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THIS MAY BECOME NECESSARY 


























From a Country Schoolmasters Note Book 


The Appositive Habit. 

Last week, Miss Mayes, the County Superin- 
tendent, was out to visit Dist. 101, Miss Korrie’s 
school. “Miss Mayes broke her car about a mile 
from the schoolhouse so she had to stay in Dist. 
101 for two or three days. 

The women gave an impromptu party for the 
superintendent the last night she was there. 
Everyone out there has been talking about it 
ever since,—not so much about the party itself, 
as about the way the teacher acted. 

She stood at the door,—so the story goes,— 
and whenever a woman came in she was intro- 
duced to the superintendent like this: “Miss 
Mayes, meet Mrs. Torp, nee Jennie Keyes. Miss 
Mayes is county superintendent. Mrs. Torp is 
the wife of John Henry Torp, rancher.” Or 
maybe like this, “Miss Mayes, meet Mrs. 
Henrys, nee Gladys Hayes, now wife of Jim 
Henrys, formerly the wife of John Sands.” 

The women were naturally indignant. Three 
or four of them went to see Miss Korrie after- 
wards and demanded an explanation. 

“When I came here,” Miss Korrie explained, 
“T was always introduced as Miss Korrie, the 
school teacher. Where I taught last year, they 
always introduced me as Miss Korrie, school 
teacher. Everywhere I have ever been they. have 
introduced me as Miss Korrie, school teacher. 
The thing has grown upon me until I have what 
is known as the appositive habit.” 

I wonder what the superintendent thought. 


United We Stand. 

Last week we had a teacher’s meeting over in 
Burbon County. Mr. Carver gave lessons in 
“Geography Since the War.” Dr. Highman of 
Chicago delivered a very interesting series of 
lectures on “Country Life.” Every morning we 
assembled for community singing and every 
night there was a banquet or a dance. 

On Friday the election of officers took place. 
The presidency of the association was hotly con- 
tested. Miss Jeanette Killup ran against Mr. 
Carver who is princ.pal of the Burbon County 
High School. 

Just after the election I met Miss Killup’s 
assistant, who asked me if I had voted. 

I told her that I had. 

“T suppose,” she told me, “you voted against 
Miss Killup.” 

I admitted that I had. : 

“You men are certainly narrow,” she retorted 
with fine scorn, “You refused to support Miss 
Killup just because she is a woman. We women 
will never enjoy our rights until we learn to 
hang together.” 


Law and An Order. 

Miss Bridget McInerney and her school board 
are at loggerheads. It happened this way: When 
she went out to District No. 95 last fall she 
found that there was nothing in the schoolroom 
for her to work with. They had never bought 
a bookease for the library. Flash ecards and 
seat work were unknown. There was a shortage 
of textbooks and desks. 

Miss McInerney is a very energetic, fiery lit 
tle Irishwoman with very definite views on 
what a country school should be; and her work 
ing material, or rather her lack of it, cut her 
to the quick. It is hard to get anything started 
in that district, for as in many others, the trus- 
tees are so widely scattered that they hardly 
ever get together. The teachers before this time 
had found it so hard to set the machinery in 
motion that they had given up trying to get 
any new supplies, altho they one and all agreed 
that. working in District No. 95 was like pitch 
ing hay with a shovel. 


Frederick J. Ward, Brockway, Montana 


Miss McInerney finally managed to get word 
to the school clerk that she needed some things. 
He sent back word that “Of course he was in 
favor of getting the teacher what she wanted, 
but as he was not one of the trustees,—he would 

and as 
soon as the board met he would take the matter 
up with them.” Miss McInerney chafed at the 
delay and next week she walked three miles up 
to the Facey ranch to see John Facey about it. 
He said that of course he agreed with the clerk, 


have to wait to see the other members, 


but as he was only chairman of the school 
board he had no authority to act, but as soon as 
fall haying was done he would call a meeting 
to look into the matter. 

About a week later another member of the 
school board went by the schoolhouse on the 
way to town and the teacher went out and 
stopped h:m. “Now see here,” she said, “the 
clerk, the chairman of the board, and yourself 
are all in favor of getting me this wen 
Why can’t you buy it when you are in town?” 
and she handed him a list of the things needed. 

“Well, I suppose I could,” was the answer, 
“but,—of course we haven’t met yet and I would 
not really have any authority to buy things on 
my own responsibility.” 

Miss McInerney turned away without a word, 
but there was a belligerent look in her eye. The 
next Friday, school was closed for the annual 
When Miss McInerney was 
down at the county seat, she bought everything 
she needed and then some, 


teachers’ institute. 


books, raffia, draw 
ing paper, crayons, water colors, a desk bell, a 
new window pane, and what not,—a whole 
wagon load of stuff which the driver had trou- 
ble bringing back. It all cost nearly a hundred 
dollars and you should have heard the commo 
tion when the clerk got a statement from the 
book store. 

The school board met in high dudgeon. All 
they could talk about was this high act of pre 
sumption on the part of the teacher; and the 
more they talked, the madder they got. They 
adjourned about midnight after voting to meet 
again the next Saturday, to bring the teacher to 
account. 

The people of the neighborhood got wind as 
to what was going on; and the following Sat- 
urday, a great crowd gathered at the school 
house to see what would happen. It was nearly 
as good as the state legislature when county 
seat fights are on. The school board agreed 
that the things the teacher had bought were 
perhaps necessary but nevertheless she had no 
right to buy things. They stood for acting ac- 
“According to law,” was a 
phrase used over and over that night. Miss Me- 
Inerney made a very impressive talk, so her ad 


cording to law. 


herents asserted. 

“There is no way,” she said, “in which the 
clumsiness of country school administration is 
more manifest than in the buying of supplies. 
In District No. 95 the trustees live, all of them, 
from three to three and a half miles from the 
schoolhouse. I worked two months to get them 
together to vote my materials. I suppose I 
would be trying yet if I had not taken the short 
est cut and bought them myself. And while 
they were doddering around, getting ready to 
make up their minds to meet, the children 
would be without seats, without even books to 
study from.” 

There were good arguments advanced by both 
Both the school board and the teacher 


have a strong following in the community. So 


sides. 


far, matters are about evenly balaneed, and I 
should like to know how the affair is going to 
turn out. 
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A Measure of Success. 
Miss Jennie Hill taught the Bar K schoo] 
last fall. 


eighteen years,—one of those girls that have 


She is a pretty little thing of about 


a way of laughing when they talk; sort of fluffy 
and easily rattled. 

The pupils in the Bar KX school are an unruly 
bunch of little cubs. To teach them ealls for 


a 
great amount of firmness. In this respect, Miss 
Jennie was out of her element. The parents 


complained that she lacked force and d.gnity; 
that she was too young,—hardly out of her 


teens,—that she was insincere and boy-struck. 


Matters came to a sorry pass, for the children 
did whatever they pleased. They drew cartoons 
of the teacher on the walls of the schoolhouse, 
argued loudly with her during school time, re- 
fused to live up to her rules, and I have heard 
that three or four little heathens threw stones 
at her on the way home one night. 

The school board was in quandary. It they 
asked Miss Jennie to resign, they would be giy- 
ing the pupils the idea that they could run any 
teacher out. On the other hand, if the board 
allowed things to go on as they had been going 
on, a year of schooling would be largely thrown 
away. 

But Miss Jennie solved the problem. She 
resigned of her own accord. She went away 
and came back two weeks later,—the happy 
bride of Lars Larson, who lives about two miles 
from the schoolhouse, and who is one of the 
wealthiest and most respected young men in 
the country. 

This caused quite a sensation in the neigh- 
borhood. There were many who were not pleased 
at all, altho | am quite sure that Lars neither 
knew nor cared what they said or thought. 

I happened to stop at Larson’s place one even- 
ing not long ago. Jennie seemed perfectly at 
home among her new duties. She hummed and 
sang snatches of song over the supper dishes 
while her husband and I sat by the fire, talking 
about the early blizzard and the shortage of 
feed in the brakes. Lars is il powerful, slow 
Viking, not 


means, but I noticed that now and then he 


acting demonstrat.ve by any 
would lay his pipe down on the arm of the 
chair and his eyes would follow Jennie as she 
When it was time for 
me to go, he brought a steaming kettle of hot 
water for the radiator. 


went about her work. 


“You come back again,” he invited, “I’ve got 


a nice girl to cook for us now.” 
| bel’eve he has. 


The Melting Pot. 
School and the Ash Creek 
School are four miles apart. 


The Fairview 
The teachers are 
Harriet and Martha Kelly. 

This fall they had what they ealled.a “visit- 


ing day.” 


cousins, 


One of Harriet’s older boys borrowed 
his father’s wagon and hauled the children of 
the Fairview School up to the Ash Creek school. 
There they had speaking, games, a picnic, and 
a general “get together.” 

A number of 
parents from both districts came to hear the 
exercises and to meet their neighbors. They all 


Everything was go:ng off well. 


agreed that such “doings” were a fine thing. 
But along toward evening little Milt Hammer, 
aged seven, and Frankie Turner, aged six and 
a half, got into a fight. They pummeled, 
scratched, and kicked at each other until their 
horrified teachers rushed in to part them. 
Mrs. Turner vows that she will never let her 
child go off on a fool trip like that again. Mrs. 
Hammer is shocked to think that one of the 
visiting pupils would pick a fight out of her boy, 


Concluded on Page 121 
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Existing Educational Inequalities 


Fletcher Harper Swift, College of Education, University of Minnesota 


It may be startling, but it is nevertheless true, 
that at the present moment education in th 
United States is neither universal nor demo 


cratic nor free. 


That it is not free might be shown by pre 
senting evidence from several of our states. 
One will suffice. In the year 1917, $484,054.00 
of the current revenue used to support schools 
in Alabama was derived from fees required of 
students and from the gifts of patrons. 


That it is not universal is shown by the thou 
sands upon thousands of children found in al- 
most every state of the union who are being 
deprived ot the opportunity of even an element 
ary education. 


That it is not democratic is shown by the in- 
equalities in educational opportunity to be 
found not only in every state in the union, but 
existing within the same counties of the same 
state. 

Racial Divisions of South. 

Even more striking than these sectional in 
equalities are the inequalities we discover when 
racial division of educational 
In South 


Carolina,' in 1918, the maximum average an 


we consider the 
opportunities in our southern states. 


nual county expenditure per white pupil in at 
tendance was $48.06; the minimum, $15.92. The 
maximum average annual county expenditure 
per negro pupil in attendance was $12.75; the 
minimum, $1.36. In Alabama, in 1917, 78 per 
cent of the white school census was enrolled in 
school and 47 per cent of the negro school 
census. Fifty per cent of the white school cen 
sus was reported as attending school; 29 per cent 
of the negro school census. The average number 
of white children of school age per teacher was 
53: the average number of negro children per 
teacher was 130. The average annual salary of 
women teaching white children was $363; of 


women teaching negro children, $152. 


We need not. however, go to the South for 
evidence of existing inequalities in educational 
opportunity. They are to be found in every 
section of the United States and within every 
state. In Massachusetts, in the year 1918, the 
school year in Brockton was nearly ten months. 
The school year in Somerville was nearly two 
months less than that of Brockton. In Col 
orado, in 1915, the annual expenditure per child 
enrolled varied from $77 in San Juan County 
to $21 in Costilla County. <A recent study of 
the schools of this state shows that during a 
period of eight years the average length of the 
school year varied all the way from 167 days in 
Crowley County to 98 days in Baca County, 
and the average monthly salary paid to teachers, 
from $81 in Gilpin County to $39 in Washing- 
ton County. 


Inequalities in the North. 

That the Middle West is no less free from 
the charge we have made than, the East, the 
South or the far West is shown by the inequali- 
ties in educational opportunity which we find 
in Illinois. In the year 1918, the school term 
in Cook County and Lake County 
nine months; in 


averaged 
Pope, six and_ six-tenths 
months. The average annual salary of all 
teachers varied from $1,340 in Cook County to 
$308 in Pope County. 


penditure per pupil enrolled in one-room schools 


The average annual @xX- 


It has seemed undesirable to burden the pres 
ent article with footnotes indicating the source 
of the data presented. All data are taken from 
Official documents and are, therefore, verifiable 


varied from $36.45 in Marshall County to $6.50 


in Hardin County; the average annual expendi 


ture per high school pupil enrolled, varied from 


$282.42 to $20.24. 


It is unnecessary to present further evidence 
in support of the charge that educational in 
equalities are not only thoroly unjust but omi- 
That these 
inequalities must be eliminated and that the 


nous to the future of democracy. 


United States of America must make educa- 
tional opportunities universal, free, and equal 
is a proposition which needs no argument. The 
remedy for the situation is two-fold: first, the 
revenues provided for schools must be vastly 
increased; second, the antiquated, unjust, and 
disastrous methods of apportioning state aid 
which are now employed by the great majority 
of our states, must be abandoned for methods 
and systems of apportionment based upon sound 
political, economic, and educational principles. 
The present article can undertake to discuss 
only the first of these two phases of the prob- 
lem.- 
Timely Determination of Needs. 

It is not enough to say that our schools need 
vastly increased revenues. We must ask very 
definitely how much money is needed to mak 
educational opportunities universal, free, and 
“No one 


knows.” Nor do our present state systems in 


equal. The answer to this question is, 
clude thi machinery necessary for ascertaining 
this knowledge. 

A sound and effective system would provide 
some means by which to determine in advance 
how maich money will be needed to guarantee, 
first, that every child of school age shall be in 
school, and, second, that the quality of instruc- 
tion and the character of school facilities pro 
vided for every student shall be worthy and 
adequate. 

Instead of pursuing any such policy as this, 
our states and the school units within them set 
aside a fairly numerous array of sources of 
school revenue. This done, they colleet each 
year, more or less complet ly, the revenues these 
sources furnish. Then to superintendents and 
principals they say in substance, “This year 
dollars. With this sum you 
must maintain your schools.” It would be dif 


you have 


ficult to imagine a method more unscientific and 
more disastrous. Its results are evident in the 
inexcusable and unjust variation which we have 
thruout the United 
Such being the conditions and 


seen exists everywhere 
States today. 


present results wherein lies the solution ¢ 


Estimating the Cost. 


The steps to be followed in establishing a 
system of common school finance are the same 
as those to be followed in financing any other 
enterprise. The first question to be determined 
is, what projects is it desirable shall be main- 
tained? In the present case this would mean, 
classes, 


school officers, and edueational facilities is it 


what number and types of schools, 


desirable shall be provide | at public expense ¢ 
Having decided 


what is desirable, the 


this question on the basis of 
next question is, what 
will be the cost? The answer to this question 
must be worked out by educational and financial 
experts, who in determining it will have due 


2The national significance of education and the 
inequalities, educational and economic, existing 
among our states, undoubtedly argue logically for 
a system of federal aid. But the present article 
is not concerned with such a policy -save to 
recognize its soundness and ultimate necessity. 


regard to var_ations in cost arising from varia- 
tions in the conditions existing in different sec- 
tions of the state. 

After our experts have informed us of the 
amount of money required for financing all de- 
s_rable projects, we shall yet be obliged to an- 
swer the question, can we afford to finance them 
all? In order to answer this question, it will 
be necessary to determine from what sources, 
federal, state, county, township, and district, 
school revenues shall be derived, and then how 
much money for schools these combined sources 
will yield. Altho each of these problems is too 
difficult and too complicated, to attempt even 
to outline a solution here, certain general prin- 
ciples may be noted. 


Dealing With School Budgets. 


The school budget of the state should no 
longer be dealt with as a separate and distinct 
thing. New and unprecedented demands for 
larger public revenues are being made by na- 
tion, state, and local community,—more money 
for roads, more money for army and navy, more 
money for agriculture, more money for public 
improvements, and more money for schools. 
Kither the public purse is that of a Fortunatus 
or else there are limits beyond which we ean- 
not tax property and incomes without under- 
mining the foundations of our prosperity. 


It is a well known fact that at the present 
time no reliable statement of the financial abil- 
ity of our states could be given. It is equally 
well known that before any exact statement 
could be formulated, it will be necessary to 
change radically existing methods of evaluat- 
ing and taxing property. The unsatisfactori- 
ness, injustice, not to say frequent dishonesty, 
attending existing systems of taxation and -the 
need of reform are matters of common knowl- 
edge on the part of all who have undertaken 
any study of public finance. 


The total revenue which can be raised from 
all sources for all publie enterprises having been 
determined, it will then be necessary for some 
supreme state authority to decide what quota 
of the total shall be allotted to schools and what 
quotas to other public undertakings. 

We may now consider that we have before 
X represents the total 
cost of maintaining all types ef schools, classes, 


us two sums x and y. 


studies, educational officers, educational ma- 
chinery, and facilities deemed desirable; y rep- 
resents the total amount of revenue available for 
education. If y equals or exceeds x, then we 
may proceed at once with the disbursement of 
y, but if not, then we must frankly eliminate 
from our list of educational projects whose cost 
composes x, a sufficient number of projects to 
make x equal y. 


Financial Ability of States. 

It is the writer’s belief, as it is that of large 
numbers of people, that there is not a state in 
the union too poor to provide a complete sys- 
tem of free education from kindergarten to 
university, but this belief must remain an as- 
sumption until facts have been presented which 
warrant it. 

But unquestionably, the time has come when 
every state should consider whether it has not 
abundant wealth to care for all desirable educa- 
tional projects, but if not, whether the state 
shall not cease to attempt to support some of 
the educational projects entered upon until the 
instruction and educational facilities provided 
in thousands of her elementary schools are no 
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longer of a character to constitute a publie dis- 
grace. 

Moreover, despite the fact that the elemen- 
tary school has from the beginning remained 
the pauper child of our systems, one state after 
another has seen fit to tap for the benefit of 
the high school revenues derived from funds, 
the original intent of which was undoubtedly 
to provide elementary education. 

Any attempt to determ:ne either the limit of 
publie revenue which may be derived from all 
sources, or the proportion of the same which 
should be furnished by nation, state, and local 
units must be preceded by a definite classifica- 
tion of the sources from which such revenue is 
to be drawn. 

This classification will be based on the classi- 
fication of the unit or units to which such 
sources are to be assigned as revenue-producing 
sources. Shall the state and district and all 
intervening units be allowed to derive the major 
portion of their school revenue from taxes levied 
Shall the state 
and possibly its component political corpora 


on real and personal property / 


tions, counties, towns, districts, and municipalli- 
ties, each in turn, proceed to impose income 
taxes after the federal government has levied a 
tax on the same incomes? Either there must 
be a division of sources of revenue or a definite 
agreement between the taxing units as to the 
total rate and a pro-rata divison of rate and 
proceeds upon the basis of the share of the 
burden each is to bear. 

It may be urged that such a program, tho 
sound in principle, will prove exceedingly dif 
ficult, if not impossible, to, effect in view of 
the number and variability of the un‘ts, factors 
and conditions involved. But we are concerned 
here primarily with presenting a program based 
upon sound principles believing that the public 
of America is rapidly awakening to the fact 
that the time for temporary expedients is past 
and can be trusted to discover ways and means 
whereby to put into operation any program es 
sentially sound. 


Apportionment Between Units. 

The acceptance of any such program brings 
before us another fundamental problem, namely, 
what proportion of the cost of any public enter 
prise should be borne by the nation, by the 
state, and by the local community respectively ? 
The answer to this quest'on will be determined 
by the answer to two other questions, namely, 
first, to what extent is the enterprise under con 
sideration, a national, a state, or a local enter 
prise; second, to what extent do the inequali 
ties in financial ability, in understanding of, 
and in zeal for the enterprise require that it 
be supported and controlled by superior politi 
cal units. 

In the case of our public schools, altho a com 
plete solution remains to be worked out, the 
answer may now be stated in general terms. 
That education is a national and not merely 
a state concern no one who realizes the sig 
nificance of education and who is familiar with 
present conditions would deny. 

But however true this may be, the fact re 
mains that by our federal constitution educa- 
tion is one of the functions reserved to the 
It follows, therefore, that the public 
schools are distinctly state, not national, nor 
local inst'tutions. In the light of these facts, 
we may say that the state should assume what 


states. 


ever degree of control and support is necessary 
to equalize, as far as possible, educational op 
portunity. 

At the present time, 77 per cent of the total 
revenue for schools in the United States is de 
rived from local taxation. In Massachusetts 
over 97 per cent is furnished from this source 
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A system which entirely ignores local support 
and control would suffer from lack of local in- 
terest, direction, and guidance. 

It is undoubtedly true that neither the sup 
port nor the control of our public schools 
should be taken over entirely by the state. It 
is equally true that equality of educational op 
portunity will never be secured until the state 
provides, supports, and controls those factors 
upon which equality primarily depends and 
which therefore be termed the minimum essen 
tials of educational equality. 

Uniformity in Compensating Teachers. 
It is well known that teachers’ wages consti 


le item of school expendi 


tute the largest sing 
ture in every community, and also that as is the 
teacher so is the school. As long as cOmmuni 
ties are permitted to determine individually 
what salaries they will pay to teachers, so long 
the majority of them will center their interest 
upon getting the teacher who will work for the 
lowest wage. 

Place upon the state the entire burden of pro 
viding teachers’ salaries, and the responsibility 
of determining what such salaries shall be and 
existing conditions will be immediately reversed. 
Each community will endeavor to secure the 
best trained and most capable teacher available, 
and will be eager to pay the full wage that the 
state allows. Evidence of the truth of this state 
ment could be furnished from states in which 
the salaries of teachers of agriculture and of 
other special subjects are furnished by the state. 

Undoubtedly, the factors which next to the 
number and quality of teachers employed deter 
mine to the largest degree the equality or in 
equality of educational opportunity are the 
adequacy of supervision, of general administra- 
tive control, and of the apparatus directly r¢ 
lated to instruction, including such materials 
as textbooks and laboratory apparatus. Let the 
state provide, support, control, direct, and 
equalize these factors, and our present chaos of 
educational inequalities will become immeasur 


ably diminished. 


Standardizing School Buildings. 

Almost as universal as the lack of loeal en- 
thusiasm for increasing teachers’ wages is the 
much greater ease with which communities can 
be enthused over the project of erecting and 
maintaining a school building of high stand 
ards. Let the state establish a scale of mini- 
mum standards which local communities must 
meet in the fields of educational enterprise 
delegated by the state to the local units. Then 
place upon local units the responsibility of meet- 
ing these standards. The more important items 
of expenditure which would be left by the sys- 
tem we have proposed to the local communities 
would be the providing, furnishing, repairing, 
operating, and maintaining of school buildings. 
The local community would consequently be re 
sponsible also for the cost of fuel, water, light, 
power, repairs, insurance, playgrounds, and 
play apparatus. 

Such a division of school burdens and re 
between the state and the local 


communities having been agreed upon as just 


sponsibility 


and necessary, we may how inquire what per 
cent of the total cost of public education will 
such a poliey as we have proposed place upon 
the state, and what per cent upon the local 


community ? 


Those who have undertaken to answer this 
question thus far have failed for the most part 
to present any principle upon which an answer 
might be based. In a number of bulletins and 
monographs, it has been suggested that the 
state furnish approximately one-third of the 
total revenues required for public schools 


It would be just as sound a priori to suggest 


one-half or one-tenth. It is unnecessary, how. 
ever, to be satisfied with an a priori or arbitrary 
answer to this question, for we can arrive at 
what per 
cent of the total cost of public education those 
items of public expenditure which ought to be 


a scientific answer by determining 


borne by the state constitute, and what per 
cent those items which ought to be borne by 
the local units constitute. ; 

Taking Illinois as an example, we find that 
in the year 1915-16 the total expenditure for 
common schools was something over forty-two 
and five-tenths millions of dollars. Of this to- 
tal, approximately 62.55 per cent was expended 
on general control, instruction and certain 
auxiliary agencies related to instruction, such 
as pupils’ attendance and equipment for jn- 
structional purposes; 57.65 of the total expendi- 
ture was for objects we have reserved for loca] 
support. 

This division of eost is approximately the 
same as that for the entire United States. In 
the year 1916, of the total moneys devoted to 
publie schools in the United States 61.39 per 
cent was expended upon teachers’ salaries, text- 
books, and other expenses of instruction and 
general control; 38.61 per cent upon new sites, 
new buildings, equipping, maintaining, operat- 
ing school plants, and certain miscellaneous 
items of the same general classes of expendi- 


tures, 


Supreme Authority and Responsibility. 
It. is inevitable that th 


1 


percentage ot the 
total school revenue devoted to the purposes of 
instruction and the percentage devoted to build- 
ings and maintenance will vary with the state 
and with the varying educational conditions 
and needs of the Upon the 
basis of the present conditions, it seems safe to 


individual state. 


say that the proportion of the cost which should 
be borne by the state should range between 65 
and 75 per cent 

But were every school in the United States 
a properly trained and properly 
paid teacher, adequate 


provided with 
supervision, apparatus 
and other state provided facilities, the percent- 
age of total expenditure to be borne by the 
state would be much larger. 
cent it 


Kxactly what per 
would be under these circumstances 
cannot be even roughly estimated. It is possi- 
ble it might constitute 85, 90, or even 95 per 
cent of the total expenditure for publie schools. 

It will be urged by some that to place 75 
per cent of the responsibility for the support 
and direction of our publie schools upon the 
state would be little less than revolutionary. 
To this we reply, that only the most radical 
reform can overcome the flagrant inadequacies 
and inequalities existing in the school situa- 
tion in practically every state in the union, 
and that further, as long as our schools con- 
tinue to be to all practical intents and purposes 
local institutions, notwithstanding laws, deci 
sions of the supreme court, and pronouncement 
of educational theorists to the contrary, so long 
will educational opportunities remain tragically 
undemocratic and criminally unequal. 

If public education is indeed a concern of 
the state and if public schools are to be state 
institutions in truth and in fact, then let the 
supreme authority assume the supreme respon- 
sibility. 


domination find the 


Generations of local support and local 
r-chest nation on the 
earth denying multitudes of her children any 
educational opportunity whatever and herding 
thousands upon thousands of others in dismal 
and insanitary hovels under the tutelage of 
wretchedly underpaid and proportionately ignor- 
ant, untrained, and negative teachers. Such 1s 
the outeome of local support and local domina- 


tion 
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Relations Existing Between Superintendents and School 


Boards in lowa—IV 


S. W. Johnson, Superintendent of Schools, Brookings, S. D. 


DIFFICULT PROBLEMS FOR SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS IN RELATION TO 
SCHOOL BOARD. 

An effort 1s made in securing the data for 
this paragraph to determine the problems of 
mueh difficulty One hun 
dred and forty-two superintendents checked this 
list out ot 140 replies. See table XI for data. 
Taxes 


taxes recelve the second highest rank for first 


to superintendents. 


From the report of superintendents, 
place among difficult problems. Possibly our 
recent demands for additional work in educa 
tion and financial conditions, brought on by the 
war, may have something to do with placing 
this problem rather prominently 

fundamental for a school system, 
indieate the 


Taxes are 
and superintendents prominence 
of the question in the reply. Finance offers an 


opportunity for su table buildings, materials, 
skillful teachers, equipment, sanitary conditions 
in school and supervision of the various school 


activities. It may be said that good finance will 


make a good school. Many excellent school 
systems are not able to maintain their efficiency 


withheld. Pu 
pils are not ranked with much emphasis as a 
difficult problem. 
to ninth place. ‘The 


long after sufficient funds are 
The distribution is from first 
median rank three. 


Superintendents who have normal econdit Ons, 


usually find very little diffeulty in managing 
children. Young people in Towa have an in 
heritance that is desirable in edueation Liter 
acy is a high percentage. 


Janitors—Janitors seem to be a prominent 


problem with many superintendents 


The ques- 
tion ranks high. Of the 38 reporting on this 
placed the 


question, 32 have problem between 


first and fifth places. Eleven superintendent 
place this problem first; mor than one-half of 
the reports rank the problem first or second 
There is much that should be done in a sehool 
system to inerease the efficiency of janitors that 
eannot be discussed in this thes’s, but the jani 
tor’s position should be considered more highly 
than at present. Thru his branch of school 
service, many fundamental problems of health 
are of great consequence. The cleanliness and 
comfort of a school building increases the ef 
ficiency of teachers and pupils greatly 
Supplies—The question of supplies is not of 


great importance, judging from thi ranking of 


superintendents. There is not much in question 
about this. providing the schoo! system is prop 
If school 


boards are efficent in the matter of supplies, a 


erly supplied with working material. 
superintendent is relieved of that responsibility 
From all the 
should be in 


which he needs, and be the purchasing agent 


viewpoints, a superintendent 


a position to know the material 


in a system of schools where his time will per 
mit. 

The question of buildings is ever 
The recent 


has made demands for better buildings and mod 


Bul lindas 
before us. awakening in education 
ern systems that bring this problem prominent 
ly hefor¢ Eleven 
place the 


every community reports 


question first. 


The Teacher Problem. 
T'eachers—¥rom the 


this question the superintendents in Towa feel 


Selection of ranking of 


the seriousness and importance of the teacher 
problem. Thirty-nine reports place it first, sec 
ond or third. Of the 49 reports but ten of them 
place the fourth to 


twelfth This reveals a very satisfactory view 


teacher problem from 


Continued from March Is 


TABLE XI. 
Relative Importance as 
signed by Super- 


tendents. 1 2 3 4 5 6 
SS rrr a 7 2 4 - 2% 
S BE S40 ce aarw :. i 3 1 1 5 
_. . were a5 Se 7 4 { 5 } 
eS S 7 4 2 
S, “Ween 6 é5.0.e aaa 3 5 3 l 3 
G. Baers .icivesas 11 3 2 3 l l 
7. Selection of teach 

ee ice ae Sa S Z Z o 
8. School boards..... 6 ; S. 1 2 
g Course of study.. ) o ° yA 
10. Adequate salaries.. 24 25 8 5 ] 
1] Assignment of 

teachers ..... l 2 1 a y 
12. Organization of 

Te ee ee, 6 l l 2 
13. Sehool activities in 

ee 7 #10 5 5 4 2 
13 Social activities in 

the home, but 

influencing the 

| ee 20 12 5 { 6 
15 Selection of text 

NOORS i... 3 6 2 1 l 2 

Note: The bold-face figures at the top of the 


problems as they appear to superintendents. The 
number of cases. To illustrate: 


Relative Importance of Problems Met by Superintendents. 


y 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 1% 
l 2 l 4 
l l bas ] 
2 l l l l 
l 2 , 
l 3 l 
l l - 
l l 2 ] 
2 l ea l 
1 l 


te 
—_ 
—_ 
— 


l l l , 1 l 

l 1 1 

1 J ] l l 
I 2 l 


table represent the relative importance of the 
figures opposite the problems represent the 


Taxes were considered of first importance by 23 superintendents; 


of second importance by seven superintendents, etc. 


They 
their problem, and from this report, wish to 
meet it 


point from the superintendents. realize 
No superintendent may hope for ef 
ficient and school 
not have a school staff of the right quality. 
No element of the public ; 
greater consequence than that of the teaching 
staff. 

Are School Boards a Problem? 
typical quotations from the replies of superin- 


successful work who does 


school system is of 


Four rather 


tendents are given in discussing this question 
of school boards: 

“T am returning your questionnaire answered 
to the best of my gbility. T hope it will be of 
IT should be glad to hear the 
results of your investigation on this particular 
‘Why is 


a school board anyway?’ and have often been 


some help to you. 
subject. I have wondered sometimes, 


puzzled whether to classify the board with the 
liabilities or the assets of the system. I am 
sure of one thing at least, and that is, that all 
the boards IT have had anything to do with 
have come far short of their opportunities for 
real service.” 

“My board does not take a great interest in 
the school. Whether this is due to indiffer 
ence, or that they recognize the superintendent 
as the real admin‘strator, it is difficult to say. 
Perhaps it is a little of both. Up to the time 
we began new buildings the board met, not 
over three times a year. 

“T have not had a school board member in the 
buildings while school was in session in eight 
years.” 

“To meet onee in three years at the regular 
time for selecting the superintendent.” 

“Your effort along this line is timely, and I 
hope you will find a way to improve the meth- 
ods found in so many places.” 
indicative of 


These quotations are quite a 


veneral feeling on the part of superintendents. 
Superintendents have spent years in training for 
their work, and most of them are superintend 
ent specialists. The school board problem con 
fronts them with no little concern. To many 
men it is a question of securing as much co- 
from the sehool.board as_ possible, 
conflict with them as he 


op ration 
and to have as little 


ean 


It is not alone the community interests in 
education which a superintendent must con 
sider, but how much his school board will per- 
mit him to do. As the report indicates in other 
sections of this subject, the question of selec- 
tion of directors is of little consequence to the 
commun.ty. The school board organization and 
method of procedure are subjects of very serious 
consequence, If a desirable man becomes presi- 
dent of a school board, he 


Somme 


will have a whole- 
influence over department of a 
If a weak, inefficient, selfish or meddle- 
some man has the control of a school board, 
the results are generally precarious. 

Course of Study 


every 


school. 


The course of study is not 
a problem of serious consequence to superin- 
tendents. Those who know how to handle this 
problem do not realize the emphasis that should 
be placed on a course of study and therefore 
have given it low ranking. 

Judging from the courses of study found in 
most schools, there is need of more appreciation 
for this subject in relation to its efficieney in 
education. 

Teachers’ Salaries. 

Salarwes of Teachers—The question of salary 
is the paramount problem for superintendents in 
lowa. Of the 63 replies, 49 of them rank this 
problem first or second. The present disturb- 
ance of social and educational affairs may have 
placed this problem more prominently than we 
Ade- 


quate salaries can only mean desirable teachers. 


might anticipate under usual conditions. 


Assignment of Teachers—Assignment of 
teachers has but little prominence for superin- 
The replies are distributed without 
much emphasis upon the order of importance; 
they rank from first to fifteenth place in im- 
portance. 

Organization of School Boards 


ization of school boards is of about the same 


tendents. 


The organ- 


consequence as the question of school boards. 
There is possibly a close relation existing be- 
tween those two questions and in many respects 
they are 

Social 
is a serious 
Kither school 


have not 


quite inseparable. 
ictivities in School Social activities 


problem in many communities. 
authorities, or the community 
each 


other for the greatest harmony and best results 


been disposed to understand 
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in a school system. Social activities in many 
schools have become an asset to the morale and 
educational inspiration of the entire system. 
Where activities of a social nature are pre- 
vented, or too bitterly assailed, the reaction 
from this is too frequently to’ the detriment of 
the school system. 

Home Activities—Superintendents, from this 
report, evidently find “School Activity in Homme, 
but Influencing the School,” a very serious prob- 
lem. Of the 56 replies, .37 place this problem 
first, second or third. It is evident that the 
home does not understand the viewpoint or the 
purpose of the school. If there were a satisfac- 
tory understanding of this problem, the home 
and school might act to the advantage of both. 
Possibly some superintendents are going too far 
in their desire to control pupils in the home. 
The school should be the paramount problem 
while it is in session. 

School activit'es should conform to the ef- 
ficiency and needs of the school system. In 
contrast with this, superintendents should not 
forget that there is a place for play in the life 
of young people. The home should be, in a 
large measure, quite free to use unemployed 
hours for recreation and amusement. 

Books—Selection of school books is not a 
problem of serious consequence to superintend- 
ents. The reports indicate that most communi- 
ties are evidently working in harmony and mu- 
tual understanding of this problem. 

Indifference—One superintendent reports that 
his most important problem is to overcome the 
indifference to education in both town and 
school. 

General Questions. 

A list of general questions was asked the sup- 
erintendents similar to those of school boards in 
order to secure some data that would reveal the 
overlapping if there were such. A comparison 
of data on each section reveals the views of 
both superintendents and directors on these 


questions. For data on this section see table 
XIT. 
Do School Boards Request Reports?—From 


this report more than fifty per cent of our 
school boards do not request reports from the 
superintendents at any stated time. 
interesting fact. 


This is an 
From the standpoint of busi 
ness. is there any other business or occupation 
where so much money is used with so little ree 
ord of every outlay and return by a board of 
directors? Possibly the superintendent is much 
at fault in this situation and is deserving of 
criticism for not taking more interest in pre 
senting the facts of his school to the board and 
educate the board and community to expect and 
insist upon an intelligent report of the schoo) 
situation at regular intervals. The school board 
is not to be free of criticism for having such a 
loose or careless way of school direction. The 
community at large does not reflect a proper in 
terest in their schools if they are willing to ac 
cept such reports of school as may come from 
children or club members, or rather accidental 
pieces of gossip. 

In fact, the powers of superintendents are so 
loosely defined that few laymen may understand 
what they are doing, or what is being done in 
the school unless some systematic report is 
given.’ The field of activity in education is so 
large that even the clearest minds may not see 
the aim or purpose for which the school is work 
ing. It.is not surprising that many excellent 
people are unable to feel a satisfaction in the 
advancements of the school. If superintendents 
and school boards were compelled to make re 
ports to the community along certain definite 
prescribed lines, the function of each could be 
improved to the advancement of educational in- 
terests, and for a better standard of supervision 
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TABLE XII. General Questions. 
Number PerCent Number.. 
Affirmative Negative 
Replies. Replies. 
Number Pct. Number Pct. 
of of of of 
YES. Cases. Cases. Cases. Cases. 
1. School board re- 
quest reports?... 59 9 78 52 


2. Superintendent 
nominates all 
teachers? ....... 78 52 61 40 
Teachers requested 
to make improve- 
yg ee 70 47 58 38 
4. Teachers make per- 
sonal application 
i 5 Sarr 79 53 53 35 
5. Religious prefer- 
ence influence 
errr 65 133 60 40) 
6. Who selects text- 
books? 
(a) Board and 
Teachers .... 4 
(Bo) Beara ..... 5 
(c) Superintend- 
EE Ss tas: 6 en DO 3 
(d) Teachers ... 1 6 
(e) Politicians . 1 6 
(f) Superintend- 
ent and Teach- 


— 


’ 


1 


ee ee 35 23 
(g) Superintend 
ent & Board... 24 16 


Respeets board 
could aid you 
more? 

8. Respects boards 

aids most?.. 

9. How would you 

rank board?.... 


(a) Excellent... 37 24 
(a: ee 53 35 
Ce ee ey Sioa ao 17 11 
(d) Incompetent 13 8 


149 replies out of 149 Questionnaires “B” 


and instruction, and also for a clearer view of a 
school board’s relation to the system. There are 
in lowa far too many of the fair-weather type of 
schodl director. A school board member should 
be compelled to contribute some positive activity 
to education in order to hold his position as 
director. Many are satisfied to hold office as 
long as nothing is demanded of them, and they 
must make no contribution” in the way of serv- 
ice, courage or decision. If school d rectors 
were compelled to report to the state department 
or county superintendent upon their positive ac- 
tion for educational advancement in the com- 
munity, much of our overlapping and misunder 
standing between board members and patrons, 
directors and 


between superintendents and 


teachers, and also lack of harmony between 
teachers and superintendents could be remedied. 
It is important that each shall do his part as 
that each shall know what the other must do. 

The destiny of much of our democracy and 
the choicest inheritance of a civilization are in 
the safe keeping, to a large measure of our 
school boards. Few duties in the government 
of Iowa, are of greater importance and far 
reaching than those devolving upon school 
boards. The consequences of the wisdom of 
school boards are for the final safety of the very 
foundation of the American Government. What 
a tragedy, when we think of the educational 
trust that is placed in the hands of so many 
men who view lightly the responsibilities of 
their almost unlimited authority! The ef- 
ficient superintendent will weleome the closest 
investigation and serutiny of his work. School 
board members should feel a pleasure in the r 
sults which they have accomplished, and be able 
to show this result to the patrons of the com 
munity at stated intervals. 


The Nomination of Teachers. 


Who Nominat 8 T ani he rs 4 


the replies, superintendents nominate all teach- 


In 52 per cent of 


ers for election. In 40 per cent of cases, 
the school boards provide for this without the 
superintendent. Possibly no more luable 
service can be secured from superint ndent 


than his judgment of teachers. Next to the 


funds of a school, few problems are reater 
importance than the corps of teachers [{ any 
one in the school system should be a specialist 
in this respect, it is the superintendent Krom 


his viewpoint of the school, his experience, and 


for the morale of the school, the super ntendent 


should select the teachers who are to be used in 
the system. It is necessary that somebody be 
held responsible for good teachers, and in every 


school system. No more “log-rolling” and court. 
ing of favors from some friends should be in- 
flicted upon the youth of Iowa. 

If no other plan is devised, a law should be 
enacted making it the duty of a superintendent 
to nominate all teachers for the school system, 
This does not mean that a superintendent may 
be arbitrary, but it will give him more respon- 
sibility, and a greater concern for the advance- 
ment of each teacher. Nothing can be of more 
injury to a school system than to promote teach- 
ers on the basis of favoritism or pull. Some one 
should be held responsible for every act of this 
kind. No broad-minded teacher wishes any- 
[f teach- 
ers may feel that they are secure in their posi- 


thing but fairness in her promotion. 


tions as long as efficient work is done, the schoo] 
Destroy the 
promotion of unworthy teachers, and the favor- 


system will be greatly benefited. 


itism of pull, and the cancerous growth that is 
a blight on many school systems will be re- 
moved. 

Does the School Board Request Improvement 


of Te ac he rs m Ne rl ut e? Forty seven pe r cent 


of the replies indicate that teachers are re- 


quired by some authority of the board to make 


improvement in service. Thirty-eight per cent 
| 


are not. This is an interesting situation. Either 


Os per cent of our te iwhers have reached maxi- 
mum etheieney, or are not doing Whiat should 
be reasonably expected of them. In every sys 
tem in lowa_ there ; room tor professional 
growth of teachers The growing teacher is the 


best teacher. 
Ore supe rintende) t replies cN » Some have 


taught here for 30 to 40 years without training.” 


To Whom Do Teachers {ppl Fi 7 Positions? 


In 53 per cent of the schools in Lowa, teachers 
make application to board members. In 35 per 
cent of the schools, they do not. [It is better, by 
far, to have teachers make pt rsonal appl cation 
to board memb« rs, than not to have the pn rsonal 
application, but this whole question can be set 


tled by raising the question of the superintend- 
Why have a 


superintendent if he is not to assume the re- 


ent’s place in the school system. 


sponsibility of this important question? If he 
is not a competent specialist in the question of 
selecting and supervising teachers, it would be 
interesting to know just why training, scholar- 
ship and responsibility should not count for 
more than the absence of it in service to the 


school systen 


A report 1s quoted: “A meeting ealled 
where board, teachers, and superint ndent 
gather to discuss election of teachers.” 

Religion—Forty-three per cent of our schools 
show a religious preference m the se lect on of 
teachers Forty per cent do not 


Who Nelects Teathools? 


Board and teachers........ es 4 
ES ee beatata Saha 5 
Superintendent ........ : 55 
Superintendent and teachers . 
Superinterident and board... 24 
TE 5 cS Sees re eee - 1 
Politicians el ee ies oon 
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How to Aid. 


How Could Your Board Aid You More Than 
It Does at Present? 
can be best stated by direct quotations: 


Replies to this question 


By cooperating. 

The committees. 

Spend money. 

Visit schools. 

Cooperate. 

Keeping still. 

Interest. 

More system. 

More vital judgment. 

Cooperation. 

Support school administration. 

More conferences. 

Become more interested. 

Visitation and consultation. 

Pay expenses to N. E. A. 

More interest in school. 

By speeding up gymnasium. 

Give more supervising power. 

General touch with community. 

Allow me choice in selecting teachers. 

Visiting schools and taking more active in- 
terest. 

By being more careful who is on the board. 

Visit school and take more active interest. 

By letting me be the superintendent. 

They cannot see a purpose when it is pre- 
sented. 

By paying better salaries and getting better 
teachers. 

Put more in charge of superintendent. 

Help the superintendent get consolidation. 

Better understanding of educational problems. 

By getting rid of secretary of board and good 
janitors. 

Stand behind superintendent in all school mat- 
ters. 
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Willingness to do anything asked. 

As a rule will sanction our work. 

Cooperates in practically all of my efforts. 
Backs up every decision made by myself. 
Backing up practices of superintendent. 
Keeping order and attendance. 

Upholding the policy of superintendent. 

They cooperate in practically every way. 
Stands “pat” for what is best interest of the 


pupil. 


Allowing me perfect freedom in administrative 
office. 

By supporting me in all my work. 

Selecting teachers and supplies. 

Carry out reasonable recommendations on co- 
operating with superintendent. 

Do not attempt to interfere and act beyond 
their knowledge and ability. 

Constant support and confidence in manipula- 
tion. 

(1) By refusimg students to indulge in social 
activities during the school week. (2) By show- 
ing that they want the best school obtainable. 

By giving me a free hand in selecting teachers 
and taking my advice in all professional matters. 

By encouraging growth and acquaintance of 
educational practices. 

By making the superintendent executive head 
and in standing squarely back of this. 

Good intentions thereby accepting my sugges- 
tions in good faith. 

After considering my recommendations, gen- 
erally adopt them, demanding that we have good 
teachers and willingness to pay for services. 

In giving support in discipline and allewing a 
free hand in selecting textbooks. 

Good teachers and supplies. 

By staying away. 

Pay my salary. 

Advisory capacity. 

Cooperative. 
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The mistakes or failures of the publie school 
system in Iowa have been considered in this 
thesis from the view that information can only 
bring about the appreciation of possibilities in 
publie education. 


Recommendations. 


Superintendents—Superintendents shall have 
the following duties fixed by law in Iowa. 

Kirst—The superintendent of schools shall be 
the state official who represents the educational 
interests of the state and nation in all questions 
pertaining to education not defined or desig- 
nated to other authorities. 

Second—The superintendent shall make re- 
ports to the State Superintendent of Publie In- 
struction showing: 

(a) The sanitary conditions of all school 
buildings in the district. 

(b) The compliance 
school attendance. 

(c) The progress of modern method in in- 
struction. 

(d) The professional growth of teachers. 

(e) The violation of law by school officials. 

(f) The past achievements and the future 
proposals for progress. 

Third—The superintendent of schools shall 
have authority to enforce all school laws, and 
shall use necessary -civil officials in the exercise 
of this duty. 

Fourth—The superintendent shall have a le- 


with school laws in 


; Support gal status in lowa to be based upon educational 
, ay y "Ag ar vs) rs § ¢ > y ) & ° “a ° ° e . 
ee ur meetings and attending t Supplies. qualifications consisting of not less than a B. A. 


Better salaries; higher requirements for newly 
elected. 

By adding sufficient room and providing living 
rooms for teachers. 

The following request for authority reveals a 
very happy outlook for the public schools. 

(1) Give superintendent more power in se- 
lecting teachers. 

(2) Show more desire to get acquainted with 
real problems of school administration. 

By laying down some stringent rules governing 
social activities of our school and helping enforce 
them. 


How does your board aid you most? 


Cooperation. 

In all respects. 

Backing up discipline. 

Not very much help. 

Support in all attempts. 

Willing to accept my judgment 

Payment of salaries. 

By giving me full control. 

Stand back of school board. 

By trying to do as much as they can for teach- 
ers. 

Do not interfere with my work as superintend- 
ent of schools. 

By upholding without question the policy of 
the school. 

Our board is made up of the best men in the 
city. 

Visiting schools, allowing 
assist in selecting teachers. 

Good backing in all questions within reason. 
By its hearty cooperation on all school prob- 
lems, F 

Backing up superintendent in discipline, tak- 
ing his recommendations. 

Furnish supplies, pay salaries, are eager to 
help but too ignorant. 

They back me up in almost everything. 
(Boards can get only an unsatisfactory idea of 
superintendents if they always employ young 
men who change for a “better” position every 
year or two at most. School boards have some 
faults in this matter and likewise, superintend- 
ents are reaping some evils of their own mak- 
ing). 

Cooperation and 
tions. 

Loyal support of all school activities. 

Cooperating with superintendent in 
policies. 

Work in harmony with superintendent. 

Supplying necessary equipment. 

By placing full management in superintend- 
ent’s hands. 


superintendent to 


following all recommenda- 


adopted 


Cooperation. 

By loyal support. 

This list of statements speaks in the highest 
terms of the unselfish service of many high- 
minded men from every section of Iowa. 

Ranking of School Boards 
school boards are checked as excellent; 53, good; 
17, fair; 13, incompetent. 
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Twenty-four per cent 
of the school boards are rated excellent. Forty- 
four per cent of the school boards are rated as 
good; eleven per cent as fair, and eight per cent 
as incompetent. 

Judging from this report, school boards are 
evidently contributing to the educational inter- 
ests of Iowa. Some allowance must be made in 


all cases for personal feeling favorable or 
against school boards. It is evidently safe to 
conclude that there are more good school boards 


in lowa than poor ones. 


degree from a standard college or university, 
and a successful experience of not less than two 
years in the public school. 
Fifth—The superintendent of schools shall! 
nominate all teachers in the school system in 
State aid shall not he 
failing to with 


which he is employed. 


received by schools comply 
these requirements. 
Sixth 


to the board of education any changes in books 


The superintendent shall recommend 


and supplies which are deemed necessary, and 
specify those which are needed for the school. 

Seventh 
make, or cause to be made, such changes as are 


The superintendent of schools shall 


necessary in the curriculum and courses of 
study from time to time. 

School Boards 
fications of school boards and their duties is de- 
sirable. 


Legislation stating the quali- 


Concluded on Page 121) 

















COUNTING THE SCHOOL CHILDREN IN THE BALKANS. 
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Red Cross men are taking a school census in behalf of the Junior Red Cross of America. Sick children received 
medical treatment and those in rags received gifts of warm clothes. A school census in Montenegro showed that 50 
per cent were diseased. The Red Cross school census was the first ever taken in Albania. Counting the boys and girls 
resulted in increased school attendance in the Balkans. 


Generally grants the equipment that I want. 
By cooperating in cases of discipline. 











A Common Sense Basis for Paying Teachers 


Most of the trouble and discomfort that has 
resulted to the salaried class of people, more 
especially the class which is paid from public 
funds as school teachers are, is due to the way 
in which we look upon the dollar. It is not be- 
cause the dollar buys less today than it did six 
years ago or at the time present salaries were 
established that matters so much as the fact 
that we do not recognize the instability of the 
dollar when salaries are first set. 

Jf we went to the store to buy a dozen oranges 
and received only six we would take measures 
to force every dealer to give twelve for a dozen. 
We will not permit retail dealers to give less 
than 16 ounces to a pound, eight quarts to a 
peck, and so on thru all the weights and meas 
ures. We even go so far as to maintain stand 
ard weights and measures at the Bureau of 
Standards at Washington and insist that all the 
weights and measures used in the country con- 
form to these standards. 
weights and measures are uniform. 
vary. 


This means that our 
They never 


Uniformity of Standards. 

An hour is always one twenty-fourth of the 
time required for the earth to make a complete 
rotation upon its axis. A year is the time re 
quired for the earth to make a complete revolu 
tion around the sun. A degree of temperature 
on the thermometer varies only with the d-{ 
ferent methods adopted in dividing the heat 
range between the freezing and the boiling point 
of water at standard barometric pressure. We 
insist upon having all of these measures con 
stant, uniform and accurate. We could not get 
along unless they were maintained in this way. 

When it comes to money, however, we find 
an entirely different situation. Years ago gold 
was adopted as the standard or basis of money, 
because it was thought that it would change in 
value no more than a standard yardstick. Since 
then, however, we have discovered that gold is 
constantly changing in value. 
do not really use gold for money. 

Gold is deposited in the United States treas 


Furthermore we 


ury and paper money or promises to pay are 


used instead of the gold for the purpose of 


money. In the case of emergency, the amount 
of paper money, may actually exceed the gold 
This has a tend 


ency to reduce the value of the paper money. 


on deposit in the treasury. 


In addition we use various other metals for the 
smaller coins. All this gets us farther and far 
ther away from gold. 

For most of our business transactions, how 
ever, we do not use money at all. Instead we 
use checks, notes, ete.,¢which are another sub- 
stitute for actual money. 
his whole income in the 


A man who receives 
form of checks and 
who spends this income thru checks will handle 
very little money. Bank balances settled thru 
the clearing house reduce the amount of money 
that must actually change hands. For this rea 
son the income and expenditure of this 
takes place with the use of only a fraction of 
the currency that his transaction represents in 
dollars and cents. 


man 


Dollar Fluctuates With Production. 

This all means that we are really not using 
gold for money at all. 
to pay. The more promises to pay we have in 
the country the less the dollar will buy. These 
promises to pay are based more upon the pro 
duction of the country than they are upon the 
gold in the treasury of the United States so that 
when there is less production, that is production 
for peaceful pursuits the less the value of these 
promises. 


We are using promises 


Consequently when a large number 


J. E. Bullard, Eden Park, R. I. 


of men are drawn from peaceful pursuits as they 
were during the war the value of the dollar goes 
down. Changes in industrial conditions also 
affect the value of the dollar. All the many 
things that dollar the 
most uncertain measure of value that 


influence it make the 
we have. 

A far more simple and accurate measure of 
value, a measure that indicates the real value 
of the dollar, is the wage paid to casual and 
unskilled labor. Such wages fluctuate with the 
value of the dollar. As they go up we can buy 
less with a dollar. As they ga down we can buy 
more. 

Now when salaries are first established th y 
are fixed in relation to unskilled labor. Let 
us say that it is determined that school teachers 


in certain grades will be paid $1,000 a year 


when the amount paid by the city to casual 
unskilled labor is $1.50 a day. This means 
that the city officials have decided that this 


teacher is rendering service to the community 
that 


community than would be the services of th 


is worth two and two-ninths more to the 


laborer if he worked 300 days in the year. 


Flexible Wages—Fixed Salaries. 


Now if this is the right ratio everything 
goes well as long as the value of the dollar r 
mains the same. As the dollar decreases in value 
however, more money is pa-d to the laborer 
He is not under contract to the city so the 
city must pay him more money. Buying labor 
in the open market makes this necessary. Costs 
are going up all the time, taxpayers are grum 


the city officials are anxious 
to retain the support of their constituents and 


that 


bling about taxes, 


overlook the fact there is an 


they open 
market for the labors of salar-ed men and 
women as well as there is for unskilled labor. 
Accordingly they do not increase salaries. It 


they did, the increase when reflected in increased 


taxes might mean the loss of many votes. 
When the officials vote a raise 


blame is placed upon them for increased city 


in salary, the 


expenditures and not upon the varying value of 
the dollar. 


slowness in salary increases. 


This can result in nothing else than 
In fact public sen 


timent must be created that becomes so strong 


that increases are demanded before it is wise or 
safe for officials to vote a raise. This requires 
time and meanwhile, the salaried teachers and 
others either suffer real hardship or leave thei 
professions and seek employment elsewhere. I! 


they secure employment in other lines of work 
the community suffers. This system, then means 
either that inadequate salaries are paid or due 


to resignations and the impossibility of replac 


THE PAY ROLL. 


Frances Wright Turner. 
There’s a little larger check each week 
For the office boy and clerk. 
And they say, a rise is sure to come 
In every kind of work. 
They even raise, at conference, 
A bit more for the preacher. 
There seems to be a “little raise” 
For every one but teacher. 


It’s funny how the laundry girl, 
The chauffeur, and the maid 
Get a little added on, each week, 
Because they’re “poorly paid.” 
But the faithful little teacher, 
O, we give her smiles and praises 
We “appreciate her work so much”’ 
But we seldom give her raises. 


Kind words and smiles are precious, 
We know she likes them too, 
But they’ll never pay her board bill, 
Nor buy one thing that’s new. 
This true, hardworking teacher, 
Deserves a world of praise, 
But there’s something else she needs beside, 
And that’s a BRAND NEW “raise.” 
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, 


ing those who have resigned that inad juate 
service iS given. In either case the re ult jis 


detrimental to the community. 


Since when the salaries were first fixed they 


were fixed lh a certain ratio to unskilled labor, 
why would it not have been far 
and fair to all 


ordinance, or whatever else 


more sensibl 


concerned to have passed the 


Was passed to fix the 
salaries, worded in such a Way as to fix the Sul 


aries in accordance for all time with th = rati 


rather than in dollars and cents? In other vords 
instead of stating that this particular teacher 
should be paid SO many dollars and cents ber 


thousand 
paid two and two 
finds it 
to casual unskilled labor for working 300 days, 


Such al plan 


month or a dollars a year, that he 


should be ninths of the 
amount that the city necessary to pay 
as this would assure the teacher 
that he would receive the same pay year in and 
year out. At the present time he does not 1 
pay. With led labor at, 
three dollars a day he have to receiy 
$2,000 a year to be 
he received in the days when unskilled labor x 


ceived only $1.50 





ceive the same unski 


would 


receiving the same pay that 


a day. Under such ra | plan no 


city administration would have to increase sal 


] 


aries to meet the hgh cost of living. Neith 


would it be paying higher wages to untrained 


men than it 1s paying to men who havi pent 


years and large sums money in securing 


training. The salaries would be automatically 


adjusted to meet the cost of living and ther 


would not be the degres ot injustice that ex sts 


today 


Automatic System of Compensation. 


The teaching profession today is not demand- 


ing increases in salaries as much as it is ce 


manding the same salary measured from a pur- 


chasing po nt of 


view that it was receiving fif 


teen or twenty-five years ago. It will always be 


in much the same predicament that it is today 


iis long as salaries are fixed in dollars and cents 


rather than in ratio to the wages ‘of unskilled 


labor or some other measur ol purchasing 


power, 


lhe teacher ; nd every other civil service em 


ployee receiving Vages fixe | by the gvoveriment 
condition that 


vovernment allowed mer 


lnk Very much the 


ple would bye t the 


Sine 


all peo 


chants to change the length of the yard, the 


number in a dozen, the ounces in a pound and 


1th ord r 


30 on 


to keep selling prices uniform. 


Until some simple automatic way is found of 
making salaries meet the cost of living this will 
be the case. It 
that is 


amount of 


is the ratio between wages and 


salar.es actual 


important and not the 
money. There is today roiling on a 
more powerful propaganda in favor of illiteracy 
than has been the case since the founding of 
the republie. 


What incentive is there for 


young man or 
1 young girl to educate himself or herself when 
all the papers, all the magazines emphasize the 
fact that an unskilled and uneducated person 
s able to earn more than one who has spent 


the money and the Chine that must be spent for 


an education? When brawn brings more money, 
greater ease and comfort, than mental training, 
hasn't the gymnasium a better chance to attract 
young people than the schools When it is con- 
stantly reiterated that teachers are so under 
paid that no normal person of talent will teach 
ch ol, how can we ¢ xpect ur ehildre n to re 
pect their teachers / Until we fix th ratio 
between the salaries paid teach rs an 


paid unskilled labor this is bound to be the ease 
ind instead of increasing the literacy of the 


‘ountry we will be decreasing 
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Idleness or Industry in Industrial Shops During 
the Summer Vacation? 


R. C. Woolman, Director of Industrial Education, Des Moines, Iowa 


Mr. School Official, are you permitting your 
expensive woodworking equipment in your high 
school to remain idle for two months dur.ng the 
summer vacation or are you keeping it busy dur- 
ing this period and thus having it make money 
for yous 

Are you hiring your manual training teachers 
for ten months and then permitting them to go 
for two months during the summer vacation to 
seek employment elsewhere or are you ke ping 
them employed during this period and thus hay 
ing them make money for you‘ 

Do you realize that w.th the proper organiza- 
tion your industrial teachers can make school 
Not only that you will be 


giving them employment for twelve months, 


furniture for you 4 


your equipment will be kept busy the year 
round, you will be getting better-made, better- 
finished furniture of a design to meet your own 
special requirements at a far less price than 
you are now pay.ng for it. 

In Des Moines, lowa, for a number of years 
the industrial teachers, together with the high 
school boys have been making all the furniture 


needed in the schools. This work has been ae- 


complished in two ways: First, for six weeks 
each year in each high school, the boys donate 
their services to the manufacture of school fur- 
niture during what we call the 
Period.” 


mation on quantity production on a commercial 


“Factory 
In this way the boys get inside infor 
basis. Second, on Saturdays and during sum 
mer vacations, the industrial teachers and the 
boys who show marked development during the 
school year are hired for this purpose. The 
rate of pay for both boys and teachers ranges 
from 35 cents to SO cents per hour aceording 
to their ability and speed, and we work for 
eight hours per day. 

The organization of this work is very similar 
to that of a factory making a general line of 
wood fixtures. We are called upon to manu 
facture not only furniture but fixtures, sash, 
doors and in fact everything that can be made 
out of wood. The director of industrial educa 
tion acts as superintendent of the plant. One 
of the high school shop teachers is foreman of 
the machine men, another high school shop 
teacher is foreman of the bench men, one of our 
junior-high-school — shop 
man of the 


teachers is fore 
finishers and one of our 
timekeeper 
We use 
two methods in making the original layout of 
the work—by details and by rods 
upon the type of work to be done. From either 
the details of rods, the cutting bill, Figure 1, 


mechanical “drawing teachers is 


and also has charge of the cost system. 


depending 





COOKING TABLES 


These tables are used in the grade schools and are manufactured in lots of 20 at a time We 











This is the shop in which we made our beginning. 











The Sander was made by the boys in this school and 


cost $19.65 The benches and handscrews were made by the boys at East High School. 


is made out in duplicate. The original copy 
remains in the othee for reference, the duplicate 
copy is given to the foreman of the machine 
men who begins cutting operations on the job. 
Kach job is given a number at the beginning 
and it is so designated and recognized thru the 
entire process of manufacture. As soon as the 
machine work on a job is completed by the ma- 
chine men, it is handed over to the foreman of 
the bench men and as soon as the bench men 
have assembled-it and fin:shed it in the “white” 
it is handed over to the foreman of the finish- 
ers. After it has been filled and varnished, it is 
delivered to the school building or buildings 
where it is intended to go or placed in storage 
for future requirements. During the entir 
process of manufacture, we keep an accurate 


) 


time record. Figure 2, by which we ean tell 
the exact cost of labor for machine work, bench 
work and finishing on each job which passes 
thru the shop. On a cost sheet Figure 3, the 
total cost of lumber, hardware, finishing ma 
terial, labor, drayage, storage, othice expense and 








or 
00 


overhead are computed for each job. As soon as 
each job is computed, the secretary of the school 
board is notified, in writing, of its completion 
and the cost of same and an order is issued 
for its delivery. 

As we have to live with the furniture we 
manufacture, we build it to last indefinitely. We 
put a finish on it that will last for years and 
during the eight years that we have been manu- 
facturing this furniture we have not had a sin- 
gle piece returned to us for repairs or to be 
refinished. 

Until the present time, we have manufactured 
all our furniture out of quartered white oak 
but the present exorbitant price of this wood 
and the great scarcity of panel stock, has made 
it necessary for the board to make some other 
selection of a cabinet wood for future manufac- 
ture. Fortunately, we have one of the largest 
walnut mills in the country in the city and if 
a satisfactory agreement can be made, we are 
hoping that walnut will be the chosen wood. 
During the next two years Des Moines is go‘ng 
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CABINETS FOR THE ART DEPARTMENT. 


inanufacture ten of these cabinets at a time. 
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SUPPLY CUPBOARDS. 
These cupboards are used in both grade and high schools. We manufacture 50 of 


these at a time. could not be purchased we 


thru the shop 








LOCKERS. 


This is the largest job we have ever undertaken. During the war when steel lockers 


manufactured 720 of these and we now have 104 more going 




















TEACHERS’ DESKS 
These desks are used by high school teachers and are manufactured in lots of 10 Wa ack abbaatiy sia 
at a time. are to be used in the Su 














BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 
North High School We 


> ™m 


to build two new high schools which will cost tical plan in the print shop and in the automo 
approximately $1,000,000 each and we are going 
to have the pleasure of designing and manufac- 
turing the built in furniture and fixtures for 
these two magnificent buildings. 

In this article, we have featured the wood- 
working end of this plan as we can show by 
actual photographs the work which has been ac- 
complished. We are following an almost iden- 


bile shop in the same school building in which 
the woodworking plant is situated. In the print 
shop, during the past year, the boys and teach- 
ers have turned out $15,000 worth of printing 
for the school district. In the automobile shop, 
the boys and teachers have kept the ears and 
trucks owned by the school district in repair and 
in first class running condition at all times. 








FILING CABINETS. 
nufacturing filing cases of all kinds Part of these cabinets 
perintendent’s office, part in the Secretary's office and the 
remainder in the office of the Truant Officer. 








BOOKKEEPING TABLES 


anufacture 20 of these tables at a time. 


We are well aware of some of the criticisms 
Kirst, that it 
takes a large equipment to do this work on a 
We made our start on the third 
floor of one of the oldest school buildings in the 
city, the Lincoln School, and at that time our 
lumber was stored in the basement. Our origi- 


that will be aimed at this plan. 


large scale. 


nal equipment consisted of an American twelve- 


inch jointer and an American precision saw 
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page 35. After we had convinced the board we 


eould build furniture at a less cost than they 


could buy it in the open market, they gave us a 
twenty-four-inch surfacer. For three 
years, we worked with the equipment as outlined 


above, but we outgrew our equipment and build 
ing and four years ago we moved into what we 
thought at the 
well equipped shops. 


time was a large building with 
With the ever increasing 
find that 


complete as it 


demands made upon us, we how our 


present equipment is not as 
should be and neither do we have the room we 
should have for the storage of lumber, the finish 
ing of our products and the storage of the same. 
Surely there are schools 


as conservative an equipment as we 


very few modern high 


today with 


had in the beginning. We are free to admit 
that it taxed our ingenuity to the limit at times 


but we made good with it in spite of our handi 
caps. 

Another question that is going to be asked is, 
The 


labor unions have always sanctioned the plan. 


what is the attitude of the labor unions? 
They know that the money paid for labor is 
paid to home folks and if we did not manu 
facture this furniture in the schools in this city, 
it would be purchased from some manufacturer 
in another city. 

Another question that will be asked, what is 
the attitude of the 


ness have always been very enthusiastic 


business men? ‘The busi- 
men 
over it and why shouldn’t they be? Lumber, 
hardware and 


chased from local concerns and the money that 


finishing materials are all pur 
we are saving the board each year means a sav 
ing to the taxpayers of the city, and in addition 
we are keeping all our money for labor and 
materials in our own home city. 

Another criticism that will be raised by edu 
that there is nothing educational about 
that it 
proposition and that they want to wash their 
hands clean of such What a fallacy! 
And the very same men who make this criticism 
will tell you on the other hand that the trouble 
with industrial education today is the lack of 
properly trained industrial teachers. They will 


cators is, 


such a plan, is purely a commercial 


a thing. 
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training of the ave?r- 
above reproach but that 
Where, may 


trade training 


you that the academic 


tell 
] 


age industrial teacher is 


he is lacking in trade experience. 


I ask, ean a teacher get better 


than in a factory making furniture, fixtures, 


sash and doors of all kinds, sizes and descrip- 


tions? We all reeognize that no matter how ef 
ficient our schools may be, we cannot turn out 
a finished 1ri¢ echanie Ih the school alone the fin 
ishing touch must come from the factory. 


Again, 


training 


may I ask, where can a boy get better 


than in such a factory working side 


by side with master craftsmen who are heartily 
interested in his developm«e nt¢ 
The 


overshadow the 


many advantages of this plan so far 
eritici that the 
little concern. It would 


manufacturers of 


sms, criticisms 


really are of not be 
fair to the 
to publish in this article, 


school furniture, 
the costs of the furni 
ture which we manufacture but we are making 
a very large saving to the board each year. The 
additional 


Saturdays, makes 


money which the teachers earn on 
a substantial inerease to their 
and by keeping them employed 
makes Des Moines a desir 
One of the great- 
t keeps the 
tenching organization of a department together 
and it 


in from six to ten new men each year. Still 


regular salary 
for twelve months, 
able place in which to teach 


est advantages of this plan is that 


is not necessary for a director to be break- 
ing 
another great advantage is that the men work- 
ing together in the same plant become better ac- 
see for themselves, each 


quainted. They can 


other’s strength and weakness and it all tends 





rIME-TICKET 


FORM 


toward a good fellowship which is a necessary 
and healthful condition for the successful op- 
eration of a large department in a school sys- 
tem. 
THE EDUCATIONAL CORSICAN 
BROTHERS. 

They were raised on a Wisconsin farm, grad 
uated from a normal school and entered the pro 
teaching. At the end of the first 
year of their teaching career the twin brothers 
conferred with their future. 
Would in the profession or try 
something else. 


fession of 
each other as to 
they remain 


“IT will quit school teaching. and become a 
manufacturer”, said the one. “I see no chance 
of getting rich in fussing with kids. I want 
more action, more novelty, more money.” 

“T will remain”, said the other. “I love my 
profession. It offers a useful and honorable 
It enables me to give more than I re- 
eeive and that is exactly what I like about my 
profession.” 


career. 


They parted. The one went to a large indus- 
trial center, secured a job in a factory, and be- 
gan to work for promotion and higher compen- 
The other continued his work at school. 
Today the 
the 


sation. 

That was twenty-five years ago. 
one brother is a millionaire manufacturer, 
other the president of a normal school. 

“Yes, I am well fixed now”, admitted the in- 
dustrial his 
an educa- 
“The war helped like sixty. 
Concluded on Page 121 


he recently 
brother who had come East to attend 
tional convention. 


captain, when met 

















SCHOOL BUDGETS AND TAXATION 


The Committee on Budgets of the Michigan 
State Teachers’ Associat:on has recently gath- 
ered from school districts thruout the state fiscal 
reports and budgets, and is now engaged in 
analyzing them. This committee, of which the 
writer is chairman, has not yet made sufficient 
progress to present a detailed report of its find- 
ings, but it has discovered that there are cities 
of considerable size in which no budget at all 
is prepared; that the practice ranges all the 
way from this minimum to that of cities in 
which the budget covers many printed pages 
and in wh'ch the expenses are analyzed and 
classified logically and minutely; and that in 
those cities in which budgets are made, there 
is no uniformity and little similarity. 

It seems desirable, therefore, to discuss 
briefly the importance of budget making and the 
conditions under which an effective working 
budget can be made; also the desirability of at 
least statewide uniformity in budget forms. 

Prof. E. P. Cubberley once said: “The only 
way to make better schools is to spend in an 
intelligent manner a_ constantly 
amount of money on them.” That we are 
spending “a constantly increasing amount of 
money on them” 
the amount spent annually in this country for 


mncreas.ng 


is apparent from the fact that 


elementary and secondary schools has increased 
during the last thirty years from $140,000,000 
to around $740,000,000, while the population has 
increased from 62,000,000 to perhaps 110, 
000,000; that is, while the population was in 
creasing approximately 60 per cent the expendi 
tures on public schools has increased 230 per 
cent. 

Or stated on a per capita basis, this country 
is now spending for public school education at 


least three times as much per capita of popula 


tion as it spent thirty years ago; and we all 
know that the expenditures are increasing by 


leaps and bounds at the present time. 


Essentials of Budget Making. 

A school budget may be defined as a state 
ment of proposed school expenditures for the 
following year. A scientifically constructed budg 
et is ofe in which the proposed expenditures 
are analyzed and classified according to their 
nature, function, object, and location, in order 
that the available funds may be apportioned 
properly among the several items of legitimat 
expense, taking care, first, in the order of im 
portance, of the absolutely necessary expenses 
and activities; second, of those that are merely 
desirable, and third, of those that represent new 
extensions of the educational field. 

Some of the conditions essential to successful 
budget making are the following: 

First—It is necessary for those who make the 
budget to know about how much money will b: 
available. In some cities this is determined 
by law, thru a fixed maximum tax rate. In most 
Michigan cities it is practically determined hy 
the Board of Education, subject, in two or three 
cases, to final action by some municipal au 
thority, in nearly all cases, however, subject 
only to approval by the taxpayers, which is 
given more or less perfunctorily. 

In practice, therefore, the budgetary limits 
are largely set by those who make the budgets 
This ought to be so in law as well as in prac 
tice. Just as the board of supervisors deter- 
mines the tax levy for the county and the city 
council or commission for the city, so the board 


Note—This paper was read before the Michigan Association 
of School Boards and Superintendents, March 29, 1920 


E. O. Marsh, Jackson, Mich. 


of education should determine it for the school 
district, subject only to necessary and reasonable 
legal restrictions to safeguard the public against 
dishonesty and incompetency. 

Function of Budgets. 

Second—The fact should be recognized that 
school budget making is essentially an educa- 
tional function. Those who make the budget 
and apportion the funds among the several items 
of expenditure determine the school policies for 
the ensuing year. 

The amount set aside for teachers’ salaries, 
for instance, not only fixes the quality and grade 
of teachers that can be employed, but also the 
number of teachers, and therefore the size of 
classes; the amount set aside for supervision de 
termines whether the supervision shall be ade 
quate or inadequate; the amount for evening 
schools or summer schools or special schools or 
any other department determines how effectively 
that departm« nt can be earried on. 

If this is so, then budget making is an im- 
mediate function of the superintendent’s of 
fice, and one of its most lMportant functions. 
The superint ident hould secure’ estimate 
from other administrative officers and from de 
partment heads—if the school district is large 
enough to have such officers and heads and he 
should have their advice and assistance in form 


ulating the budget; but inasmuch as his offic 
at the heart and center of the whole school 
th all 
the school activiti . is the office held re spon 
sible fbr the 


S\ stem, 1s the only othe tr close touch 


inaugurating and executing of 
school plans and policies, there is ho othe r place 
where the budget can be properly formulated. 
Of eourse the board of educati m1, aS the rep 
publie, should 
have the final voice in the matter, just as it must 


resentatives of the tax paying 


and should have the final voice on othe r polier . 
and practices reco mime nded by, the Supe rintend 
ent. And just as the superintendent should 


to his board prepare d to explain and defend any 
poliey which he hopes to have adopted, so he 
should be prepared to explain and defend every 


item in the proposed budget 
Comparative Figures Necessary. 
Vhird—Intelligent budget 


upon having available in budget form for pur 


depends 


| 
MAKIN 


poses of comparison complete financial report 

if the school district for several years immed 

ately preceding. Almost all objects of expendi- 
ture continue from year to year, and it is es 
sential that the budget maker should have be 
fore him the amounts of money devoted to these 
objects in preceding years. Any material in 
crease or decrease in these amounts in the new 
budget will thus be 
must be justified. New items of expense that 


mmediately apparent, and 


are introduced will also thus become apparent, 
and these also must be explained and justified. 
But in order that fiscal reports may be avail- 
able there must be an adequate system of ac 
counting, and in order that these reports and 
the budget may be comparable, the accounting 
system must be closely correlated ‘with the budg 


et form. ‘These three things cannot be separ 
ated the accounting system, the fiscal report, 
and the annual budget. 

Intel] gent 


ing depends upon having available the budgets 


Fourth and efficient budget mak 
or fiscal reports of other school districts of simi 
While the local budget must always 


be made with reference to local needs and con- 


lar rank. 


dit ons, the budget maker who found by compar 
ing the expenditures of his school district with 
those of othe r sim lar districts that the pro- 


Pe) 


portion of funds assigned in his budget to cer- 
tain items was noticeably higher or lower than 
assigned to the same items elsewhere, would at 
least have cause to consider carefully whether 
his budget was altogether defensible. 

Lf he should find, for instance, that the cost 
of education per capita in his school district 
was three times as much for high school pupils 
as for elementary pupils, and an examination 
oft other budgets showed that the norm or aver- 
age was but twice as much, he would be apt to 
conclude, (unless there were some very unusua) 
local condition to justify the situation) that his 
secondary schools were getting too large a pro- 
portion of the local funds. 

He would perhaps discover that his elemen- 
tary teachers were more seriously underpaid 
than his high school teachers, or that the ele 
mentary class unit was larger than it should be, 
or that his school system was giving less atten- 
tion than others to special schools and the other 
devices commonly employed to care for special 
groups of children or to reduce retardation or 
elimination. 


Keven then he might not be justified i Con 
cluding that his high school department was 


getting more money than it should. <A furthes 
examination of other budgets might show that 
this department Was getting no more per ¢ apit a 
based on attendance, than other high schools, 
but that his elementary department was wetting 
His plain duty in 


would be to trv to get more money 


much less than the average 


‘ 


that event. 


in some way for the elementary schools, but 
partment, unless there were no other possible 


ay out of the difficulty. 


Things to be Accomplished. 


Chis feature of successful budget maki has 
been presented in somewhat greater detai! than 
the others because it touches more close!y the 


work of the Budget Committee of the Mich ran 
State Teachers’ Association 


things this committee hopes to accomplish 


There are several 


iirst—The creation of a conviction in the 
minds of those school authorities who do not 
vet have it that the making of a budget is a 
highly important and valuable work, that with- 
out it. school expenditures cannot be intelligently 
listributed or properly explained and defended 
We are hearing a eveat deal 


these days about the emergency in edueation 


Lefore the public. 


The real crisis which the publie schools are fae 


Ing today is the financial crisis, and the en.er 


gency in education will disappear when the 
financial problem is solved. 

Second—The adoption of a uniform budget 
After the committee 


has received and studied the financial statements 


form thruout the state. 


and budgets it is now collecting, it hopes to 
draw up a budget form which it can recommend 
Without such uniformity 
the budgets cannot be compared with one an 
other, and one of the chief benefits will be lost. 


It hopes to make the form simple enough so 


for general adoption. 


that it can be used in the small city as well as 
the large, classifying the usual expense items 
under main divisions and sub-divisions in such 
a way that the small city which does not have 
all the activities found in the large city may 
at least pros de the figures under all the main 
divisions and some of the sub-divisions, while 
the large city may carry the classification far 
ther. 

Third—The adoption by the Michigan State 
Department of Education of a fiseal report form 
based upon the budget form submitted. It is 
generally recognized, by the State Department, 
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I believe, as well as by local school authorities 
that the pre sent fi ineial report orm 18 ant 
quated, llomieal. and based upor no particul: 


g r 
that the 


vecounti go system, and firures sub- 
mitted by the different school districts are ar 
by different 


and are therefore not 


| 
methods, are inaccurate, 


rived at 
comparable. Furthe r 
more, they entail a vast amount of extra and 
fruitless work upon reporting officers by reason 
of the fact that the state reports are entirely 
different from those 
Educati mr at Wash 

The id 


authorities to gather the reports trom the 


required by the Bureau of 
neton. 
would be for the state 


local 


trans 


al arrangement 


districts in such form that they ean be 
department to the 


federa| department at Washington, thus reliey 


mitted directly by the state 
ing local authorities of the onerous and useless 
two entire ly distinet and differ 
followed 


other states, and it is under 


task of m iking 
ent reports. This plan is already being 


in New Y ork and 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


nsideration by our M 


Uniformity of Accounting Systems. 
But if this Michigan 
adopt similar 
counting As a matter of fact, this 


kernel of the whole 


is done school districts 


| be obliged to systems of ae 
is the real 
matter. Uniformity in re 
porting and in budget making will be made easy 
by uniformity in accounting, and the state de 
partment can do the cause of education on its 
financial side no greater service than by bring- 


ing pressure to bear that will result in practi 


} 


cally uniform accounting systems thruout the 


state. 

The system that will undoubtedly be approved 
United States 
Bureau of Education, the United States Census 
Oitice, the Association of School Accounting Of 
National Council 


on Uniform Records and Reports, 


is the one recommended by the 


ficers, the Committee of the 


of Edueatio 


39 


d other similar bodies, a system already in 


use In many cities of Michigan and other states. 
It may be changed in minor particulars to se 
cure a somewhat more log:cal analysis and dis- 
tribution of expense items, but as long as it re- 
mains the system upon which federal reports 


must be made, it 


will hardly be desirable or 


practicable for any particular state or city to 
depart from it very far. 

There are many other important problems 
confronting boards and superintendents; but I 
should like to convey this thought: that at the 
bottom of all our school ills is the question of 
revenue, that the quality and number of teach- 
ers, the kind of buildings, equipment, and edu- 
cational supplies, the character and efficiency of 
all our school activities, depend primarily upon 
revenue, and that the handling in an intelligent 
manner of the revenue we get is the best and 
only way to get sufficent revenue with which 
to run our schools. 


Advertising the Work of the Board of Education 


This is an age ot adve rtising. |: very success 
ful business, whethe r large or small, Isa liber il 
user of advertising space The big business has 


attained its present proportions thru publicity, 


and the small business is trying to grow large 
by similar methods. Business men members of 
boards of education thoroly appreciate the valu 


of advertising, but few of them ever think of 


utilizing the same principle for the benefit of 


¢ 


their school or for the reputation of its adminis 


tration. 
Only a Tew years ago, schoo] board memb« rs 
] 


regarded their body as a kind of closed corpora 


They 


or at the 


met pleasantly at the choolhouse, 
othee of a 


reading of the 


tion. 
member, listened to the 
3, elected a teache ror two, 


aster, 


minute 
decided to close the chool a veek at 
smoking 
stories, and 


an enjoyable evening together. When 


paid a few bills, and adjourned atter 


several cigar vapping a few 
spending 
the time 
added a 
amount asked the previous year, 
that. Perhap 


tion: the budget was voted unanimously: and 


make up the budget, they 
dollars to the 


ind let it go at 


CAMEe tT) 
couple of thousand 


} dozen people atten 


] 


the old memb« r vere always Cé rtall tT re-elec 


tion. But those days have passed with the $40 a 
month teacher and a very different situation 
exists. 

Unde r modern conditions, thi competent 


member of an appointive board, who shes to 


retain his position in educational affairs, has 
only to fear a change in the political complexion 
of his city, but the elective membe r has to 


reckon with the vagaries of the most uncertain 


thing on earth—the average voter. Of late years, 
Mr. Average Voter has developed a disconcert 
ing habit of voting as he thinks. He wants to 
know what s going on. He demands that he 
be told how his He expect to 


receive full value for every pr nv of his school 


money = spent 


tax, and if he finds that he is not getting it, 


or imagines that he is not, which amounts t 


the same th ng, something is 


croliny to happy li. 
and there \W l] he sone TOW faces on the a4 hool 
‘| he publ c de 


qualifications of the ear 


board atter the next elect Ol. 
] 


mands fl change: tne 


didates are of deration: and, hav 


Average Voter re 


secondary consi 


aim, Mr 


ing achic ved hy 


Mains satisfied until another election, when he 


repeat ~ the process 


Th = procedure is not always of hy nefit to the 


schools It is true that, in many eases, the citi 
zen who is thus swept into office finds, after tak 
ing his seat, that the board of education is not 


Henry C. Shinn, Mt. Holly, N. J. 


The alleged 


fails to appear, 


as it had been painted. 


is. black 
extravagance or incompetency 
short time the new member has learned 
ng the 


ice that he ean. But MALy 


ind Ilha 


1 


his duties and is giv school the best ser 
school boards hav 
intelli 


beeause the 


been deprived oO! the ass stance oT ae tive > 
it and 


publie 


valuable members, solely 


never heard of the excellent results ac 


complished, but based their opposition upon in 
‘complete or incorrect information which filtered 
thru unofficial sources The school board is al 
Ways a target tor the shafts of eriticism. Stories 
of inattention, wasteful and unnecessary eX 


allege d 


graft” are easily put into circulation, and fre 


penditures, Incompetent — te achers and 


quently remain unanswered, for the board con 
| : 


am . i af 
siders it undignified to take any notice of them. 


Publicity of school business will prevent these 


rumors. ‘The wise board will advertise its ae 


complishments, and in doing so, it cannot be ac 


cused of “blowing its own horn,” for it is merely 


satisfying a legitimate public demand for infor 


mation 


Star chamber proceedings and secretiveness 


I school affairs he long to the period ot the 


common drinking cup and the 


wood-burning 
echoolroom stove. The people who pay the 
taxes are entitled to know what is done with 
their money It is the duty of the board of 


education to enlighten them, and the only sue 
reach the thru the 
Rural boards can make use of the 


columns of the county paper, and urban boards 


cessful way to 


publie is 


Hew spapers. 


vill find many mediums for publicity in their 
All of the papers will be glad 
to print authoritative and official school items, 
and the 
much of its advertising, 


) 
h indled ils 


In addition to the 


own community. 


board will not be required to pay for 
as it will generally be 
news. 

annual finaneial report, 
a complete narrative 
published, 
weeks after the close of the 
This report should mention all th 
made to the buildings 


the your, 


vhich is required by law, 


report. of school progress should be 
preferably a few 
school year, 
improvements that were 
and playgrounds during with the ap 
about. th 
inereased enrollment, the necessity of employing 
idditional teachers and the 
records of 


promotion foll 


proximate cost, and give information 


opening ot new 


athletie teams, the plan of 


rooms 
rwwed in the grades, number of 
pupils promoted compared with that of the pre 
viou vear, and evervthing that has been done 
to increase the efficiency of the school or to 


e conditions more healthful for the pupils 


An outline of future plans should be included. 
Tell what the board hopes to do next year. State 
the improvements contemplated and 


rough estimate of their cost. 


give a 
Explain how the 
school has improved, and show how much better 
it can be made if these plans are carried out. 
Ask for publie support and appeal for sugges- 
tions or criticism. The effort of such a report 
will be immediately felt in inereased publie ap- 
preciation of the work of the board, and even if 
regular advertising rates are paid to secure its 
publication the money will be well spent. 

If the board wishes to go further in its pub- 
licity, and funds are available for the purpose, 
the re port can be printed in the form of a book- 
let and distributed by means of the pupils, hav- 
In this way 
The 


money for this purpose is en- 


ing each child take a copy home. 
the report is certain to reach the parents. 
expenditure of 
tirely lewal, and the action of the board in volun 
tarily rendering an account of its work will 
make it many warm friends, and silence much 
unjust eriticism. 


Many 


selves to 


information that lend them- 
publication will 


items of 
themselves 
An attempt should be made 


suggest 
during the year. 
to keep the school constantly before the public 
in a constructive way. The supervising principal 
can supply much material that can be profitably 
laid before the citizens in this manner, and the 
school will be greatly benefited by the increase 
in interest. 

As soon as it becomes evident that the dis 
trict will require an extra appropriation for a 
new building in the near future, a carefully ar- 
ranged campaign of education ought to be be- 
gun. Publish brief data showing how the popu- 
lation has Show the overcrowded 
present buildings. Explain 
why it is necessary that some pupils are on half 
time 


increased. 


condition of the 


Give the citizens a chance to ask ques- 
tions and to acquaint themselves with existing 
conditions. No new school building was ever 
voted without some opposition, but the difficulty 
of securing the appropriation will be greatly les- 
sened if the citizens understand the real need 
for it. 

On the other hand, the board should avoid too 
much publicity. Some of its transactions should 
be diplomatically secluded in the privacy of the 
minute book. The line of demareation between 
matters of public knowledge and private busi- 


No board should 


an item that a pupil had been ex- 


ness must be sharply drawn. 
send out 


Concluded on Page 119) 
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LETTERS TO LESTER 


AN OPTIMISTIC DISCUSSION ABOUT A PESSIMISTIC SITUATION 


My Dear Lester: 

Here is your $75.00 note. I was glad to re- 
ceive the principal and interest as I soon shall 
be obliged to make a little payment myself. It 
is with much regret that I learn this is about 
all you have saved since the beginning of the 
school year. You will have to watch your bills 
rather closely if you make it thru the summer 
and on till next October without borrowing 
again. 

Yes, I shall do what I can to secure that 
Chautauqua job for you for the summer. I went 
to Halpin, the banker, today and he wrote a 
good letter for you. I am sorry tho. I wanted 
to see you working on your master’s degree. If 
you expect to remain in teaching you will need 
this degree rather than introducing Chautauqua 
talent in June and July. 

No, I would not if I were you, try for the 
superintendency over at Dunville. You should 
stay where you are for at least another year. 
Doubtless your board will do something for you 
if you have made good. Then there are no pos- 
sibilities for you over there. I used to look over 
that place myself. Until Atchison went there 
they changed superintendents practically every 
year. They have not increased his salary but 
once in the past three years. They have too 
low an assessed valuation and a high birth rate 
and you are aware what this means—too many 
times a poorly paid, undertrained, dissatisfied 
corps of teachers. About the only thing you 
would gain would be the control of more pupils 
and teachers and a very little increase in your 
salary. 

Too Much Introspection. 

Now most of your letter was about as cheerful 
as the story of a dissatisfied patron on her third 
visit. I was thinking it was about time for you 
to write a letter in this tone. This one bal- 
ances those extremely optimistic epistles re- 
ceived last fall. Like every school man you 
need some good hard punches every so often 
to keep your feet on solid earth. But there is 
no use getting your face down where your feet 
should be. 
and you look at youn pupils, patrons and teach 


I suppose your face is getting long 


ers with a frown and take the attitude of a 
much abused man. Frankly now you are mak 
ing it hard for yourself for re-election. My 
diagnosis of your case is too much introspec- 
tion and you are taking the propaganda in be- 
half of the profession too seriously. A big 
healthy fellow like you has no business to have 
the blues. I had to laugh as you related some 
of your troubles. Most of your trials are not 
altogether peculiar to the teaching profession. 
Other men in other lines have similar ones. 

I noted what you had to say about the Sun- 
day afternoon you and Doris were out strolling 
with some other young people and that group of 
small boys followed you at some distance and 
kept making insinuating remarks and when they 
grew tired of this, they guessed the direction 
you would take, ran ahead and wrote remarks 
on the sidewalk. Now it is true this grows old 
when you are a teacher, rather fond of the girl 
and she does not understand or is inclined to 
take it seriously. 

That was rather hard on Doris, too, that night 
at the box supper for the school to make up 
the deficit on football, when after the boxes 
were sold and most of the young couples had 
begun to eat, some one threw the banana peel- 
ing at you and it hit Doris squarely in the face. 
I am glad to know tho she laughed and you 
did not lose your temper. 

Tonic for Ailing Men. 


Yes, all of us receive snarling notes, anony 


A. Boyd 


mous letters threatening dire things, but 
these are merely the ingredients of a tonie for 
an ailing man. You are not the only teacher 
who puts up with these insulting actions. It 
seems the public must just rub it in on those 
You must learn to take 


a number of these things as part of the game. 


who do much to serve. 


You are too easily affected by what others may 
do or say. Do you remember last fall about 
those newspaper writeups? You were carried 
off your feet. 
the slough of despondency. 


Now you seem to be sinking in 


Depend upon yourself. Be prepared to stand 
success or adversity without much outward 
But if you are unable to stand the 
buffeting of the profession, you will be unable 


change. 


to stand it in business or any other profession, 
so I would advise you to secure a little land 
way out in Bear Creek township, twelve miles 
from any town, where your grandfather lived 
and stay there. Here you will seldom be criti 
cised publicly. Here the politicians and 
especially our own political leader who has made 
good at Washington will visit you at least bien 
nially and tell you, “You are the greatest people 
on earth: you are the most progressive; you 
raise the best grain and the best live stock and 
your wives are the best cooks ” the same 
stuff each biennial per'od with variations of 
course in ’possum and negro stories, and you 
will believe him. When vou come to the county 
seat the editor will write of “that up-to-date 
farmer and civic leader from Bear Creek town 
ship ” 

The Condolence Committee. 

So you had two teachers resign during the 
holidays. One married and moved to Alaska 
and the other resigned to accept clerical work 
in a real estate office. If you only need one 
teacher now in a system the size of yours you 
need not complain. You have about your pro- 
portion of the shortage. So your teachers bunch 
up after school hours and talk about their posi 
tion and its possibilities. Some come from five 
to fifteen minutes each day after the rules and 
regulations of the board say they should be 
there, and you have spoken twice at teachers’ 
meetings about this and then went to one or 
two, and they told you the school ought to be 
thankful they came at all. 

There never was more discontent among 
I used to have teach- 
ers’ meetings and explain what and how T 
wanted work done but now I’m the chief spokes 
man of the condolence committee. It has to be 
tho. Many teachers are taking the propaganda 
in their behalf a little too seriously. As T indi 
cated I fear this is one thing that affects you. 
As teachers we must not lose our heads when 
the press is dealing so well in our behalf. When 
the movement started to waken the public to the 


teachers than at present. 


condition of teaching, Barnes told me it would 
take such a shaking many of the teachers would 
fall thru or jump over the sereen. This, my 
boy, in Barnes’s opinion, is the dark hour for 
teachers. It is, too, an eliminating contest. 
Only those who desire to teach and those too 
incompetent to do anything else will remain in 
the work. As soon as possible strong examina 
tions and honest superintendents will slough off 
these weak ones and we shall have a profession 
to be proud of—one, too, the publie will respect. 
So if you wish to teach, now more than ever, is 
the time to stay in the profession. 
The Basket Ball Fight. 

I regretted very much to hear of that fight 
your basketball team had at Afton a few days 
ago. Caldwell was here with his bhovs and he 
said he was at Afton with his basketball girls 
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and saw it coming at a considerable d stance 
He told me the story, and it was something ithe 
the following to the best of my remembrance: 
The entire town had turned out for the double 
header. There were perhaps two hundred 
miners present. The girls’ game had 
played without trouble, the local team wi 


coal 
been 
ning 
by a good margin, and the boys were warming 
up for the real game of the evening when it 
seems you made a talk. 
ventilated at all. The air was thick and a few 
days before a high school girl had died of the 
flu. Caldwell said he spoke to you before the 


The building Was not 


game and you told him how you had appealed to 
the janitor and principal and they paid no at 
tention. You spoke on ventilation. You ex. 
plained the danger of the flu, the condition in 
the room and asked the audience to be patient 
while the windows were raised. Before you 
were thru they were yelling in unison “Put him 
out if he wants cold air” and other remarks not 
necessary to mention here. But the windows 
were not raised. Caldwell thinks you were right 
in principle, that what you said would have 
met with a willing response from a home audi- 
ence, but that you used poor judgment. to up 
peal to this crowd. Then the real contest each 
year in your sub-district is between your town 
and Afton. 

The game was close. In facet it would decide 
which team would enter the tournament at the 
teachers’ college. The referee decided upon sey- 
eral days before the game had failed to come 
and the local principal had arranged for one of 
his seniors to referee the game. Again vou de 
murred, delaying the game, till you saw there 
was no chance of getting even an umpire and 
of course the crowd grew more abusive of you 

Bystanders Get Hurt. 

The first half closed without serious trouble 
except that your captain complained several 
times of the unfair tacties of his opponents. 
Any one could see the game was getting away 
from the official. Your boys tho were fivi ahead 
when the half closed. 

The second started much rougher than before 
A big player on the loeal team In one serim 
mage picked up the lightest man on your team 
round the waist and swung him round a time 
or two to the immense delight of the audience. 
The referee was putting in most of the time 
ealling personal fouls and then not getting all 
when one of your forwards, the one making 
practically all the points was disqualified. Of 
course this did not help your temper or that 
of the boys, and yet you were three points ahead. 
rom this point on Caldwell is unable to tell 
a clear story but the fight started. The two cen- 
ters began it right under the goal. They were 
at it and blood was dripping before the referee 
could reach them. In a moment the court was 
covered with coal miners with coats off striking 
at your players and especially at the one in the 
fight. One of your subs who had not been in 
the game nor had taken part in any way, re- 
ceived a severe blow in the face and was knocked 
against a red hot stove and his bare shoulder 
and arm severely burned. Cooler heads stopped 
the matter but on invoicing, your sub, really 
the innocent bystander, had reeeived the worst 
injuries, and three other players were bleeding. 
Then you refused to continue the game. While 
you were arguing, Caldwell said he collected his 
girls and chaperon and left the building and 
that he did not see you again. 
trouble. You are not 
aware, perhaps, how much a thing like this 


I regret you had this 


reacts against you, your team, the school, the 


town and even against athleties in general 
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Discordant Colors and Courtships. 

I was interested in what you wrote about the 
troubles coming from that hazy fringe where 
school control and outside affairs shade into 
each other. So that old lady who had one boy 
staying with her doing light housekeeping made 
a complaint against him—that he sets his alarm 
for 5 a. m. and then gets up at 8. The other 
night he came in bringing another boy and 
about eleven had supper. She 
speak to him about his alarm clock as her other 


asked you to 
roomers are going to leave if he does not quit it, 
and she needs all of them to make a living so 
she can pay, she says, her school taxes now over 
due. 

Then another one asked that you speak to the 
children about coasting past her house after 9 
p. m. and Miss Butler, one of the high school 
teachers, made a complaint to you about Susie 
Chadwick—that 
colors, and that Miss Butler is unable to con 
Susie in the 


Now you will have to be rather cautious 


she dresses in such discordant 


duct a recitation properly with 
room. 
in making advances into this no man’s land 
At least you had better limit your advance to 
then 


one sector at a time and dig in tor the 
counter attack. 
That 


that had affected your school was quite inter 


sweetheart epidemic you mentioned, 


esting too. And you found pupils even in the 
fifth grade affected, and when you took up the 
matter in that grade the youngsters told on eac} 
other? It 
to that one little fellow when it was brought out 


must have been a painful experience 
there before his teacher, fellow pupils and sweet 
heart in that room, that he also “had a girl” in 
the sixth grade and also one in the other ward 
school. 

It is no wonder if you went into such details 


that 
upon yourself. 


you did not get out without reflections 
So the boy’s mother came up 


were at M r 


White’s, stating she had telephoned you a num 


that evening to see you while you 
ber of times but was unable ever to find you at 
would Come 
And Dor 
her this 
first time in two weeks you had been down ex 


Now I 


home, and so she just thought she 
where she would be sure to find you. 


from the next room reminded was the 


cept on Sunday night. un glad to hear 


that you are innocent of the charge brought 
against you, that the reason the children wer 
so inclined to sparking was on account of thi 
superintendent and the teachers setting such 
example. It is rather hard for a young ma 
with a satisfactory girl to speak to his teachers 
about such matters You will have to be ear 
ful in denying yourself many little pleasures to 
control others and to secure popular approy 
in a small town. 


Professional Prestige and Oysters. 

I told my coach recently 
bills. That big deficit a 
school. If the pupils are not 
have a tendency to 


about 
bad 


used to it, it vill 


your oO thot) 


thing tor your 


take the pep out of them 
m elosed and you 


paid all the bills that you knew were 


So you thought when the seas 


outstand 


ing, you were ready to plan for basket ball and 
since then you have paid doctor bills, drug bills 
telephone bills. taxi ly lls The 1 Vou thought 


you were all thru only to have one of the loeal 
restaurants mail a b.ll 
Oakland football team with 


a cash guarantee 


tor $16.00 tor in oyster 
Vhom 


supper for 


you had So vou looked uyp> tlie 


contract with this team, took if down. howed 
it to the propr.etor and indicated that he would 
have to look elsewhere for the money And 


he countered with a note from your coach tell 


ing him to prepare the oysters. Apparently your 
Oakland 


decisive margin wishing to show his sportsman 


coach after defeating the team by a 


ship and to leave with the visitors happy mem 


ories of the town ordered the ovsters. 


you 
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You will learn in the course of time to have 


a rather clear understanding in regard to all 


the bills the school is to pay tor, especially if 


loo 


indiv idual seells lo 


Have ali inexperienced coach. many 
times this rather 
think all th 


him to pick 


aggressive 
school is there for 
football 
vork up “pep” 


Sa place lor 

material and for you to 
for the games. 

It seems to me you are unfair with that school 

Mr. Prewit, 1 believe it is,—the 

me who found the dollar error in your bills at 


board member 


your first board meeting last fall,—when you 
call him meddlesome. You seem to resent that 
he suggested in his recent visit that your sci 
ence teacher was too careless with apparatus 


and you should keep maps, chairs, desks, ete., 
repaired and that the sew lng 


oil badly. 


friends you have in town. 


machines needed 
ln my opinion he is one of the best 
He seems to be hon- 
St eking 


est enough—not popular approval in 


anyway—to come to you privately and speak ot 
the actual problems as he sees them. 

Please give him credit tor being fully inter 
ested in you and the school. You ought to be 
thankful he things to you, rather 


than saying 


says what he 
it some night later in the year just 


preceding the school election, betore the parent 


teacher association. 1 would suggest that you 


take him to one side some of these days when 


you happen to meet him and thank him—yes, 


honestly thank him—tor his assistance, that you 


apprec.ate more than any one his attitude in 


coming direct to you rather than whispering 
your low grades to the aggregation in the corner 
drug store. 

lhe trouble with most of us is we hate to 
hear our own low standing discussed and yet 


this 18 Just what 
flattery. | 


is needed rather than so much 


have heard so much of it at teach- 


er associations and before high school audi 
ences 1t may be L am somewhat prejudiced. But 


the flattery taye about as near school prob 


lems as many of our popular speakers ever get 
n their discussion. 
Please 


inspector's report It’s too 


advise me fully when you receive the 


bad if all you say 


true about your condition when he came. It 


may be you had grown just a little careless 
about matters. Of course | regret that this in 
dignant patron should have been in the office 
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41 
and in order to stop her story introduced 
her to the inspector and she forthwith proceeded 
to run the entire reel again for his benefit. Ex- 


you 


perience will doubtless teach you how things 
become tangled, even when one is trying to 


would not 
take things too seriously as this patron will not 


watch every corner every minute. | 


affect the inspector’s judgment much if your 


school work is up to the standard in every other 


way. White’s Redemption. 
Now IL wish you would go more into detail 


in regard to that consolidation proposition you 
presented to your board. ‘True enough you wrote 
considerable, but I am interested in the success 
of this movement and there are so many ques- 
tions I could ask if 1 could be with you a brief 
time. I am glad to know that petitions have 
been presented and there will be a vote soon. 
Yes I expected some to be radically opposed. 
You will doubtless tind others  be- 
sides that big Swede with the 
or seven inches long and all white in his eyes. 
It is too bad tho that you lost those non-resident 
pupils on account of this movement with the 
Mr. Prewit has 
suggested it might be well for you to let up a 
little on 
that if a few 


many 
mustache six 


prospect of losing others. So 


your stand for consolidation stating 
more non-residents left the board 
would likely have to borrow the money to pay 
the teachers the last month of school. 


White’s action in treating you so well and 


some ot 


yet your feeling his opposition in every move 


is just a little strange. Keeping company with 
his daughter puts you in a hard position to fight 
the old Have 
him this extension in all its details? 


that White 


with the 


with 
You spoke 
years ago 
private 
cemetery along one side of the land and that 


That. you ever discussed 


about cemetery where 


bought the quarter section 
a year or two later, he removed the tombstones 
over along the fence and plowed up the land. 
Since then tho he has joined the church and 
people are not inclined to criticise him so much. 
| would be slow to use anything like this against 
him in the election even if there are some ad- 
vocating it. That straw vote at one meeting, 
15 to 12 for consolidation, at least is promising. 

Do not hesitate to write me now about that 
report and this consolidation. 


Your Unele, Ben Trvis. 








OF PHYSICS AT THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 


TECHNOLOGY 
By a simple but ingenious combination of lead spheres, brass rods and fine drawn quarts threads, they ascertain by 
the laws of gravitation, that the earth weighs 6,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 tons. 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND THE LAW 


Harry R. 


Loss of Property by Eminent Domain. 

That a privately owned school is open to all 
children will not protect its real property from 
condemnation by a railroad company as already 
applied to a public use (1 Ohio N. P. N.S. 301). 
Here it was sought to take the property of a 
Catholic school which was alleged to be “open 
to all children.” The court said: “While it is 
true that this is a use of a public character, and 
in the highest degree commendable, yet the owa 
ership is private, and the general public has no 
right to demand ‘ts continuance.” So in Maine 
it was held that land conveyed to trustees for 
the purpose of erecting and maintaining an 
academy is private property, and a highway may 
be laid out upon it (11 Me. 109). The same doc 
trine has been announced also in Pennsylvania 
(12 Luzerne Legal Register 14). 

The power of eminent domain is a prerogative 
of sovereignty. By its exercise property pre 
viously taken for one public use may be taken 
for a different public use 
exercised in favor of public uses over any and 
all property, private and even public, and the 


The power may be 


property and franchises of corporat.ons as we'll 


as individuals, altho dedicated to publie uses, 
may be taken for other public uses. The legis 
lature may authorize the appropriation of prop 
erty already devoted to a public use to anh en 
tirely inconsistent public use (31 L. R. A. 183). 
The rule is subject, however, to the limitation 
that property devoted to a public use cannot be 
taken to be used for the same purpose in the 
same manner, as this would amount simply to 
taking of property from one and giving it to an 
other without any benefit or advantage to the 
public (73 Pac. 670; 15 Cyc. 621). Therefore, it 
follows in principle that a school corporation 
cannot be empowered to take property from 
another school corporation to use “for the same 
purpose in the same manner.” 

If a state contracts with a private educational 
institution not to exercise against it the power 
of eminent domain, is the state bound by this 
bargain? Yes, if the power of eminent domain 
is something that can be contracted away; but it 
is clear that it is rather an “essential power of 
government” of which the state cannot be di- 
vested by the legislature. A statute purporting 
to relinquish this power is void (Note, 4 L. R. 
A. 787). The provision of the federal constitu- 
tion that the obligation of contracts shall not be 
impaired has no application to such a case (7 
N. E. 627). Therefore, the legislature cannot 
bind the state to refrain from exercising the 
power of eminent domain against the property 
of its private educational:-institutions (10 Phil 
156). 

Liability for Assessments for Local 
Improvements. 

It usually is the policy of the states to en- 
courage education by exempting from general 
taxation property owned and used by private 
educational institutions; but inasmuch as a pro- 
vision of law exempting such property from 
“taxation” does not of necessity exempt it from 
“assessment” for local improvements, no funda- 
mental reason exists why it should not con- 
tribute to a local improvement which enhances 
its value and is not a burden upon it because of 
the benefits it acquires (Note, 35 L. R. A. 37). 
It is almost universally held that a general ex- 
emption from taxation does not extend to as 
sessments for local improvements (1 Cooley on 
Taxation—3rd Ed.—p. 362). 

Indeed, even public schools have been held 
liable for such assessments, the authorities on 


Trusler, Dean, College of Law, University of Florida 


this que stion being about evenly diviced for and 
against their habil:ty (Ann. Cas. 1913 D, 1101) 
Judge Cooley has said that “there is no more 
reason to excuse from payment when properts 
is taken under eminent domain’ (2 Cooley on 
Taxation—38rd Ed.—p. 1236). Obviously, there 
is more reason for holding the property of pri 
vate educational institutions Uable for assess 
ments for local improvements than for holding 


the property of public schools liable for then 


since the property of the former can enjoy 
presumption of exemption as publ’e property c« 

‘ted to a governme ital use 

It is easier to collect an as e-sment against a 
private school for local improvements, than 
agaiust a publ-c school. The property u-ed foi 
school purposes by a public school cannot be sold 
to satisfy taxes and assessments, since it is ab 
solutely esseitial that a public chool d strict 
should own a schoolhouse, and if it were sold 
the public would have to replace it (37 S. W. 
(17; 62 Ga. 325; Ann. Cas. 1913 D, 1101). But 
if the property of private sch ols, altho devoted 
to school purposes were sold to satisfy taxes and 
assessments, the public would not have to re 
place it, and the courts have refused to interfer 
with the sale of such property for such purposes 
(101 Pa. St. Rep. 530; 24 N. J. L. 504; 116 
Mass. 189). 


Segregation of White and Negro Students. 

A state of course may legally segregate white 
and negro students in its public schools. May 
Undoubt 
edly, if the school be a corporation, whose char 


it do so also in its private schools ¢ 


ter the legislature has reserved power to amend. 
This much has been firmly established by the 
According to the Acts of Ken 
tucky, 1904, any person, association or corpora 
f the 
white and negro race are both received as pu 
pils for instruction, shall be fined $1,000, and 
$100 per day for each day such institution is 


follow ing case: 


tion, operating ra school where pupils ( 


operated after conviction. Under this statute 
Berea College, a corporation duly organized un 
der the laws of Kentucky, was indicted, found 
guilty, and sentenced to pay a fine of $1,000 
The Kentucky Court of Appeals considered this 
statute a proper exercise of the police power ol 
the state and affirmed the judgment (124 Am. 
St. Rep. 344). The Supreme Court of the 
United States (211 U. S. 
sustained this holding, being of the opinion 
that the statute, even if unconstitutional as to 


45) on appeal also 


ndividuals, is not so as to corporations. 

The following propositions are laid down by 
Justice Brewer, speaking for the Supreme Court 
if the United States. <A state statute which 
permits the education of both white persons and 
negroes by the same corporation in different lo- 
ealities, altho prohibiting them attendance in 
the same place, does not defeat the object of a 
grant to maintain a college for all persons, and 
therefore is not violative of the contract clause 
of the federal constitution, the state law having 
reserved the right to repeal, alter and amend its 
charter. A general statute which in effect alters 
or amends a charter is to be construed as an 
amendment thereof, even if not in terms so 
designated. A corporation is not entitled to all 
the immunities to which individuals are en 
titled. Indeed, a statute may conflict with the 
federal constitution in denying to individuals 
powers which they might rightfully exercise, 
and yet at the same time be valid as to a cor- 
poration created by the state 


12 


But the main question remains: Is the segre. 
gation of white and negro pupils in unineor- 
porated schools, or in incorporated schools 
where the legislature has reserved no power of 
charter alteration, unconstitutional? In this 
dissenting opinion Justice Harlan said it was. 
On the other hand, the Kentucky court consid- 
ered it a valid exercise of the police power. Ip 
attacking the statute, counsel for Berea College 
made th’s distinction: in the eases of common 


schools and railroads—where the legislature ad 


mittedly may segregate—the state is merely pre- 
venting an enforced association o the two 
races; whereas, as applied to private schools, 
the voluntary association of the two races ‘s 
prohibited. 

Replying to the above distinction the Ken- 
tucky court said: “While such enforced associa- 
tion is more easily distinguished as falling 
within the police power, yet the main idea js 
that such association at all, under certain con- 
ditions, leads to the main evil, which is amal- 
gamation of the races and incidentally to con- 
flicts between their members naturally engen- 
dered by too close personal contact under con- 
ditions which are bound to excite prejudices and 
If such evils fall within the 
police power to prevent, then whatever natural- 
ly contributes to them may also be regulated, 
provided the regulation is itself reasonable. The 
ultimate object of this legislation providing sep- 


race animosities. 


arate schools for the two races was to separate 
the youth of each during the most impressible 
and least responsible period of their lives, and 
until ripened judgment and observation can 
have set them well in the safe ways of think- 
ing.” 

The writer wishes to commend the following 
criterion enunciated by the Kentucky court to 
test the valid exercises of the police power. “The 
good sense and honest judgment of each gen- 
eration must, after all, furnish the real limit to 
the police power of government. 
must judge 


For each age 
of what is hurtful 
to its welfare, of what endangers the existence 
of society, of what threatens to destroy the race 
of people who are applying this primal law of 
self-protection to their own case.” 


and will judge 


In this case the Kentucky court declared that 
a statute prohibiting the maintenance of distinct 
branches of an institution of learning within 
twenty-five miles of each other, where white and 
colored persons are separately taught, is an un- 
reasonable exercise of the police power and void. 
The court said that the teaching of white and 
colored students in the same building, or in dif- 
ferent buildings so near to each other as to be 
practically one, properly could be prohibited, ob- 
serving, however, that “if the same school 
taught the different races at different times, tho 
at the same place, or at different places at the 
same time, it would not be unlawful.” 


Prohibition of Negro Schools. 

Called upon again in 1910 to pass upon the 
constitutionality of race laws, the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals decided that the legislature 
cannot under its police power prohibit, or au- 
thorize the voters of a voting precinct to pro- 
hibit, the establishment within such precinct, by 
a private charitable corporation, of an industrial 
school for colored children. In this case the 
Lincoln Institute, a corporation having an en- 
dowment of some $400,000, organized under the 
laws of Kentucky and empowered to establish 
a normal and industrial school for colored peo- 
ple, demanded of the Columbia Trust Company, 


Continued on Page 119 
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A school board member recently adn mn eat. 
lowing question: “How does a school system 
suffer if our old teachers, whose work has been 
satisfactory, are allowed to leave, and other 
teachers ot experience, elsewhere, are employed 
in their places ?” 

The fact that school boards and the public 
uave given this question little thought in the past 
years has brought about a crisis in the schools 
of our land. ‘Teachers have been allowed to 
leave because of a small difference in the salar; 
question, and instead of finding employment in 
other schools, they have left the profession. 

The poor teacher, not being so particular 


Unless 


the school boards are convinced, in some way, 


about her salary, has remained with us. 


that school systems are suffering because of the 
constant changing, annually, from the known to 
the unknown teachers, to save a few dollars, 
the time will soon come, under the pressure of 
present living conditions, when our schools will 
be completely demoralized and in a deplorable 
state. 

In order that school boards and the public 
may know the opinions of some leaders in edu 
eational thought, in answer to the above ques 


tion, the following letters are presented 


Changes Entail Losses. 

While it is true that the courses ot study 1 
all our public schools are much the same and 
that teachers of experience in one public school 
are prepared to do the work, it they are success- 
ful teachers, in other publie schools, it is also 
true that in every school system the individual- 
ity of the teacher counts for much; and tho in 
the public schools, the courses of study are the 
same. The individuality of the teacher in the 
system largely makes even the course of study 
itself, and the content in any course of study 
is largely what the individual teacher makes it 

Students, therefore, who have been under the 
instruction of a group of experienced and wel) 
trained teachers, who have learned to work to 
gether and to cooperate with one another in a 
system, lose much if a considerable number of 
these strong, experienced teachers who have 
learned to work together are replaced by another 
group ot teachers who are drawn, perhaps, trom 
half a dozen or more different systems, do not 
know one another, have not worked together, 
have not worked under the same superintend 
ent, and are wholly unfamiliar with local condi 
tions. 

Again, the esprit de corps ot a group of teach 
ers, made up of the superintendent, principal 
and other teachers of the school system has 
much to do with the whole success of the school. 
A school is not made entirely by having well 
educated and experienced teachers—it must 
have, also, a group of teachers who are happy in 
their work, in their surroundings, and especially 
in their associations with one another. If a 
school has at any time a group of teachers who 
are working together happily and harmoniously, 
it is a serious matter to break up that group of 
teachers and replace them altogether or in a 
large part by equally well educated and expe 
rienced teachers who have not learned to work 
together and to be happy in working together 

Another factor entering into the question in 
many communities is whether the teachers fit 
into the social conditions of the community in 
which they teach. In communities where the 
whole group of teachers live right in the com 
munity and come in close contact with the peo 
ple, this is a matter of considerable importance, 
and if a school so situated happily has a group 


WHY RE-EMPLOY OUR BEST TEACHERS? 


H. M. Hinkle, Superintendent Ritenour Consolidated District, St. Louis County, Missouri 


of teachers who are contented and happy in 
their associations with the people of the com 
munity in which they teach, it Ss wu serious 
matter to break up this group of teachers and 
bring in teachers who may not be at all happy 
in the particular community and for that rea 
son be less satistac Ory and etticient teachers in 
the school.—W. S. Dearmont, Southeast Mis 
sourt State Teachers College. Cape Girardeau 


Vissourt. 


Strength in Continuous Service. 

Where teachers have proven satisfactory in 
their work, showing themselves competent as to 
preparation and able to instruet and control, 
it is very desirable that their services should 
be retained for a long period of time. 

In all changing of teachers in schools there 
is a chance for deterioration, as it is not al 
ways possible to determine whether a teacher 
who has apparently been successful in one posi 
tion will be equally successful in another.—H, 
1. Holliste r, High School Visitor University of 
[llinois, Urbana. 

Where teachers have proven satisfactory, there 
is an advantage in retaining them, rather than 


in getting other teachers. The advantage lies 


in the fact that teachers who have been in a 
community for some time become familiar with 
the conditions of that community, become ac 
quainted with the people, know the children bet 
ter, and can understand the problems that con 
front that particular community.—Sam A. 
Baker, State Superintendent. 

A teacher who has served for several years in 
one community and has become thoroly ac- 
quainted with the people and with the educa- 
tional conditions of that community, will ren- 
der better service on the whole than the teacher 
equally well trained and of equal experience 
who has not had the long acquaintance with 
local conditions. Of course, one will find nu 
merous exceptions to this rule, but as a gen 
eral policy every community should attempt to 
make the conditions of the teachers’ service so 
thoroly satisfactory that they will wish to re 
main.—W. C. Bagley, Teachers College, Colum 
hia University. New York City. 


Hit and Miss Systems. 
The selection of a teacher, as you know, is 
a very difficult task when properly done. Any 
one ean select a teacher, but the big question 








A. C. ROBERTS, 


President-elect State Normal School, Centralia, Wash. 

Mr. Roberts who was elected in February will close his 
term as head of the Everett School in June and will 
assume his new office July Ist 
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is to select a teacher who will fit into a par 
ticular school system, a particular community, 
The “Hit and 


which Is practiced by school 


or both, and give satisfaction. 
Miss System’’, 
boards and some inexperienced superintendents 
is very dangerous and detrimental to any school 
system. 

There are two distinct types of teachers; the 
first type I shall classify as those who give 
their undivided attention to school work and 
make good in the schoolroom and the second 
class those who give a great deal of their time 
and attention to the community, and only the 
required time to the schoolroom. The first 
named class makes the real teachers, but if the 
selection of a teacher were left to the school 
board ninety-nine per cent of the teachers would 
be selected from the second, or the poorer class 
of teachers. 

Coming directly to the point, if you know 
where you can replace a teacher who is giving 
entire satisfaction with another who will give 
just as good satisfaction, your school system 
will suffer but very little. After twenty years 
of experience in the selection of teachers, I am 
not willing to assume the responsibility, or take 
the chance of replacing a teacher whose work is 
satisfactory. It is more economical to increase 
the salary of a teacher whose work is satisfac 
tory, than to run the risk of replacing that 
teacher with another at the same salary, or even 
at a lower salary.—F. F. Morton, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Clayton, St. Louis County. 


The Unknown for the Known. 

A school or school system that loses its teach 
ers just when they are in a state of best or 
good efficiency and experiments with new teach- 
ers, practices fatal folly. 

The same people that will change off from a 
teacher of known efticiency to an unknown 
teacher would swap horses in the middle of the 
street, and if consistent, the stock raiser 
amongst them, would get his experienced keepers 
and caretakers of the stock to quit in midwinter 
and allow the new and untrained laborer a try- 
out. The same principle would allow the farm 
expert, employed to guard and care for the crops, 
to quit his job and move to a new one just 
when the crop is in bloom. 

It isn’t just a mere matter of suffering, it 
is a matter of fatality —John R. Kirk, President 
State Teachers College, Kirksville. 

It is true that a school system suffers ma 
terially when an old teacher, whose work has 
been satisfactory, is replaced by a new teacher, 
even tho the new teacher has had successful 
In my judgment, the chief loss in 
such case comes about from the lack of knowl- 


experience. 


edge which the new teacher must have in re- 
gard to the school, its policies, its problems, and 
its patrons. We are aware that it takes some 
time for a teacher to become acquainted with 
her school—perhaps a longer time to become ac- 
quainted with the community, yet this acquaint- 
anceship is necessary for the highest grade of 
school work. 

In a larger city school system a new teacher 
or supervisor requires virtually a year in which 
to secure sufficient knowledge of the situation 
to do efficient work. In a smaller community, 
of course the time is less. Yet it is evidently 
true that the community or the school system 
loses materially when it lets a successful teacher 
go after she has become acquainted with the 
school system and the community in which she 
works.—F. L. Hendricks, President, State Nor- 


mal School, Warrensburg. 
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Deductions. 3. Harmonious action in school work is 


easier with a group of known teachers. Direc- 
tions are better followed, and system is more 


easily established and kept up. 


1. Teachers who have been in a community 
for some time become acquainted with the peo- 
ple, know the children better, and understand 
the needs of that particular community. 4. Every community should attempt to make 


, the conditions of the teachers’ service so thoroly 
2. The task of select:ng a new teacher whose satisfactory that they will wish to remain. 


work will be satisfactory is difficult, and offers 5. Successful teachers are happy in their re 
a chance for deterioration. <A board 
gambles with fate when it “fires” a good teacher. 


school lations with one another, because they under- 


stand and cooperate with each other. Tf this 





group which has established th's relatio iship js 


broken up, both happiness and cooperation are 


seriously hampered within the re-established 
group. 

6. If you have a good teacher, stick to her, 
even tho it costs a tew extra dollars. What 


money you give her w.ll neither make nor break 
the community. Neither will she grow rich and 
retire therefrom. 


Concluded on Page 119 
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SCHOOL GIRLS AT MENGSBURG NEAR TREYSA, GERMANY 


SCHOOL CHILDREN ALL. 


Where there are people there are schools, and, even tho only a small fraction of the entire population of the 
book and rod in every country and every climes The four illustrations on this page are evidence of the growth of educ 
in Ireland to the mission school in China and from the little Hessian where the girls wear fourteen 


aboriginal Maoris are receiving the blessings of British education—-still education is the purpose everywhere and is 


school, 


MAORI GIRLS A‘ 


world is literate, still the 
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making the 


AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND 


choolmaster ha 
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New Zealand 
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where the daughters of the 
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WHY PERSONAL GROWTH IS PAINFUL TO THE 


One of the big problems in school administra- 
tion today is that of stimulating, and raising to 
a higher standard of professional activity, the 
teaching personnel of our schools. For various 
reasons, personal growth is painful to the ordi- 
nary teacher. In the majority of cases, the 
teacher is not to be adversely criticised for such 
a lamentable condition. 

[ shall endeavor to shift the blame to the 
place where it properly belongs, in as unbiased 
and unprejudiced a manner as I am capable of. 
Let us outline briefly some of the things that 
make the personal development of teachers im 
probable, if not impossible. Some of my points 
may seem to have but a vague bearing on the 
discussion at hand, but before I am thru, I hope 
to be able to show their close relations. The 
following outline should give a fairly compre 
hensive idea of the points I wish to make: 

1. Lack of Time 
lect of social life. 

9. Lack of Incentives—(a) pay, (b) promo 


(a) school duties, (b) neg 


tion, (c) leave of absence for study, (d) ineapa- 
ble leadership, (e) no cooperation from other 
teachers. 

2 Long Periods of Satisfactory Service—(a) 
poor supervision, (b) uninterested school boards. 

4. Dependence on Textbooks—(a) narrow 
supervisors, (b) ill-informed teachers. 

5. Too Much Uniformity in School Policies 

(a) financial conditions, (b) inferior boards 
of education, (c) “standstill” superintendents. 


The Time Element in School and Social Life. 

The ordinary teacher has more work to do in 
one day than she ought to be required to do in 
three days. As a usual thing, she is confined 
to the classroom from eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing to four or four-thirty in the afternoon, with 
one hour or less, for lunch. After school ad 
journs, she has an hour or so at her disposal to 
“wash up.” Then comes the evening meal, after 
which, she sits down to correct papers, and cud 
gel her already deadly-tired brain as to what 
she must do with John or Mary, if they do not 
improve. Within the course of the day, a dozen 
little things have arisen, that demand her im 
mediate attention. When she retires, her mind 
is as stupid and dull as a piece of wood. The 
next day brings the same old routine of worries 
Her work, like that of the 
good housewife, is never done. Under such cir 


and responsibilities. 


cumstances, no one ean possibly expect a teacher 
to make any efforts for self-improvement. 

Participation in the social life of a com 
munity should be one of the great and pleasur 
able rights of a teacher, but owing to the mul 
tiplicity of cares and responsibilities, she is not 
able to spend an oceasional hour in the way 
of social recreation. Thus, she loses the bene- 
ficial effects of personal contact with parents, 
and with her co-workers, the other teachers. 

It ean be readily seen how a lack of time may 
very materially hinder the teacher from improv 
ing herself. In the majority of cases the condi 
tions described above are not misrepresented or 


exaggerated. 


The Lack of Incentives. 

Bodies, unless acted upon by other forces, 
tend to remain at rest. This is a fundamental 
law of physics, and will apply to humanity as 
well as to inanimate substances. Teachers, if 
not acted upon by adequate stimulants, will 
allow their work to drift into a wearisome rou 
tine, and will eventually lose all that zest, and 
interest, and gusto which characterized their 
youthful activities. They are not responsible for 


ORDINARY TEACHER 


R. F. Peters, Lexington, Ky. 


the wan-ng of aspiration and the death of ambi 


tion. They are caught in the meshes of one of 
the most infallible laws of nature. Let us see, 


then, who is responsible. 

Teaching is the noblest, us well as the most 
poorly paid, of all the professions. First, the 
salary of the ordinary teacher is not sufficiently 
Statistics 
show that unsk:lled labor is better paid than 
the ordinary teacher. The writer could cite spe 


large to cover the bare cost of living. 


cial cases, but these would assume enormous 
proportions and space will not permit it. We 
shall be obliged to content ourselves with the 
graphs issued in the Bulletins of the National 
Kdueation Association. These charts should 
give a fairly comprehensive idea of the salaries 
paid teachers in comparison with those paid in 
other professions. 

Secondly, even tho the minimum salary of 
the average teacher is low, the maximum is 
shamefully so, and the number of years re- 
quired to reach this pitiful maximum ?s suf 
ficient to baffle the patience of a Job. To illus 
trate my point, I shall cite one instance. In 
the schools of a certain Massachusetts town, the 
population of which is 40,000, eighteen years of 
service are required to reach the max!mum sal- 
ary, which is $1,450. A teacher must sacrifice 
eighteen years of her life, carrying her far past 
middle age, in order to command the pitiful lit 
tle salary of $1,450 a year. Such a condition is 
abundantly able to paralyze the spinal column 
of American schools, because it offers no hint 
of encouragement to young teaching talent. The 
instance just cited is by no means extreme 
There are hundreds of others equal to it and 
many worse. 

Taking these circumstances into considera 
tion, it requires no effort to see how it is quite 
an impossibility for a teacher to hold over, 
from her salary, enough money to meet the ex 
penses necessarily incurred in the process of 


self-improvement. 


Promotions and Leaves of Absence. 

Only inferior and ignorant people are content 
to pass their days laboring aimlessly, shiftlessly, 
and without an end in view. Most teachers, we 
are glad to know, do not belong to this class. 
The majority of them have a great shining goal 
before them, to the attainment of which, they 


are sacrificing their pleasures, and draining 
their very lives. How often are their labors in 
vain! The years fly past, leaving them at the 
po.nt from which they endeavored to start. The 
world does not appreciate their attainments, 
else they would ‘be rewarded. The promotion, 
which many of them so richly deserve, never 
The efforts made are colossal, but the 
rewards of effort are anything but colossal. 

To offset the lack of time, and to help those 


teachers who show a disposition to grow, I know 


Comes. 


of no better scheme than leave of absence on 
half pay. The policy of sabbatical leave on half 
pay has been inaugurated in a great many of 
our colleges and universities w-th great success 
I see no valid reason why the same policy would 
not be successful in our publie schools A 
teacher who has labored seven years in a school 
room certainly deserves a leave of one year on 
half pay. Within this time, she could travel, 
and become acquainted with many new problems 
and phases of school work. At the end of the 
year she would return, freshened in mind and 
body, with new a:ms, a broader outlook, and a 
wealth of subject matter. The benefits which 
the school would derive from her experience 
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would greatly offset the time lost and the ex- 
pense incurred. I am inclined to think that 
sabbatical leave on half pay would practically 
insure the personal growth of teachers. 


Leadership and Cooperation. 

There is no chance for teachers to be other 
than followers. They have much _ responsibil- 
ity, but little authority. Super'’ntendents are 
supposed to be the leaders. In many eases, they 
know less about the administration and super- 
vision of the school than the least informed 
teacher under them. Just here lies the golden 
opportunity of the superintendent. He should 
cooperate with the teachers, and make of the 
school over which he is placed, a well-poised, 
well-balanced and symmetrical whole. Above all 
things, he should serve as a st’mulant to his fol- 
lowers, the teachers. Had not Caesar inspired 
and encouraged his troops, he would never have 
crossed the Rubicon. Similarly, teachers will 
never improve themselves personally, unless 
urged and materially assisted by their leader. 

Association with her fellow-workers—fellow- 
sufferers we might well call them—is a never 
failing source of assistance to the teacher. For 
some reason, teachers have never formed those 
close bonds of comradeship which are evinced 
in other professions. Recently, in different 
parts of the country, there have been evidences 
of the formation of Teachers’ Unions, for the 
purpose of procuring salary increases. I do not 
refer to this kind of fellowship. I refer to a 
tie that binds the heart,—a t'e known as broth- 
erly love. Instead of everlasting competition 
among teachers, they should all join common in- 
terests in a common cause. That cause should 
be the betterment of American schools. If one 
teacher wishes to grow, all of the others should 
stand back of her and help her, as far as it is 
in their power to do so. No teacher will trouble 
herself to improve, unless she receives aid and 
encouragement from her fellows. 

Failures of Supervision and School Board 

Control. 

After several years’ exper ence teaching in 
one community, a teacher is likely to assume a 
complacent attitude toward life and the world 
in general. She allows herself to slide along, 
year after year, in a self-satisfied frame of mind. 
Perhaps she is doing good work: perhaps not. 
In either case, she holds her job. Her outlook 
is something like this: “If any trouble comes 
up, I will not lose my job, because I have served 
faithfully all these years and my experience 
will save me.” Such a teacher is a menace to 
the school system. As long as she holds her 
place, there can be no raise in the standards of 
the schools. Let us see why such teachers are 
retained in the schools. 

Any man or woman of any profession, if not 
watched and criticized occasionally, will come 
to assume a devil-may-care attitude, and will 
tend to rest. on the prestige of past laurels. 
School teachers are not exceptions to the rule. 
So, we have aga'n come face to face with the 
fact that inadequate supervision is responsible 
for another alarming combination of cireum- 
stances in our schools. 

Poor supervisors may be traced back a step 
further to uninterested school boards. Three- 
fourths of our loeal school boards do not know 
what is going on under their very noses, so to 
speak. Altho Miss So-and-So has become an 
automaton, a mere repeater, a complacent non- 
entity, she stays in the school. In most cases, 
the superintendent never reports to the school 
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board that she is growing too old for her job. 
In other cases, he does report the fact, which 
report the progressive board promptly ignores, 
after this fashion: “Don’t tell us; we know 
Miss So-and-So better than you do. Why she 
has been in our school for years.” So it goes. 
The teacher in question knows how the school 
board feels about her, and governs herself ac- 
cordingly. Here lurks another evil that stands 
in the way of the progress of our schools. | 
would not have it understood that I am advocat- 
ing that all such teachers be removed without 
warning, but I do wish to state that every 
teacher, in order to hold her position, should 
measure up to certain definite standards. 


Dependence on Textbooks. 

At first glance, it may seem a little extreme 
to enumerate dependence on textbooks as one of 
the reasons why teachers do not grow. Person- 
ally, I think it is one of the outstanding reasons 
why teachers do not consider it worth their 
while to improve themselves. 

There are many superintendents who will not 
allow deviation from the textbook. I admit 
that it is a dangerous practice, if carried to an 
extreme, and I am not in favor of completely 
throwing aside the textbooks. They are neces- 
sary and vital parts of education. However, | 
believe that teachers should be well posted in 
matters pertaining to their particular subjects, 
aside from the textbook, and it is fitting and 
necessary that they bring this material into 
play when conducting classes. A superintend 
ent who absolutely opposes and prohibits varia 
tion from the textbook, is narrow in the strict 
est sense of the word. 

Some teachers could not bring into their 
classes material aside from the textbook, if they 
would. Such teachers should not be in the 
schools. They are no higher up the scale, as far 
as education and enlightenment are concerned, 
than the children they are supposed to instruct. 
Teachers in this class, most assuredly, need to 
have some improvements made along the line 
of educational equipment. 

Too much uniformity in school policies is re- 
sponsible for many of the dead school systems 
of today. Tennyson says: “The old order 
changeth, giving place to new.” In these words 
he expressed one of Nature’s laws. Modern chil- 
dren cannot be taught from “Blue-back Spell- 
ers.” Modern teachers cannot be expected to 
adhere, year after year, to policies which have 
long since gone out of date. They must keep 
abreast with all the new schoo! problems that 
come up along the way. Only thus can a mod- 
ern, progressive, up-to-date school system be es 
tablished and maintained. A school not suscepti 
ble to change, is but half a school. 


The Problem of Finances. 

To the door of financial conditions may be 
laid a great deal of the responsibility for too 
much uniformity in school policies. In com- 
munities where the tax appropriation is limited, 
it borders on the impossible for a school to be- 
come progressive. Modern public school educa- 
tion demands good buildings, good libraries, 
laboratories, and many other things that a city 
or community of limited financial standing can- 
not furnish. 
ties must cling to the old policy of low stand- 
ards and cheap teachers. A teacher in a school 
of this sort has no chance, and in most cases 
has no desire, for self-improvement. 


As a consequence, such communi- 


In some neighborhoods, there are adequate 
funds to meet the demands of a growing school. 
These funds are handled by inferior school 
boards, that live in continual fear of misappro 
priating a few cents of the city’s money. Many 
times it is easier for the members of the board 
to put into their own pockets the money that 
should have gone into the school. However, that 
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(See page 115) 


My point is this: On account 
of the squeamishness, the unscrupulousness or 
what not, of many of our boards of education, 
the schools suffer. The children are deprived 
of the privileges which they should enjoy, and 
here, more than 
teacher whose plan of action is as formal and 
as uniform as a fashionable wedding. 
small hope for the self-improvement of teach- 
ers in a school controlled by such a board of 
education. 


is not my point. 


in other place, we find the 


There is 


The school superintendent comes in for his 
share of the blame for too much uniformity in 
the management of schools. Boards of educa 
tion often give superintendents tyrannical pow 
ers. In his hands the city’s school system is 
placed, and he is given free rein in its adminis 
tration. His laws are as well-defined and as in 
exorable as Newton’s Law of Gravitation. His 
is a case of too much policy of the wrong kind 
He holds his teachers to a hard and fast sched 
ule, and in his mind it amounts to Bolshevism 
for one of them to deviate froni the beaten path. 
Such an administration crushes individualism, 
in both children and teachers. No teacher liv 
ing can improve herself, while placed under 
such circumstances. 

In conclusion, let me offer 
that should be of value in helping teachers to 
improve themselves. Many of these may seem 
impractical and Utopian, but the time will come 
when their worth will be recognized and appreci 
ated. Every teacher should have a certain num 
ber of hours in each week to devote to self 
improvement. Here are some of the things 
which should be emphasized: Outside reading, 
and study of new sehool problems, reading cir 
ele work, social and physical recreation, the ob 
yf other schools and their methods, the 
hearing of the lectures of foremost educators, 
and the coming in contact with new ideas, and 
new fields of the educational world. These are 
suggested methods for self-improvement. 


A few suggestions 


serving 


Now we will consider the atmosphere that 
must be provided in order to make the applica- 
tion of these methods possible. Teach ng stand 
ards should be raised in proportion to a raise in 
there should be flexible salary schedules 


with indeterminate maxima, and pay increases 


salaries; 
and promotion on the basis of efficiency alone 
In addition. better supervision of the continu 
pMvided, and 
whereby school 
boards can be better informed. When the voca 
tion of teaching is placed on a par with the 
other professions, 
seem unreasonable or extreme. 


ing, constructive type, should be 
some plan must be worked out 


these suggestions will not 
Until these sug 
gestions are acted upon, the process of self 
improvement will be a painful one to teachers 





GRADUATION SPEECHES IN THE 
SUPERLATIVE. 


It is a beautiful custom on the part of the 
American schools to stage festive demonstra. 
tions for those who have completed given courses 


of study and are about to enter upon the great 
school of life. The effort to shower th grad- 
uates with advice, counsel and well wishes jx 
commendable. The desire to equip them with 
an appreciation of the fundamentals to a use- 
ful career is proper. 

Graduation exercises have become an event 
which leave a wholesome impression upon young 


and old. 


decorations, 


There is inspiration in the Howers, 


illumination and smiling faces. 


There are thrills and heart throbs in musie and 


oratory. The presence of the young graduates 


arouses enthusiasm and brightens th whole 
vista of life. 
Occasions of this character stimulate a ney 


interest and concern in the social, civie and 
material progress of the community. They serve 
a laudable purpose in American life and should 
be continued in all their picturesqueness and 
wholesomeness. 

Thus we hail them, applaud them. The spirit 
of democracy may have opposed silk dresses 
and economy may have frowned upon flowers, 
but the orator has not been subject to pre-deter- 
mined changes and restrictions. His prestige 
as a man and citizen has been the guarantee 
that what he 
conclusive. We are, 


has said must be acceptable and 
therefore, merely concern- 
ing ourselves here with the orator of the ocea 
sion who employs argument and_ persuasion, 
rhetoric and logic, similitude and exceptions, 
prose and poetry to build the road to that one 
creat goal—Success. 

We are certain to hear the names of Carnegie 
as an industrial suceess, Marshall Field a com- 
mereial suecess, Edison the 
Marshal Foch the military genius, ete., ete. Sue- 
cess is illustrated in the superlative, thus carry 


inventive genius. 


must strive 


Field, an 


ing the impression that every boy 


Marshall 


+ 


to become a Carnegie, 
Edison, or a Foch. 
Enormous wealth, great power and high hon 
ors may constitute the more attractive expres- 
sions of suecess but do not imply that sue- 
cess in everyday life which in its collective in- 
fluence makes for the progress and stability of 
mankind. Success is not the monopoly of the 
few. It manifests itself in all the walks of life. 
The mechanic, the farmer, the salesman, the 
lawyer, the physician, the preacher and teacher 


n their sphere attain the highest 


may all 
forms of SUCCESS, 

Thus, the boy who achieves the maximum of 
useful service in his chosen career and the girl 
who eontributes the best within her to the du- 
ties coming within a woman’s sphere, must be 
classed among the highly successful in life. 

The lives of great men afford examples of the 
from the humble to 
They illustrate 
the rise from the meager beginnings to mag- 


possibilities of emerging 
the ranks of the distinguished. 


nificent endings and supply the elements that 
must be observed in every career in order to at- 
But, to point to the most dlis- 
tinguished achievements as the great goal is 


tain perfection. 


fallacious and misleading 

The finest examples in real success may be 
found in the humblest walks of life’where men 
and women are constantly giving the best of 
soul and mind to the progress, the well being 


and the happiness of their fellowmen. 


The teachers of Hannibal, Mo., have formed an 
organization known as the Community Teachers’ 
Association. The organization has for its pur- 
pose the advancement of ideals and standards of 
teaching, and the promotion of the educational 
welfare of the state. 

School teachers of St. Albans, Vt., have joined 
a state-wide movement for the purpose of obtain- 
ing better pay. 
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Strengthening the Superintendency 


Supt. Edwin C. Broome, City Schools, East Orange, N. J. 


The problem of social and industrial recon 
struction in this country is fundamentally a 
problem of education. National disorder is 
most violent and persistent in countries lke 
Russia and Mexico where general education is 
least prevalent. In our own land, therefore, 
exposed as it is to the many dangers of im 
ported prejudice and ignorance, the greatest 
problem today is the extension and improve 
ment of popular education. The suecess with 
wh'ch we solve that problem will be the test 
of our democracy 

Education 1s a state function. It hus been so 
provided in state const tutions; and numerous 
eourt decisions have confirmed this position. In 
no case, however, has any state directly assumed 
the responsibility for the complete discharge 
of this funct_on. All states contribute to som 
extent to the support of public schools, and as 
sume some of the functions of control; but the 
chief support comes from local taxation, and 
the main control is lodged in local boards. 

Logically the state should, and eventually, 
perhaps, the state will assume the complete sup 
port and control of its public schools, just as to 
day the state supports and controls its courts of 
justice. When that time comes all persons e1 
gaged in the work of publie edueation will be 
state officials, appointed and directed by state 
authority, and assigned to state or local fields ot 
service. Until that time comes cities with a higl 
degree of public spirit, and a minimum of polit 
eal corruption will have good schools; and cities 
with a low degree of publie spirit and a high de 
gree of political corruption w ll have poor 


schools. Likewise the wealthy suburban town 


nd the country vill; 
with small resources will have poor schools. 1 
believe that equal educational opportunities Tor 
all the children Ol l commonwealth vill COE 


onlv with complete state support al d eontrol of 


will have wood schools, 


we 


publie schools; provided, of course, such control 
is honest. wise, and efficient, and the support 
adequate. 

The first place to begin In any effort to in 
prove the management of schools naturally 
with the board of edueation. A capable supe 


intendent cannot get good results under 


po 
board any more than a good board can get good 
results with an incompetent superintendent. 
There must be an equal balance of efficiency. 
Those who have made a most thoro study of 
school administration agree that a compara 
tively small board is more efficient than a large 
one. Some of the largest cities manage their 
schools very effectively with boards of from 
three to seven members; while there are num 
erous small cities that run their schools badly 
with considerably larger boards. The size of 
the board is not so important a consideration 
as the quality of the membership, and the idea 
or motives which determirie selection. It would 


seem axiomatic that no person should be se- 


lected for membership in a board of education 
because he a Republican, or a Democrat, or 
because he represents a certain element of a 
community; or because he is a strong influence 
in a politicalls doubtful ward; or because he 
has positive convictions as fo how schools ought 
to be run A person might possess any on¢ 
or any combination of the above qualifications 
and be excellent material for a board of edueca- 
tion, provided,—and this is the important con- 
sideration, provided he is a thorogoing Amer 
ican, honest and sincere in his dealings, a lib 
eral-minded and broad-gauged citizen, capable 


of serving the needs of the ent re city, instead 
of a ward or section or faction, and one who 
manages his own business successfully. A board 
member, man or woman, should be a conspicu- 
ously able and outstanding citizen of the com 
munity. There are’many such in every con 
munity. When a majority of a board of educa- 
tion is not composed of such citizens it js not 
because they don’t exist. It is beeause they 
are not sought. It has been my great. privileg: 
to serve for several years under a board whos 
membership has been composed of a successi: 
of high-grade citizens; and, in spite of frequ 

changes in the composition of the board, ther 
has been steady and gratifying progress in th 
schools, and the uniform pursuit of high edue: 
tional ideals. This condition is possible 

every community; and any other conditio. 
ought to be made impossible by appropriate 
legislation which will define as carefully the 
qualifications for membership ot the board as 
legislation in several states defines the qualifica 


t 
tT Olis of 


superintendent. 

Let us consider some appropriate measures o 
strengthening the superintendency directly 
Brietly such measures should contemplate the 
personal and professional qualifications, the se 
lection, and term of the superintendent, and 
the powers and duties of the office. In a mor 
extensive treatise on this subject it would be 
interesting to trace the evolution of the super 
intendency from the status of a walking del 
gate of the school committee to that of a re 
sponsible, general manager of a great system ol] 
schools: from a job which was passed around 
among retired ministers, briefless lawyers, and 
patientless doctors to a profession which requires 
as extensive general and technical training and 
as much ability as is necessary for the manag 
ment of a great business or industrial enter 
prise. If all boards of education could fully un 
derstand the importance of the superintendencey 
in a large system of schools, they would exer 
cise more care in the selection of a superin 
tendent, and would lh« nelined to ré spect more 
fully the prerogatives of the office 

The qualifications required yy Statute for the 
superintendeney should be sutticiently high to 
insure every community well-trained and experi 
enced educational leadership. The higher thes 
qualifications can be placed, consistent with 
supply and demand, the more is the likelihood 
that boards of education will seek better talent 
for the superintendency than has been com 
monly done in the past, and that they will give 


tne superintendent freer scope for the exercise 


of his funttions. 

The selection of a superintendent ae rhaps 
the most important duty that a board of edu 
eation has to perform. Most boards take this 
responsibility seriously, altho the methods em 
ployed are not always best adapted to securing 
the most suitable talent available. Boards of 
education could be greatly assisted in this par 
ticular by expert advice from state departments 
of education: but it would be difficult to frann 
legislation which would aid boards in the per 
formance of this important duty. The New 
School Law of New Hampshire has attempted 


to meet the situation by providing that the 


state board shall appoint the superintendent 
from persons nominated by the local boards 
This plan has much in it to commend—novelty, 
if nothing more; and I believe it is a step in 
the right direction, that of making the super 
intendent a state officer, and of having his s 


lection determined by expert judgment 


17 


The superintendent, however, should have 
sutiicient length of service in a community guar 
anteed to him to have his plans carried out and 
the value of his lead rship ra rly assessed. The 
length of time necessary for this will vary in 
different communities. It will vary also ae 
cording to the conditions in which a superin 
tendent finds the schools upon assuming office; 
and also according to the- temperament of the 
superintendent. Some men give all they have 
to contribute during the first vear or two in 
office; ochers get. under way slowly, but develop 
surely; while others are always in a state of 
stable equilibrium. 

The final, and by far most important measure 
for strengthening the superintendency is the 
consideration of some means of establishing 
definite, school 
boards and superintendents. Where a board of 


working relations between 
education is well selected, harmonious. and free 
from extraneous influences; and the superin 
tendent is a person of vigor and tact, and 
other conditions are favorable, there is likely to 
be a satisfactory understanding between the 
board and the superintendent of their respective 
functions. 

The principle underly'ng all such legislation 
should be this: That the superintendent should 
possess whatever initiative is necessary to ad 
minister with efficiency the affairs of the school 
system. He should have the initiative. at least 
n the following matters: 

1. In the selection, assignment, transfer. 
suspension, and dismissal of all his subordinates. 
Z In the selection of appropriate educational 
hooks, supplies, and apparatus. 

» In the planning and alteration of the 
course of study. 

| In the determination of the standards of 
scholarship and instruction. 

5. In the classification, promotion, and 
transfer of pupils. 

6. In the direction, and supervision of all 
engaged in instruction, and management of the 
schools. 

7. In the preparation of blanks and forms 
necessary for the proper conduct of school work. 

8. In the recommendation of policies for the 
advancement of the schools. 

[here are other items in which the superin 
tendent should have the init ative; but these 
are the essential ones. Moreover the superin- 
tendent should be responsible to the board as 
a whole, and not to sub-committees, or individ 
ual members. 

My contention is that the only thorogoing 
remedy which is reasonably within our control 
is to secure legislat:on in every state that will 
clearly and unmistakably prescribe adequate 
qualifications for the city superintendent, 
methods of appointment that will insure wise 
selections, reasonable provisions for continu- 
ance in office, and will make -very definite the 
respective fields of action of the superintend 
ent and the board of education. 

Che surest way to strengthen the schools is 
to strengthen the superintendency by appro- 
priate legislation in the several states 


Philadelphia, Pa. The finance committee of the 
board has recommended an appropriation of 
$700,000 for teachers’ salary increases and has 
adopted provisions to form the basis of a salary 
schedule. The schedule will provide equal sal- 
aries for men and women, large increases for 
long service, a minimum of $1,000 for grade 
teachers and $1,240 for high school instructors. 
The increases will be retroactive to January, 
1920 
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PLATTSMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL, PLATTSMOUTH, NEB 


THE PLATTSMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL 


E. H. Wescott, Secretary, Plattsmouth Board of Education 


An interesting example of a schoolhouse that 
is one of the important buildings of the com- 
munity, is the high school at Plattsmouth, Neb. 
This school, which was erected in 1917 and 1918, 
has proven in two years’ use to be a most satis 
factory structure and has given splendid com- 
munity as well as educational service. 

The building was intended for general com 
munity use and its effectiveness as a social and 
civic center was taken into account in the plan- 














FLOOR PLANS, PLATTSMOUTH HIGH SCHOOI 


ning and construction. The building is situ- 
ated on a plot 300 feet square near the top of 
a hill and overlooks a good part of the com- 
munity. 

The building is rectangular in form, 126 feet, 
8 inches long and 68 feet deep. It is three 
stories high and advantage has been taken of 
the slope of the city to place a sub-basement at 
one end. 

The main front of the building faces south. 
































A central or main entrance leads thru the vesti- 
bule to the main corridor which is parallel 
with the front. This 
entered from the east and west ends thru vesti- 


corridor which is also 


bules on the ground story level, is eleven feet 
wide in the clear, exclusive of locker space. 
Stairways lead from the main floor level to the 
ground floor and second story levels and down 
to the spectators’ gallery on the gymnasium 
floor level 
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PLATTSMOUTH, NEB 
Ce : linghof Architect, Lincoln, Neb 
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EXTERIOR 


The building has been very wisely planned so 
that the boiler and fuel rooms are located out 
side of the main structure but attached to thi 
northeast corner of the same. ‘These rooms ar 
accessible from the inside of the building by 
a separate stairway as well as by a direct eu 
trance from outdoors. Adjoining the boiler 
room and small workroom, a shower bath has 
been provided for the engineer. The coal bunk 
ers are large enough to hold three carloads of 
coal so that a winter’s supply can be stored at 
one time. The heating plant is sufficient to sup 
ply steam for an old school building which is 
located on an adjoin.ng lot. 

The ground story contains a gymnasium of 
With spectators’ gallery at one 
side it measures 64 by 46 feet. At the east 


standard size. 


end of the building, back of the gymnasium, 
are located the boys’ and girls’ locker and 
shower rooms and toilets. These are connected 
with the gymnasium by independent passage- 
ways. The fresh air rooms and the plenum 
chambers are located at the east end between 
the boys’ and girls’ locker and shower rooms. 
The domestic sc.ence department is located at 
the east end of the ground story and the manual 
department occupies 


training corresponding 


space at the west end. Both departments are 
equipped in the best manner possible and no 
effort has been spared to make them modern in 
every respect. 

The first floor contains seven classrooms of 
regulation size, physical and chemical labora 
tories and a science lecture room equipped with 
elevated seating. The equipment of the labora 
tories is complete and thoroly modern. At the 
front of the building, 
trance, are 


adjoining the main en 
located the superintendent’s, busi 
ness and private offices, a fireproof vault, ward 
robes, ete. Adjoining these rooms is a large 
book room. 

The width of the building makes it possibl 
to provide alcoves in the first story corridor for 
the lockers which are neatly built in. 

On the second floor there are five regular 
classrooms, a commercial room, and a large li 
brary. A fine auditorium is located 
ter of this story. 


in the cen 
It occupies the main part of 
the building, the roof of which is carried up 
above the roofs of the wings. The room has 
space for 200 pup ls at desks or for 500 opera 
seats. A gvallery 1s provided to seat 150 per 
sons. The stage is ample for ordinary school 
entertainments and assemblies, and provision 1s 
made for a projection booth. 


Concluded on Page 117 
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J. C. Liewellyn, Architect, Chicago 


VIEW--RIVERSIDE-BROOKFIELD HIGH SCHOOL, RIVERSIDE, ILL. 


PLANNING THE HIGH SCHOOL FOR ENLARGEMENT 
A Splendid Type at Riverside-Brookfield, III. 


Ot the grief which overtakes schoo] boards 
as a result of careless planning of school build 
ings, none is more annoying than that which 
arises when the high school population outgrows 
a comparatively new building and it is practi- 
cally impossible to enlarge the structure with- 
out big expense and violation of all canons of 
architectural design and planning. It may be 
said that neglect of growth in school enrollment 
and of the broadening tendency of school pro 
vrams is the single large mistake that school 
boards make in schoolhouse construction. The 
problem has not been given sufficient study ex 
cept in the large cities where it is relatively 
unimportant. It is highly desirable that it be 
studied at the present time when the lack of 
funds combined with the high cost of building 


construct on make it practically impossible for 





boards to undertake more than is immediately 
and seriously needed. 

The Riverside-Brookfield High School in 
Cook County, Lil, is a valuable type of school 
building in which enlargement has been the 
compelling motive in the general scheme and in 
the adjustment of the several groups to one 
The architect in studying the local 
problem departed entirely from the idea of the 
classroom as a unit and from the conventional 


another. 


He built a nucleus 
around which added groups of new rooms might 
be built. 
that quite a few of the rooms in the first units 


method of elongating wings. 
To make this possible he provided 
of groups should serve an immediate purpose 


as well as an ultimate purpose when the build- 


ing should be completed. 








AUDITORIUM-GYMNASIUM, RIVERSIDE-BROOKFIELD HIGH SCHOOL. 
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GENERAL OFFICES—RIVERSIDE-BROOKFIELD HIGH SCHOOL VIEW OF CORRIDOR—RIVERSIDE-BROOKFIELD HIGH SCHOOI 
The original purpose was to erect only the construction of the classrooms consists of wood The building is provided with a study hall 
front portion of the building which includes joist with rough floor, one and one-half inch of  42’x63’, with balcony with a seating capacity for 
only the classrooms, laboratories, and study hall concrete deadening and maple floor and plas- purposes of assembly in balcony of 100 pupils. 
and, at some distance in the rear, the boiler tered on the lower side. The corridors and The auditorium and gymnasium is 48’x85’ 
and fuel rooms. It was intended that the sec- stairways are fireproof. with a baleony capable of seating 264 students. 
ond group should contain the auditorium—gym The exterior finish consists of dark red rough A large stage and dressing rooms are provided. 
nasium, the locker and shower rooms and the face brick trimmed with artificial stone re The tloor of the gymnasium is capable of caring 
swimming pool, but the plans had hardly been  cembling pink granite. The roof is flat and for 650 to 760 pupils with movable chairs. 
completed when it was found that the second  ¢oyered with composition material. The in The building was designed by Mr. Joseph C. 
group would be as necessary as the first, and it terior finish is in oak, stained with a light green Llewellyn, Architect, Chicago. It has now been 
was immediately built. The room marked stain filled with a white lead filler and var in use for two years and has thus far met all 
“swimming pool” at present houses the manual nished. The eorridor floors and stairs are built the requirements of a serviceable high school. 
training shops and the lunch room. The next of cement. The cost of construction is 14 cents 
step i e development of the building will be er cubic foo ae : , 
tep in th P —_— os the d ' 7 | h. ubic 9: U. Officials of the department of examinations of th 
the erection of the group at the right ot the Che heating and ventilation is what is known the Chicago board of education have announced a mm 
building so as to care for the growth of thi as the split system. The ventilation 1s accom shortage of 800 teachers. an 
‘ ’ the ar ‘part »nt. The final Me , ” rec 2 iO 4 atically : ’ : ; 
shops and of the abd depar a rer —e plished by fan ’ Dir t radiati n automatically A lay organization of Ohio teachers has been 
section, at the left, will include the clubroom,  ¢ontrolled is provided. The cost of the heating formed by 175 delegates to the recent State Teach- a 
lunchroom, music room, ete. system is $21,636.82. ers’ Association. In the new body, all members re 
The present units of the building were erected The present pupil capacity of the building is will be delegates from local organizations, thus ha 
in the summer and winter of 1917-1918. The 350, and it will eventually be 600 pupils. being representative in voting power. or 
a a bu 
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BECOND FLOOR PLAN—RIVERSIDE-BROOKFIELD HIGH SCHOOL FIRST FLOOR PLAN —RIVERSIDE-BROOKFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 
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GUILBERT é BETELLE 
ARCHITECTS 


YO TEACHER SCHOC 


Rural Schools for State of Delaware 


ONE AND TWO TEACHER BUILDINGS 


Illustration from the work oj] 


The school building program now in progress 
thruout the State of Delaware is at once the 
most interesting and probably the most import 
ant that has ever been undertaken by any State. 

It so happens that the State of Delaware is in 
a peculiarly suitable condit:on for such a far 
reaching program. Practically no new schools 
have been built in the State for the last twenty 
or thirty years and the majority of the school 
buildings are fifty to one hundred or more years 
school 


old. Inasmuch as nearly all of the 


buildings are obsolete and in many cases a 
menace to the health and safety of the children, 
the rearrangement of the buildings, their elimi 
nation in SOTTO instances and consolidation in 
the discarding of old build 


ings which should have been torn down years 


others means only 


ago. The State will now have what almost 


amounts to an entirely new school building 


equipment located and constructed along the 
most modern lines. 

The more progressive citizens of the State 
have long realized that the courses of studies 
and the buildings in which these studies were 
being taught did not measure up to modern 


educational requirements. Such conditions 
placed the young people oft Delaware at a great 
disadvantage when they met in competition dur 
ing their life’s 


from the 


work, the better prepared pupils 
neighboring states of New 
Maryland and Pennsylvania It was felt that 


Jersey, 
some remedy must be found for these existing 
conditions and it was decided to approach the 
problem in the most progressive way. Follow 
ing this determination, the General Educational 
retained to make a 
standards of the 


laws and conditions under which the educational 


Board was survey of the 


educational State, also the 


system operated The report at once indieated 


a desperate need for improvement and pointed 


out that nothing worth while could be done 


under the existing state laws These laws wer 


a patch vork of obsolete, conflicting, and inade 


quate statutes adopted from time to time during 


James O. Betelle 


Guilbert & Betelle, Irchitects for the 


a century or more; none had ever been repealed, 
nor had they been made to agree with one an- 
other. Under these circumstances the only thing 
to do was to repeal all the existing laws and 
enact an entirely new School Code along up-to 
date lines. This important work was done by 
the General Education Board under the capable 
Krank A. Bachman, and the 
Code was adopted by the State Legislature and 


direction of Dr. 


made a part of the laws of the State. The section 
of the Code applying to school buildings prac- 
tically condemned all the existing buildings as 
none of them eame up to the requirements of 
the new laws applying to ventilation, sanita 
ton, lighting, and safety. 

Now that certain standards of excellence were 
building, it was 


required by law of a schoo] 


necessary to determine accurately the merits of 
State. 


all the schools in the While it was real 
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School Auxiliary Association, 

ized that the school buildings were in bad shape, 
it was not known just how bad they were or 
which were in the worst condition and needed 
attention first. Here again the assistance of 
the best authorities in school construction were 
called in. This time Dr. George D. Strayer, Dr. 
N. L. Englehardt and Mr. Hart, of the Depart- 
ment of Educational Administration, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City, 
were retained to make the investigation, and 
they spent several months visiting every school 
in the State and rating them as to their relative 
merits. The results of this survey showed con- 
ditions to be even worse than had been supposed. 
These same experts also wrote the “Rules and 
Standards” of school building construction, and 
advised as to suitable plans for schools of vari 


ous sizes. 
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munity and an increase in the tax rate means 
opposition from those to whom the present con- 
ditions seem “good enough.” ‘The majority of 
the citizens, however, stood firmly back of the 
work for the betterment of the schools, and 
they were in the end successful. 

While it was admitted that all these new 
buildings would be costly, especially at the pres- 
ent time, a way was found out of the ditliculty 
in the person of Mr. Pierre 8S. du Pont, who was 





appointed by the Governor a member of the 
State Board of Education which had been cre- 
ated by the new School Code. Mr. du Pont 
belongs to that family of Delawareans which 
has done so much for the State, not only in 
roads and education, but in public improve- 
ments generally and in business enterprise. It 
was thru Mr. du Pont’s generosity and vision 
that it was made possible to defray the cost 
of preliminary investigations of the educational 
system and school buildings of the State. It 
could hardly be expected that the State Legisla- 
lature would make an appropriation for such a 
purpose, with all the other urgent demands 
upon the state treasury, nevertheless to make 
the results of such an investigation worth while, 
it was necessary to retain the services of the 
best experts, which were necessarily costly. 








| 
"WEY! baer 1! 
| After the School Code was made a law and 


la | to encourage the acceptance of this School Code 
poy ~ by the various districts, Mr. P. S. du Point 
Ir \| N , made a gift of the sum of $2,000,000, which was 


to be apportioned to the districts accepting the 
new School Code and to assist them in the con- 
struction of new school buildings. To handle 
the expenditure of this money the Delaware 
School Auxiliary Association was incorporated 
and Dr. Joseph H. Odell, the director of the 
Service Citizens of 
president. 
School Association was to have 
charge of the expenditure of the du Pont fund, 
and the able services of Dr. Odell and his as- 
sociates of the Delaware School Auxiliary As- 
sociation, cannot properly be appreciated until 
later on when the results will speak for them- 
selves. 


Delaware, was made its 
The principal duty of the Delaware 
Auxiliary 


In the schools for white children the vari- 
ous communities were to issue bonds up to five 
per cent of the assessed values of the property in 








ONE TEACHER. SCHOOL 


STATE OF DELAWAR.E 


the districts and additional money was then to 
be appropriated from the du Pont fund to assist 
in paying the cost of a proper school building. 


GVILDERT & DETELLE 
AKCHITECTS 
NEWARK N-J 




















On account of the reluctance of some of the 








It is not to be imagined that all this excel- 
lent work could have been done without some 


opposition. 


It was, of course, known that the tax rate. 


ONE TEACHER SCHOOL 


construction and maintenance of these improved 
school facilities would mean an increase in the 
The eitizens of the State of Delaware 





districts to tax themselves for the schools for 
colored children, Mr. du Pont made a further 
donation of $500,000, which taken together 
with $400,000 set aside for this purpose in the 
— 7s-°° 
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FLOOR PLAN OF ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL. 
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original gift, made a total of $900,000 of the = —$——————— = = a 
os : . te 7 
n- du Pont athe to be used for the purchase of | wy ] yo ‘ \ ° F 
of ground and the construction and equipment of ’ 7” aN. ; 
1 | sc thool buildings: which were to be presented 
6 


free of all cost to the colored people of the vari- 
ous districts. This is to be Mr. du Pont’s con 
tribution towards the solution of the race prob- 


























7 lem. It would be difficult to imagine a more 
ml practical or more use ful gift and one that would 
"y be of greater benefit to the community and the 
ce State. 
= This article treats only of the one and two- 
= teacher buildings, which are of en located in 
*h the more remote portions ol the State. While 
in there will be a ereat amount of elimination 
. and consolidations of the one-teacher schools, 
it nevertheless there will be a great number of 
yn schools this size especially, tor the colored chil 
dren who are seattered in many isolated groups 
rm thruout the State. There will be no difference a a 
It in the design or the construction between the - *e 
fa buildings for the white children and the build Se ak - 
a ings for the colored children. 
ds The architecture of rural schools thruout the ‘bm _—. 
Ke United States has been very much neglected. | A iol: 
le, These buildings, with but few exceptions, are a 
he most unattractive and without the first elements 
of good taste or good architecture. The reason 
id for this is easily understood ; these buildings 
Jo have been built by widels separated communi 
at ties, over a long period of years; the funds 
as available and the importance of the work did 
- not permit of the good architectural services 
" the larger building program in a limited area ~ 
le makes possible. rhe quality of the rural school 
me building is improving, and the instructive bulle DODODODIAPEDED 
- tins with standard plans that have been pri ; ERE Bou 
* pared by a number of the state departments of ‘ q Cae 
ts education and the Dy: ees Bureau of Education, CHOOSE 
oi for free distr bution to districts contemplating 
1 the erection of a new school building, have con- ; 
d, tributed in a very large degree to this improv 
. ment. 
4 It was desired in the new Delaware schools 
i] to make some advance in the design of the 
n school buildings and at the same time keep 
down their maintenance cost. It would not bh 
expending the money to the best advantage if a 
: school building containing all city conveniences, 
a were presented to a community the maintenanc L 
in of which would. always be a heavy burden of ex 


st pense to the community. Such a policy would ONE, TEACHER. SCHOOL evaRGHItee tS 


a bring in question the w:sdom of Mr. du Pont’s STATE OF DELAWARE EWARK KJ 




















“a gift, so the cost of maintenance has been seri RRR oe Te EL EET 
- ously taken into cons deration in order that 

- the gift might be of the greatest possible benefit 

“ to the community. 


” The small rural school is not so simple a prob- NES 


lem as it might seem at first glanee. It must | a. 
be remembered that the teacher is usually the } 

janitor. In addition to her instruction duties 
she must be burdened with many other cares. 
How to reduce these duties and permit her to 
give the maximum time and energy to instruc 
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tion has been given the greatest amount of 
thought and study. The layout of the heating 
the water supply and the plumbing has been 
the most difficult to decide upon. Krom the 
standpoint of first cost it was possible with the 
funds available, to install the very best systems 

heating; running water for drinking pur 
poses, and for the installation of water closets 
It was not this first cost, however, that was the 
deciding factor, but rather the attention and 





expense that was necessary for proper maimte 
nance after the systems had been installed. It 
must be realized that these small buildings re 
ceive no attention during the holidays, or from 
Friday until Monday, and that no heat is main- 
‘tained in the building during these periods. 
Even if it were decided to keep heat up at all 
times during cold weather so that running wa- 
ter systems could be installed, heavy snows and 
impassable roads would often make it impossible 
to reach the school building for days at a 





time; the freezing up of the plumbing system 
would naturally be the result. 

After much consideration and investigation it 
was decided to install chemical toilet fixtures 
inside the building and reached thru the coat 
rooms. For the water supply system it was 
decided to install a hand pump over a sink in 
the work room. The water in the pump will 
be sufficiently below grade to prevent freezing 
and it is in a convenient location for use both 


















































for drinking purposes and for instruction pur | , p a iniieeniateiiieiale if 

poses in connection with domestic-science les } J, , 3 

sons. For the heating a jacketed stove located <n an nn tn f NY 

in an alcove, or a furnace placed in a small | ny ORK Re pad maith ta cugntge ch 

room outside of the classroom was decided upon. | fies * rat can nt rh ith iC] oes 

It is realized that the jacketed stove will heat | ete ll parc oe 

and ventilate the classroom with considerably mi = 

less coal than the furnace. It is admitted, how ; 

ever, that the jacketed stove does not give the 

required 30 cu. ft. of air per minute per pupil 

and on this account it of course consumes less 

fuel. A stove in the classroom with the at- | 

tending noise, confusion and dust which is 

caused by the putting on of coal and the re | 

moval of ashes is very much of a handicap to | 

good instruction work. A furnace in a separate , 

room, where the firing and the removal of ashes | y ; c le \ 

will not interfere with the classes and which | \ 

will provide the proper amount of ventilation, | / y : | 

will be installed where the community is will 1 | | f “ 

ing to provide the additional amount of fuel / J a5 OF ote. 

to obtain the more satisfactory results. - a — saad ] 
Actual construction is now under way on | . : ‘ er AACMITER TS 

three experimental one-teacher schools, all three | TWO T LACHE RSC 1 OO L Weyer 

being different plans and containing different I . $$ ———_— ———————— 





items of equipment. It was thought wise to 
build these three schools and have them visited 
and criticised by everyone interested before 
starting in on a wholesale construction of the 
hundred or more small buildings needed thru = 
out the State. Any mistakes in layout which 
showed up after the completion and use of these 
buildings, or any improvements that may be 
suggested, could be taken advantage of and in 
corporated in the future buildings. 

The community use of these small schools 
has always been kept in mind. In the isolated 
communities the church is usually nearby the 
school and it is contemplated that these two 
elements of publie welfare work will cooperate 
very closely. The classrooms will be fitted 
with movable desks which can be placed around 





the walls and the center of the room left eleat 
for community meetings or dances. Additional en 
chairs are kept in a convenient store closet and ) — alee Fiat siyeita Tree n Bic 
can be brought out and used for community lec - Dae 
tures, entertainments, ete. . 
The workroom adjoining the classroom can bi 1.6 Roe ac: eho Ula he WS see GUILBERT @ BETELLE 
used not only for the instruction of pupils, but oe - co! sakes ool eer ot fl nn ARCHITECTS 
is available as additional seating space for meet a i sen eee “ove 


ings, for the serving of refreshments at enter- TWO TEACHER SCHOOL 


Concluded on Page 117 (See Plan on Page 117.) 
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WRECKING PROFESSIONAL FUTURES. 

Tue prestige of an educator is an intangible 
but, nevertheless, a valuable asset. What credit 
and good will mean to a merchant, prestige and 
reputation mean to the schoolmaster. Destroy 
the credit and good will of the merchant and he 
is bankrupt. Destroy the reputation of an edu- 
cator and he is professionally ruined. 

School boards frequently manifest a brutal 
disregard for the rights and prerogatives of the 
professional men with whom they deal. They 
resort to the hiring and firing methods of the 
factory and the store without proper regard 
for the equities involved. 

Here is a case in point. An extract from 
a recent newspaper article on the action taken 
at Jeffersonville, Ind., reads as follows: “The 
board has an agreement with the superintendent 
that he is to tender his resignation when his 
services are regarded as unsatisfactory. ‘It is 
the view of the board that Professor Taylor is 
inefficient’, said Mr. Scheer, a member of the 
board. His resignation is accepted.” 

The Jeffersonville case is applicable to sev 
eral cities whose school boards have with:n the 
past year dealt summarily and ruthlessly with 
their superintendents. The mechanic who 
discharged may go across the street and pick up 
another job. The school officer who is openly 
dropped is likely to remain jobless as far as his 
chosen profession is concerned. 

If the superintendent is inefficient he 
to be dropped. No one will dispute that. The 
educational rights of the pupils are primary and 
controlling. But, cannot these rights be sub 
served without destroying the professional fu 
ture of the school officer? Is it worth while to 
assume here that a professional future does ex 
ist? Who shall determine otherwise? Is it the 
funct'on of a school board to decide that such 
future does not exist and that the school man’s 
career shall be ended permanently’ Who shall 
say that if a superintendent does not fit into 
one school situation he may not fit into another? 
Who can hold that a man may not render bet 
ter services in one community than in another? 
Conditions vary, men differ, situations change. 

Surely, a publicly proclaimed dismissal carries 
with it the expulsion from the profession. What 
board will care to hire the man another board 
has fired? The superintendent who is thus 
marked must seek other fields of activity. He is 
lost to the profession. 

And that brings to the surface another phase 
of the subject which must not be overlooked by 
school boards. The shortage of male teachers 
has grown for many years to a point where 
men teachers have nearly vanished from the 
classroom. School superintendents do not grow 
on every bush. Entrance into the profession 
of teaching must be encouraged rather than 
discouraged. Superintendents who may be un- 
equal to one situation may master another. 
Failure in one city may be followed by success 


ought 


in another. 
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At any rate, it becomes the duty of school 
boards to deal thoughtfully and tactfully, and 
with due consideration for all the equities in 
volved in the change of school executives. Such 
changes must be determined not only in the 
light of immediate community interest but also 
with a due regard for the profession as a whole 
which is so vital to the welfare of the nation. 


THE BEST ARGUMENT. 

THE strongest reason for greater democracy 
in educational administration is the greater ef 
ficiency which will result from the participation 
of teachers in outlining policies, in suggesting 
changes in classroom 
teacher has unsounded depths of ability and 
unexpected qualities—initiative, leadership con 
structive thought—which are wholly lost because 
they are not used. 

Every great industrial 
great because he has been able to get others to 


practice, ete. Every 


leader has become 
work for and with him and has brought out 
the best in his associates. The same situation 
obtains in the schools. The most successful 
superintendents invariably have the best supci 
visors and the strongest principals; the mosi 
vapable principals have the most interested, ef- 
ficient teachers. And invariably the men and 
women who hold subordinate positions in snch 
school systems have the greatest measure of 
freedom and the largest opportunities for work 
ing out their own ideas. 


ON SOBER SECOND THOUGHT. 


THE economic disturbances which are af 
entire world 
workers. The 


has been among these. 


have not spared ts 


Amer ean 


flicting an 
professional teacher 
A partial cessation of the peaceful pursuits, 
owing to the world war, has caused a shortage 
of men and materials. This shortage of men 
has manifested itself in almost every activity. 
It has caused the shortage of materials. 
Thousands of districts in the United States 
are doctorless, nurseless, teacherless, preacher- 
The shortage of doctors is estimated 
clergymen 10,000, teachers 
100,000, farm labor 500,000, mechanies 


less, ete. 


at 5,000, 50,000, 


nurses 
1,000,000, unskilled labor 1,000,000. The world 
is fully three years behind in its work. 

Men and women have changed their recul: 


those that are 


I 


vocations for more lucrative, 
with the result that industrial and commercial 
fields have gained at the expense of the pro 
It was, therefore, only natural that 


suffer. Its 


fessional. 
the profession of 
ranks are subject to more constant recruiting 


teaching would 
than those of any other calling. Its compensa 
tion, in view of the preparation and training 
exacted, was inadequate. Thousands of teach 
ers have left the ranks, recruiting has become 
impaired. 

The case of the teacher has been ably and 


exhaustively argued. Educators, great and 


small, have spoken. The American people are 
alive to the educat:onal crisis and school boards 
are seriously grappling with the financial prob 
lem involved, are providing adequate compensa 
tion, more acceptable conditions, and encourage 
ment to the profession as a whole. The problem 
is being met as rapidly as conditions will per 
mit. 

But, while the 


has been enunciated 


cause of no other proiession 
more clearly, more e] 

quently and more convincingly, there are thos 
who shoot wide of the mark in attempting to 
impress the press and public with that caus 
We have in mind teachers who avail themselves 
of the abnormal situation to speak their minds 
w.th 
tendency to air 


on schoo] boards reckless freedom and 


abandon, with a petty grie 


ances, manifest restiveness under rational 


regulations, and belittle properly constituted au 


thority. With unbelievable suddenness they 
have relegated the profesion to a drudger) and 
the teacher to martyrdom. The old time joy 
and pride in a great calling, the satisfact on 
of useful service, and the intellectual privileges 
afforded, have suddenly disappeared. These 
teachers have coddled themselves, sorrowed over 
themselves, and led themselves to believe that 
they are a grossly abused people. 

Let us not be carried away by a temporary 
condition. 
as it ever has in 


The profession stands as high toda, 
its history. Its compensa 
tions are as rich and fulsome today as they 
ever have been, and will unquestionably he 
richer and more fulsome in future than thev 
have been in the past. 
will not be less. 


Its economic rew irds 
School boards are no worse in a day OT e@eo- 
nomic disturbance than they were in a day of 
normal conditions. They are, on the whole. 
meeting the perplexing problems that confront 
them with all the resourcefulness at their com 


mand, and are striving to observe all the equities 


involved in the situation. 


FILLING THE PRINCIPALSHIP. 
‘| iit shortage of teachers is limited not only 
to classroom workers as such but is extending 
to the supervisory and administrative depart- 


No figures are 


‘ 


ments of the schools. available 


principals and sup 
definite im 


concerning resignations 0 
erintendents but we have a very 


pression, based upon scattered information and 


newspaper accounts, that the number is consid 
erable. The schools seem to be losing th 
younger men vho have much nitiative and 


force and who are ready to enter some com 


mercial or industrial occupation which offers 
greater opportunities and higher compensation 
] 


; 


than is possible in the lock step ol the schoo 
system. The smaller and medium size cities are 
conspicuous in their losses of schoolmen while 
the large cities are not being hit quite so hard. 

We believe that school boards are making a 
serious mistake in discounting the serious ef 
fects of the defections from the supervisory 
ranks. It is apparently easy to fill vacancies 
among the instructors. 


thru promotions from 


In yractically every city and town there are 
I . j 


numbers of teachers who are timber for prin 
cipalships or supervisorships and who are eager 
to perform the broader duties which the offices 
involve and to accept the higher salary attached 

The real difficulty hes in the 


perienced men and the loss of the accumulated 


removal of ex 


visdom and force which is thus 


No schoo] Sys 


tem can sustain such losses without also losing 


understanding, 
dissipated or entirely destroyed. 


stability, continuity of growth and efficiency 

think, 
to retain principals and supervisors as is being 
With the coming of 
teachers into the respective 


As strong an effort must be made, we 


made to hold teachers. 
thousands of new 
school systems, with the admitted lowering in 
the preparation of a majority of the new teach 
ers, there is need more than ever before for 
wise, steady leadership. The continued unrest 
among teachers and the general social and eco- 
nomic disturbances which surge round about the 
school systems all demand the continuance o! 
control and 


strong, masculine experienced 


handling. 


DISCIPLINE UNHINGED. 


THI world is still in much d sturbed con 
dition. The transition from a war to a peace 
basis has not been completed. Normal condi- 


tions have not arrived. Famine and crime, riots 
protest and disorder still char 


\utocracy dethroned is fo] 


and revolution, 
acterize the world. 
lowed by democracy unadjusted. 

The departure from that established order 
of things in which the world found itself before 


the war has rolled like a threatening wave over 
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the nations of the « arth. Revulsion has followed 
revulsion. Extravagance and profiteering are 
creating a new alignment of paupers and mil- 
lionaires. An old world aristocracy finds itself 
in the gutters while a new world proletariat is 
pbuilding palaces. 
the scene in a plentiful crop. 

Respect for authority has been shaken. Dis- 


The newrich have come upon 


cipline has become unhinged. ‘The baser man 
has asserted himself, and has rendered the task 
ef civilization more difficult, and the cause of 
education more important. 

The spirit. of the hour has undeniably even 
affected the ability and stability, as well as the 
tranquillity, of the American schools. School 
boards are struggling for more tax revenue, 
teachers for more pay, pupils for more license. 
Here are thousands of childen without adequate 
housing because schoolhouse constuction has 
been retarded: there are thousands of school 
houses locked up because of a teacher shortage. 

School board rows have been multiplied. 
Teachers for the first time in the history of 
their calling have resorted to strikes, or calmly 
deserted the school for more lucrative occupa 
tions. Students have with the “soviet” spirit 
defied the school authorities, abused the faculty 
and employed the strike method of recording 
their opposition to order and discipline. 

We do not cite these things in a sprit ot 
alarm. ‘They are a mere echo of the larger and 
more serious disturbance that has gripped the 
economic and social fabrie of an entire civilized 
world. The abnormal conditions which crept 
into our school activities are well in hand, and 
the administrative powers as constituted in 
American school systems are well able to solve 
all economic and disciplinary difficulties which 
now beset thei. 

The lesson afforded here is that the eCONnOMILC 
rise and decline of any nation may affect favor 
ably or adversely the educational interests of 
such nation. Again, that political disorders are 
bound to affect the morale of the children of 
the land and 
of their elders. 


weaken the dise plinary intluenes 


But, a calm view of the upheavals that at 
flict the old world and are reflected in a lesser 
degree in the new lead to the econelus.on that 
the mission of the American school has become 
doubly mportant to the tranquillity, safety and 
Reflection 


further conviction that the 


perpetuity of the great Republic. 
here leads to the 
trust placed in the keeping of school boards has 
never been more imperative, more vital, more 


sacred. 


FUTURE STATUS OF TEACHERS’ COM- 
PENSATION. 

SOME genius in Wisconsin recently conceived 
the notion ‘that the tendency for higher teach 
ers’ pay should be effectually checked by united 
school boards. He 
prompted a state conference to bring about this 
result. 


action on the part ot 


Some 150 school board members gath 
ered at the capitol city to discuss the subject, 
but readily and sensibly concluded that the situ 
ation demanded something entirely different 
than opposition to salary raises. Kquity and 
common expediency called for ways and means 
to stimulate school revenues and strengthen the 
teaching profession. These questions became the 
real program of the hour. 

A similar conference was called in Iowa but 
its original purpose was to meet the emergency, 
All CON 


ferences of this character must concern them 


and meet it promptly and efficiently. 
selves with a situation which has reached the 
state of a crisis. It is no longer a question 
whether the teachers shall receive more pay 
It is the problem of rais.ng the necessary funds 
to meet the inereased cost of an entire school 


System 
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Lhe plain truth is that the value of the tea 
ers’ service has in the past been underestimated, 
that the profession has not been accorded thi 
prestige to which it is entitled, and that school 
boards thruout the land have failed to reecogniz 
this condition. We all remember that when, 
more than a decade ago, efforts were made by 
state legislatures to fix a minimum wage for 
the rural school teachers at $40 per month, there 
were those who combatted such measures and 
in instances defeated them. ‘Teachers were 
placed on the auction block and sold to the 
lowest bidder. 

A sensible view of the whole matter must 
lead to the following conclusion: The adjust 
ments from a war to a peace basis are in pro 
gress. The transition from an abnormal to a 
normal condition is under way. ‘The world has 
POne back Lo work and the supply of commodi 
ties and service will, sooner or later, catch up 
with the demand. In a degree the peak has 
been reached and within the next year or two 
the prices for commodities as well as the wage 
scale will begin to experience a decline. 

But, let us assume that within the next few 
years both the cost of living and the wage scales 
have come back to the normal. It will, never 
theless, remain true that the compensation for 
he teacher must, in a comparative sense, be 
higher than it ever has been in the history ol 
this country. 

And, there is absolute justice for this claim. 
The American people will not only demand good 
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eachers for their children, but they will demand 
better teaching than they have ever had. This 
will mean that the profession must become sub 
ject to a higher appreciation so far as the social 
status of the teacher is concerned and to a 
compensation that will be sufficiently equitable 
to induce young men and women to enter the 
profession. 

The supply and demand rule, as we have 
stated on former occasions, will not apply in 
future as it has in the past in the fixing of 
teachers’ salaries. There must come into play 
a recognition of the investment made in edu 
cating the teacher, the standards of living which 
teachers must adopt, and provision for a margin 
between salary and cost of living suflicient to 
enable a competency for old age. 

Finally, the compensation must be more 


nearly in keeping with the value of that service 


to the nation in maintaining its material prog 
ress, its social well being and its stability and 


perpetuity. 


Two aviators, at an altitude of ten thousand 
feet: “We are passing a dim, quiet spot. It 
must be a sleeping vilage,” said one. “No”, re- 
plied the other, “that’s the ,c. ty of Philadel 
phia.” A year later: “We are passing a bat 
tlefield in action. The guns are booming ter 
rifically”, said one. “o's 
“that’s Philadelphia 


survey.” 
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replied the other, 


fighting over il school 
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Will YOU Fall Down This Fall? 


The shortage of school sittings for 1920 will exceed all past experience. Schools will open September 1, 


1920, with more barracks, more part time schools and less 
school children than ever in the history of the country 


adequate equipment for the proper housing of 
Unless provision is made now, there will come to 


school boards an unparalleled rebuke from the public for the lack of foresight in providing the mere 


essentials of proper housing and equipment 


“Will you fall down this fall" is a question we 


ask every school board of America. 
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‘AS ITHERS SAW YE’ AT CLEVELAND 


A Superintendent’s Wife 


Every member of the little group that had 
been waiting in the overheated railway station, 
or shivering in the raw, damp air of the plat- 
form, was glad to see the “School Men’s Spe- 
cial” approaching, glad to hear “All aboard for 
Cleveland.” There was the usual scramble 
finding the proper pew, the disposal of baggage 
and wraps; then the hearty handclasp and the 
cordial greeting as friend met friend, whom he 
perhaps had not seen since the convent ‘on last 
year, or even longer. 

A great change had come over these men dur- 
ing the last twelve hours. For the past week ev- 
ery one of them had worked harder than usual, 
in order to clear up his desk, and leave with a 
good conscience. The change began when he 
closed that desk and walked out of the office. 
But there is no freedom as long as one is “con- 
nected up” on the telephone, so it was only when 
the engine had cut the connection that the jolly, 
eare-free, boyish expression, so delightful to see, 
beamed from every face. White-haired Sixty 
was jollier than black-headed Thirty; he knows 
how to appreciate a vacation. Besides, he has 
no need to be so watchful of his dignity. 

When all were settled in the hotel and had 
procured the detailed program, the question was 
not what to go to, but what one could possibly 
omit. There was the central body, and 59 related 
departments, each with programs of their own, 
some short, some more pretentious, many very 
promising. 

The conduct and behavior of the presiding of 
ficer, of the 
audience, is fully as interesting as the subject 
matter. It is pleasant and profitable to listen 
to a program when every one of the speakers is 
present and prepared—it is equally profitable to 
see a dainty little woman stand by the wheel and 
unfalteringly put thru a program where the 
speakers (present as well as absent) are a disap 
pointment, and the audience frankly shows its 
displeasure. 

During the afternoon of which I have just 
been speaking, a short discussion on Swedish 
It was a pleas- 


various speakers, and of the 


gymnastics came up incidentally. 
ure to see the gracious way in which the lady 
and gentleman disagreed, and the straight-for- 
ward manner in which he acknowledged that he 
had spoken without sufficient information, say- 
ing that he was glad that not only he, but the 
entire audience, should be set right. In like 
manner when two women had all the necessary 
ingredients for a tempest in a tea-pot, one of 
them said: “I believe that in essentials we agree; 
but we are in danger of slipping past each other 
in this discussion simply because we differ in 
our use of terms”—and the air was cleared. One 
speaker of authority condemned wholesale the 
enforcement of the compulsory education act. A 
member of a school board from the middle west 
had the courage to rise and object to the implied 
criticism of all school officials who have to do 
with this problem. 
tleman was more courteous in making the cor 
rection than the lady was in receiving it. 

The climax of that afternoon came when Calli 
fornia and Pennsylvania nearly came to blows 
over a trivial matter. It was especially exciting 
to me as the gentlemen stood only about six feet 
apart, and I sat between, directly in line with 
their animated fists. And they couldn’t drop it. 
They kept glaring and growling at each other 
like two excited street boys. 

When will speakers learn that the one who 
spends the first five minutes of his time in apolo- 
gies and explanations, thereby loses his 
audience? A man of many years’ experience 


| regret to say that the gen- 


apologized saying that he had not known that 
he was on the program until Monday morning 
(which still left him four days.) That was no 
excuse. At Chicago last year, on 24 hours’ no 
tice, a girl, still in her twenties, substituted on 
the program of the Deans of Women and did it 
so well that the majority of us were glad that 
the regular speaker was not there, able tho she 
is. Time is valuable at a convention, and the 
man or woman who is not prepared has no r-ght 
to take more time than it takes to say so. 

Kach year there is an increasing number of 
presidents and members of school boards. Among 
the sixty different departments I could find no 
mention of any special meetings of their own. 
And is it not perhaps as well that they should 
mingle in a general way and get the trend of 
educational movements, rather than to go off 
by themselves and d:scuss details of 
finance, school codes, and the like? 


truancy, 


The three things, short enough to quote, that 
come back to me oftenest are these: 

“If we do not work together we miss the 
strength that comes with unity.” 

“Women’s College peopl have been told that 
their courses do not prepare girls for mother 
hood. Do men’s college 
hood ¢” 


And this from a woman friend with whom I 


3 prepare boys for father 


was discussing the folly of stirring up an un 
pleasant occurrence when it could by any possi 
bility be dropped. Said she, we Si you drop ink 
powder into a glass of clear water and pul if 
aside quietly, the powder will go to the bot 
tom and the water will again be clear; if you 
stir it up you will get something that will never 
settle.” 

Great credit is due the men and women who, 
against unpardonable odds, succeeded in making 
the Commercial Exhibit an attractive place after 
one got there. 

The friends one meets un X pe etedly! And the 
shops of Cleveland! Oh, I beg pardon. Superinu 
tendents are mostly men. 

very efficient supe rintendent, every observant 
school trustee, knows that school is a matter o 
¢classwork plus. So is a convention. The best 
schools are the ones where the plus is greater 
than the classwork. The same is true of the 
When schoolmen and women get 
together by quartets in the train; when from th 


convention. 
balcony one can look down on the hundreds of 
men in the foyer talking in small groups; when 
they go walking, dining, visiting together, on 
feels that these are the times when the conven 
tion really functions. A superintendent can 
perhaps afford to miss part of the program—lI 
doubt if he can afford to miss this part of the 
convention. 


It is seldom possible to put one’s finger on on 


place and say, “This is what L got from the con 
vention.” “That is what I brought home from 
there.” The result is less tangible. It is per 


An old lady wa 


busy bleaching linen on the grass when her pas 


haps best illustrated by a story. 


tor called. She told him how much his sermons 
had helped her of late. 


tions he could not get from her any one definite 


But after repeated ques 


thought that had specially benefitted her, so he 
said: “But if you don’t remember one text, or 
one prayer, or part of a sermon, I don’t see how 
they can have helped you.” 

She replied: “Do you see my linen there? 
Three times every day this week I have sprinkled 
it till it was thoroly wet, yet it is dry now. None 
of the water shows, BUT THE LINEN IS 
WHITER.” 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS AND THE TEACHER 
SHORTAGE 

The extent of the teacher shortage and the 
complications which it involves, are very slowly 
coming home to school boards. That it extends 
into the normal and teacher-training schools, and 
even into the ranks of high school pupils, has 
been clearly understood by many schoolmen, but 
the lay school officers are hardly aware as yet 
that they must .change policies in these types 
of institutions before the losses from the ranks 
of the teachers can be filled in. 

The following paper, read before the Erie 
County (N. Y.) School Masters’ Association by 
Dr. Harry W. Rockwell, president of the Buffalo 
Normal School, gives an accurate picture of con- 
ditions in New York State. These conditions are 
typical of the entire country and less severe, if 
any different, from conditions in the west. 

It is a tragic fact that our teacher training in- 
stitutions are all but collapsing. The country 
over we have only sixty per cent of the students 
enrolled in normal and training schools which we 
had before the war. In the ten normal schools 
in New York State, we have fewer than one- 
half the students we had in 1916. All other in- 
stitutions, collegiate and professional increased 
approximately 43 per cent in their registrations 
last September. Normal schools were the only 
schools which as a class, decreased in registra- 
tion. In New York State we shall graduate ap- 
proximately 750 teachers next June from our nor- 
mal schools. The regular increase in population 
in this State will give us 40,000 more school 
children and therefore 1,000 new rooms to which 
teachers must be assigned. The thousand new 
positions thus created take no account of the 
large number of vacancies which will be caused 
by death, marriage and resignation. It is esti- 
mated that there will be practically 5,000 va 
cancies in the schools of New York State next 
September. New York State normal schools 
are lacking in prestige because of their inability 
to maintain the personnel of their faculties. Ac 
cording to the state law we may pay as an initial 
salary only $1,000 to a critic teacher altho she 
must be a teacher of teachers and must show 
special maturity and skill which can be gained 
only thru experience. The normal schools are 
regularly sending out inexperienced teachers at 
more than $1,000 per annum. In other classifica 
tions of normal school faculties, the situation 
is quite as difficult Normal school administra 
tors cannot maintain a standard of efficiency on 
any such niggardly salary schedule. If the state 
of New York is to maintain a great educational 
organization and spend millions of dollars there- 
for, it should not be pauperizing it at the very 
foundation by condemning normal schools to 
any such salary schedule. The Empire state can- 
not properly maintain its proud title in the field 
of education unless its practice is materially 
changed in the near future. Massachusetts is 
considering a plan far in advance of New York. 
Michigan and California have left New York 
far behind and even conservative Vermont has 
under advisement a forward looking program 
for her normal schools. The great Republics of 
Chili, Argentine and France, all recognizing the 
importance of universal intelligence as a national 
necessity set aside considerable sums in order to 
provide in large part for the maintaining of 
their young men and women who are studying 
in teacher training institutions Chili with a 
population of four million has seventeen normal 
schools and maintains these young people in 
training with much the same thoughtful care as 
they show to the recruits of the army and navy. 
If the army and the navy are the first and sec- 
ond lines of national defense, then the teacher 
may well be styled as he has been by our com- 
missioner of education the third line of national 
defense. 

Of 650,000 teaching positions in the United 
States, 60,000 are now either vacant or held by 
teachers of very inferior qualifications. Only 
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one-fifth of the teachers of this country have 
graduated from the high school and the normal 
school or college, whereas two-thirds of the teach- 
ers of England have had the benefit of high 
school training and normal school training or 
petter. In New York state alone, fifteen hundred 
teachers aré this year at work on temporary li- 
censes; the vast majority of them are presumably 
of inferior qualifications. 

The colleges and universities have already real- 
ized the serious condition which confront the 
teachers because of present economic conditions 
and every college, almost without exception, is 
going before its alumni with a plea for increased 
endowments. The imperative necessity of higher 
salaries for teachers is not merely a private mat 
ter which involves giving to the teacher, de 
serving as he is, an increased compensation, but 
it is a public question for the welfare of our 
schools and of our pupils. Teachers must be 
paid a sufficient amount so that standards may 
be maintained. It is only too evident that our 
pest blood is not being attracted to the teaching 
profession. A visit to any of our colleges will 
eonvince one that our most promising young peo- 
ple are seeking other callings. Within the past 
few months we have been informe! that some of 
the strongest and most promising young men 
and women who have been teaching for a long 
period are to leave it for more rem'inerative 
fields. 

Teachers are asking for a liv.ng salary only. 
They are not asking for extravagant compensa 
tions, but living has advanced eighty per cent 
and a paltry ten per cent increase in the teach- 
er’s salary will no longer suffice. In the recent 
war our nation poured out its best blood and its 
treasure with a lavish hand, and tho America 
expended twenty billions of dollars, the price was 
none too great for civilization was at stake, and 
by our sacrifices we helped to make the world 
safe for democracy, but democracy cannot sur- 
vive without intelligence and universal intelli 
gence cannot be maintained without schools and 
schools cannot be conducted without teachers; 
and so the teacher as a vital factor in making 
our country continuously safe for democracy 
should be more generously treated. At times the 
war was costing us twenty-five millions a day 
which is at the rate of two hundred dollars a 
second. In contrast to the dizzying figures to 
which we have become accustomed in war 
finance, this rich and powerful nation is paying 
an average wage to her school teachers of $563 
or $1.86 a day; less in fact than must be paid 
to the cook, waitress or laundress I am not 
decrying the vital importance of this class of 
labor and yet I maintain that teaching is equally 
as important in its value to our country as any 
type of service. 

A few months ago a high school Principal in 
this city passed away, a man beloved by thou 
sands of men and women who as boys and girls 
had been instructed by him and lead toward a 
conception of higher ideals and loftier purposes. 
At the time of his death his compensation was 
approximately one thousand dollars less than 
that of a Pennsylvania Railroad locomotive en- 
gineer. In the words of President Lowell it is 
evident that it is more profitable to “mind the 
train” than it is to “train the mind.” 

The head of a department of mathematics of 
a well-known college found on questioning the 
driver of a bread wagon who delivered bread at 
his door, that his compensation for this work of 
bread distribution was $75 a week or a trifle 
more than that which the professor of mathe- 
matics was receiving after having spent four 
years in college, two years in graduate work and 
a term of years in experience before arriving at 
his present status. 

The 650,000 teachers of our country have shown 
remarkable modesty and have made no unani- 
mous request for a higher compensation but have 
in general endured their lot in silence. But a 
great nation should not accept such sacrifices 
interminably without a suitable response and our 
citizenship should remember that at this time 
when the destruction of Bolshevism is most ur 
gently required and demanded. If our nation is 
to continue to be united and prosperous, the 
teacher should be given a living wage for any- 
thing less than this will in the long run breed 
discontent and a discontented teacher is a power- 
ful and subtle distributor of Bolshevism. Presi- 
dent Lowell of Harvard has urged an increase 
in the salaries of professors as a timely antidote 
against this sort of thing. 

In some isolated communities teachers are 
combining in Unions and threatening affiliation 
with the American Federation of Labor but teach- 
ers are practically unanimous in condemning any 
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such procedure No greater mistake could be 
made than to affiliate with Labor. Education is 
the greatest single concern of our nation It is 
so much broader and more comprehensive than 
the work of any one class or element that teach 
ers cannot afford to identify themselves with any 
one political party, with capital or labor, or any 
class of labor or with any particular church. 
The importance of education to the country will 
not suffer it to formulate any entangling alliances 
with any single organization or class in our 
population. As for striking, the suggestion is 
absurd Teachers are public servants. Public 
servants who strike are guilty of mutiny or 
treason against established government. Teach- 
ers should organize but only for the purpose of 
educating public sentiment to the importance of 
their work and to the necessity of general co- 
operation. 

There is everywhere evidence that the nation 
is becoming aroused. Leading magazines are 
devoting many articles to the subject and the best 
and most representative papers are writing edi 
torials on the theme and speakers are sending 
the message far and wide. Vermont and Massa 
chusetts are agitating a flat increase of $600 for 
all teachers. West Virginia is considering a fifty 
per cent inerease. Most of the colleges have re- 
vised their salary schedules. New York State 
has passed a State Wide Minimum Salary Law. 
These are increasing evidences of the fact that 
the good sense and the inherent justice of the 
American people as well as their loyalty to es- 
tablished institutions will, in time, set right a 
situation which is now a national menace. 


TEACHER TRAINING DURING SERVICE 
IN DENVER, COLORADO. 

An original system of supplying training to 
teachers during service has recently been worked 
out by Superintendent C. M. Cole of Denver in 
cooperation with Colorado State Teachers’ Col 
lege Extension Department and is now in opera 
tion in the Denver city schools. 

The system provides a complete program of 
study for teachers in service at a minimum ex 
pense to the state and no expense to the individ 
ual school system. This highly desirous result 
is accomplished thru the utilization of the insti 
tutions—normal schools and universities—for- 
merly established by the state for the training 
of teachers. It is of course much cheaper to use 
the institutions already going than to build new. 

The system may be characterized as a joint 
extension school of the several higher state in 
stitutions of Colorado under the direction of Sup 
erintendent Cole. The institutions have put their 
courses of study and their professional facilities 
at his service and he has the privilege of electing 
from the mass of material what courses he deems 
will be most helpful to his corps of teachers and 
of directing the assemblage of special courses to 
meet special needs. 

Prior to the adoption of the new system there 
had existed for some years in the Denver city 
schools an unsystematic and rather unfruitful 
method of training teachers. It was a competi 
tive system, the parties in the competition being 
Boulder University, Denver University and Teach- 
ers College. Each one of these institutions in 
vaded the Denver field upon its own initiative 
and vied with the other two for students. As a 
result courses were offered that would attract 
the largest number of students and the efforts 
at after training had no conscious relation to the 
needs of the school teacher or the school she was 
serving, but a very conscious relation to the 
growth of the higher institution and the ambi- 
tion of numerous Denver school teachers to hold 
degrees from these institutions. 

The situation was really a very bad one. Not 
only in Denver, but all over Colorado as well, the 
higher institutions worked at cross purposes with 
each other to the waste of both money and men 
and to no more benefit to the public schools than 
chance permitted. 

A number of solutions were tried. Many sup- 
erintendents sought to base promotion upon fur- 
ther professional study of a directed kind—which 
was not so successful as it might have been had 
salaries reinforced the argument. And in the 
larger cities the superintendents sought to estab- 
lish city training schools. This latter plan had 
obvious advantages. It might by making train- 
ing more convenient and less expensive for the 
teacher induce her to take advantage of the op 
portunity. But at the same time that it made 
the training inexpensive for the teacher it ran 
up city expense to an almost prohibitive figure 
Furthermore the city school from not having 
money enough to operate on a big scale suffered 
from “inbreeding” and “staleness.” 


When the present director of the Colorado 
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Teachers College extension department came into 
office he said to Superintendent Cole, “This sys 
tem, or want of system, may be tolerably good 
and it may be very bad depending upon whether 
or not it is assisting the machinery of education 
in your town—depending upon whether or not 
the required courses leading to degrees are help- 
ful to teachers doing typical public school work. 
In any case it is for you, the superintendent, to 
say, for you alone of all the parties involved 
know what your teachers lack in education equip- 
ment and what courses of study would tend to 
further them in their work. With your large 
corps of supervisors assisting you, you are, as it 
were, many eyed. You see deficiencies, and you 
are the one to suggest remedies. With you the 
initiative of supplying after training to teachers 
should rest.” 

Superintendent Cole had prior to this 
made an abortive attempt to 
direct the instruction that higher institutions 
were offering his teachers. Among other things 
he had asked the Teachers College to supply a 
certain course of instruction which he deemed 
would be particularly helpful. But partly be- 
cause it was rather a new thing for a superintend- 
ent to interfere in the work of the extension 
departments of higher institutions and partly be- 
cause of lack of facilities at hand to furnish the 
course his request was not met half way. 

The suggestion from Teachers College came as 
an echo to Superintendent Cole’s long cherished 
idea. With the cooperation of the college he be- 
gan at once to move for the establishment of the 
joint extension school with himself as director. 
The system in its completed form went into op- 
eration November, 1919. It has now been going 
one semester; and from the several higher 
schools, from the Denver school teachers, and 
from Superintendent Cole himself comes the un- 
varying testimony, “It works.” 

Two other city school systems in Colorado have 
already followed the Denver lead and adopted 
the non-competitive plan of training for teachers 
in service; and it is probable that all the con- 
siderable schools will likewise adopt it as time 
further proves its efficiency. 


time 
systematize and 


Taxable Wealth and Teachers’ Salaries. 

A committee of the Colorado Education As- 
sociation, headed by Superintendent Charles E. 
Greene of Idaho Springs,.has made an exhaustive 
study of the school] finances and salaries of that 
state. It brings out the taxable wealth of 28 
first class districts ranging from Denver 
$274,000, to Walsenburg $85,000, average $149,500. 
The salaries paid in these districts to grade 
teachers range from $800 to $1,600, with an 
average of $962.50. Necessary teachers’ living 
expenses $1,000. 

A list of 48 second class districts places the 
average taxable wealth at $149,000, the highest 
being Pagosa Springs $436,000, the lowest Oak 
Creek $63,000. The salaries here range from $850 


to $1,225; average $1,018; cost of living $1,030. 
Last year the average rural salary was $626; 


this year it is $725. In the various districts the 
schools receive about 33 per cent of all the local 
tax monies. The report urges that school boards 
secure the maximum of the mill tax authorized 
by law for school purposes. 


Mankato, Minn. The board has adopted a sal- 
ary schedule providing for a minimum of $1,080 
and a maximum of $1,500 for elementary teach- 
ers. Junior high school teachers will begin at 
$1,170 and will advance to a maximum of $1,600. 
Senior high school teachers will receive a mini- 
mum of $1,260 and a maximum of $1,700. 

Washington, Pa. The teachers have been given 
bonuses of $100, payable at the close of the school 
year. 

Evansville, Ind. The board has increased the 
salaries of the teachers 35 per cent. 

A bill designed to give salary increases to 
teachers in New York state has been introduced 
in the legislature providing for an appropriation 
of $25,000,000. 

The bill provides for increases of 40 per cent 
on salaries less than $2,260, 30 per cent on sal- 
aries not in excess of $4,000, and 20 per cent on 
salaries in excess of $4,000 

Cleveland Heights, O. The teachers have been 
given bonuses of $500. Two-thirds of the bonus 
was paid at the end of March, and the remainder 
is to be given during the closing months of the 
term. 

The Modern Language Association of America 
has recently ordered that simplified spelling be 
discontinued in the publications of the associa- 
tion. Simplified spelling had been used by the 
association for the past eleven years, 
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How Minnesota Got Her Teachers’ 
Salary Schedule 


Samuel’A. 


The disappearing school ma’am brought eight 
hundred school board members from all over 
Minnesota to a state conference at St. Paul on 
April 3. The gathering was unique from the 
fact that no meeting of such magnitude, repre- 
senting school boards from all classes of schools, 
rural and urban, had previously assembled, for 
such a purpose, in any state of the union. 

The meeting was called by the state board of 
education for the purpose of acquainting school 
boards with the acute shortage of teachers, and 
of devising means whereby those in the pro- 
fession, and legally qualified, might be induced 
to remain in the schools of the state, and others 
might be attracted to the teaching profession. 

Three hundred schoolrooms in the state are 
now closed for want of teachers. Eighteen hun- 
dred schoolrooms are in charge of teachers who 
are only partially qualified for the positions they 
hold. The annual demand for new teachers is 
3,500. The normal schools and the training de- 
partments of the high schools will furnish this 
year less than half that number in their gradu- 
ating classes. The situation is, therefore, grave, 
and the commissioner of education, realizing the 
gravity of this situation, put the matter squarely 
before the meeting as a business proposition. 

The meeting was called to order by the presi- 
dent of the state board of education, W. D. Wil- 
lard. After the situation had been presented to 
the conference by Commissioner McConnell. 
President Brown, of the St. Cloud Normal and 
Dean Coffman, of the College of Education, the 
discussion was transferred from the platform to 
the floor. The conference at once preceded to 
elect its own officers. Some lively verbal spar- 
ring followed, which indicated that a number of 
school board members had come to the confer 
ence under the impression that an attempt might 
be made to coerce them to take some pre 
arranged action with regard to the situation. 
After it became evident, however, that there 
was no such movement on foot, the minimum 
salary schedule proposed by the state board of 
education, and submitted. by James M. McCon 
nell, commissioner of education, was adopted 
by an overwhelming majority. 

The scheduie is based upon teachers’ qualifica- 
tions only, and applies to both urban and rural 
schools. It is made binding upon all school 
districts in the state as a condition for partici 
pating in the distribution of the state aid. This 
latter requirement was made by the state board 
of education after the schedule had been adopted 
by the conference. The schedule is as follows: 

Minimum Salary Schedule for Minnesota 
(1) Teachers’ Less than 2 yrs.’ 2 yrs.’ experi 


holding experience ence or more 
Second class cer- 

a $ 65.00 per mo. $65.00 per mo 
First class cer- 

tificate ....... 75.00 per mo 85.00 per mo 


High School 

Training cer- 

Pe Seesees 85.00 per mo. 
Certificate for 1 

year State Nor- 

mal Training.. 85.00 per mo. 
State Normal Di- 

ploma (2 year) 100.00 per mo. 
State Normal Di- 

ploma (3 year) 110.00 per mo. 
Certificate on A. 

B. or equiva- 

lent College 

e.*heoswe 120.00 per mo. 140.00 per mo 

Note: Experience under this rule shall mean 
experience in public schools after the granting 
of the diploma or certificate to which the mini 
mum salary applies. 

A year of experience shall mean a minimum of 
eight months’ actual teaching, but in no case can 
credit for more than a year’s experience be 
granted in any calendar year. 

(2) Principals and Superintendents. 

Graded School Principal, classified 

as elementary teacher 

Graded School Principal, classified 

as elementary teacher.......... $1,200 per yr 

Superintendent of High School... 2,000 per yr. 

In presenting the schedule to the conference, 
Commissioner McConnell emphasized the fact any 
minimum schedule must stand for the weakest 
teacher in the poorest school. He also stressed 


95.00 per mo 


95.00 per mo 
120.00 per mo 


130.00 per mo. 


$1,200 per yr 


Challman 


the point that the proposed schedule had been 
based upon the training and experience of teach- 
ers, regardless of whether they were employed 
in town or country, in grades or high school. 

“This conference,” Mr. McConnell said, “has 
been called in the interest of public education. 
It is no part of a campaign. It is a business 
meeting, called for the purpose of dealing in a 
sane and businesslike way with a real situation. 
It is a situation which concerns every American 
citizen, and the responsibility for meeting the 
situation rests squarely upon those who are rep- 
resented here this morning.” 

“Here is the problem that confronts us. Ata 
time when the schools are called on to do more 
and do it better; when reduced efficiency is un- 
thinkable for those who have the country’s wel- 
fare at heart, we acknowledge the fact of a 
shortage of teachers which has closed many 
schools and greatly lowered the efficiency of 
others. Instead of being stronger to meet the de- 
mands we are weaker. There is in the country 
at large and in Minnesota a lack of competent 
teachers which, if allowed to continue, will wreck 
our public schools, either by closing them or by 
filling them with inefficient teachers.” 

“In Minnesota in the year of 1906-17, the nor- 
mal schools graduated 756 and for the year 1919- 
20, the estimate is 584, a falling off of 23%. In 
the year 1916-17, the high school teacher training 
departments graduated 1,441, and the estimate is 
976 for 1919-20, a falling off of 32%. 

“It is estimated that in ordinary times 
graded schools require 1,250 new teachers an- 
nually and the rural schools, 2,200. Comparing 
these figures with the graduates in sight, the 
number of trained teachers for these schools will 
be less than 50% of the demand. The High 
school and special teacher situation is not ma- 
terially better, but is more difficult to estimate, 
since this group of teachers is secured from 
many different sources. 

“The fact is, that large numbers of young per- 
sons who should be in the training schools, and 
ordinarily would be, may be found among the 
more than 1,800 who have been allowed to teach 
with less than the standard qualifications in 
order to keep from actually closing a larger 
number of schools. They are the immature and 
raw recruits whom we have had to send into 
the ranks to hold places which in these times 
demand veterans. As someone has well expressed 
it in a different way, “we are grinding our seed 
wheat.” An important part of the problem be 
fore this conference is to stop this abuse. To 
do so, school boards must cooperate with the De- 
partment of Education by not asking for conces- 
sions in certification until they have made every 
effort to secure qualified teachers 

“Doubtless the war and the unsettled and un- 
usual economic and industrial conditions thru 
which we are passing have been factors in pro- 
ducing the situation as we find it. To that ex- 
tent, the condition will correct itself. The prime 
cause, however, is one of lack of remuneration. 
Teachers’ salaries have always been low. But 
with the diminishing value of the dollar and 
the mounting cost of living, the situation for the 
teacher in service became critical. Happily for 
the teachers and unhappily for the schools, eco- 
nomic and industrial prosperity furnished a way 
out. Teachers, men and women, have gone and 
are going by the thousands, many of them to 
incomes beyond their wildest dreams Private 
employers have discovered in teachers the high- 
est grade of ability and they are drawing on it 
to the utmost; and men and women who are able 
to teach have found themselves in demand for 
other lines of work Not only so, but young 
men and women are no longer entering the work, 
since teaching does not pay in proportion to the 
demands it makes in extent of preparation, as 
well as in the work to be performed. Almost no 
young men are preparing to be teachers. In 
Minnesota in 1915, the ratio of men to women 
in high and graded districts was 1:5.6; in 1919, it 
was 1:8 In the rural districts in 1915, it was 
1:15; In 1919, it was 1:35. 

“To come to the remedy. Some means must 
be found to retain and replenish the supply of 
teachers or the cause of public education for 
which you and I are officially responsible must 
be seriously handicapped Some plan of action 
must be adopted We could continue to lower 


the standard and let in the untrained and in- 
competent as we have already done to too great 
a degree. This is unthinkable and the great 
majority of the people of Minnesota will so de. 
cide when once they have the facts. Our stand- 
ards are not too high. They are not higher 
than they were five years ago. We must have 
well trained teachers. There may be a few “nat- 
ural born teachers” who succeed without much 
training. Let me remind you, however, that 
the birth rate of such persons is singularly low 
and the matrimonial mortality alarmingly high, 

“Another and a better suggestion is to meet 
the situation in a businesslike way and pay 
what competent teaching service costs. Not only 
so, but to establish a liberal policy that wil] 
encourage young men and women to enter the 
profession and will attract teachers into the 
state, as well as hold those now in the work. 

“Permit me to say in this connection that a 
somewhat widespread impression that the normal] 
schools and teacher training institutions are re- 
sponsible for a salary raising program and that 
boards are being held up accordingly is without 
foundation. The law of supply and demand is in 
control of the situation, and this, together with 
a realization by school boards of the condition 
and their disposition to meet it squarely is re- 
sponsible for the salaries paid. 

“It is not a simple matter to determine a 
schedule of salaries that will meet all conditions. 

“It is understood that there is a large element 
of the altruistic in the work of teaching and that 
those who enter on it do so without the expecta- 
tion of becoming rich. However, this feature has 
been overcome. Conditions have changed with 
growing demands laid on the schools. In the 
old days, when professional standards for teach- 
ing were low or lacking, the young man on his 
way to some other calling used teaching as a 
Stepping stone. He could then afford to take a 
young man’s salary. Nor did young women en- 
ter seriously on the work, as one which should 
give them full and perhaps permanent occupa- 
tion and support. Now, the greatly broadened 
scope of school work demands trained men and 
women who are, or who are preparing to become 
professional teachers. If we get them and keep 
them, they must be paid enough for their sup- 
port thruout the year and something for culture 
and saving besides. Not only so, but the outlook 
must be permanent and promising. Conditions 
vary from rural districts to the large cities and 
no uniform schedule could be adopted. 

“In any case, there are three outstanding fae- 
tors that must be taken into consideration in de- 
termining teachers’ salaries, they are training, 
exrpervence and efficiency. The first two points 
can be determined by fixed standards: the third 
is a local and individual question. Also, it must 
be remembered that any minimum that may be 
adopted stands for the weakest teacher of the 
group in the poorest school. It could not at the 
same time be a minimum for the better teachers 
in the better schools. Again, living expenses en 
ter in as a large factor.” 


The rural teachers of Leavenworth County, 
Kansas, have been given increases of from 25 to 
35 per cent. The minimum for rural teachers is 
to be set at $100 per month. 

Camden, N. J. The board has adopted a sal- 
ary schedule giving substantial increases to af- 
fect all teachers. The minimum salary will be 
$1,200 a year. In the elementary grad 8s, teach- 
ers will receive from $1,700 to $1,900 and de- 
partmental teachers will be paid $1,900 and 
$2,000. Principals’ salaries will be $2,600 to 
$3,200 and supervisors will receive from $2,500 
to $3,500. 

Omaha, Neb. The board has adopted a schedule 
providing for yearly increases of $400 and a 
bonus of $100 to be paid at the end of the second 
semester. Under the schedule, the minimum for 
elementary teachers is $1,200 and the maximum 
ranges from $1,800 to $2,100 High school in- 
structors will receive a minimum of $1,400 and 
a maximum of from $1,700 to $2,100. A further 
increase of $300 may be obtained, making the 
final maximum $2,400 a year 

Adams, Mass. Increases of $200 a year have 
been given the teachers 

Muncie, Ind. Teachers’ salaries have been in- 
creased 331/3 per cent for the remainder of the 
present year, and 50 per cent for next year. In 
the grade schools, the schedule provides a salary 
of $90 per month for Class A teachers, $108 for 
Class B teachers, $135 for Class C teachers, and 
$150 for Class D teachers. 

Montpelier, Vt The board has given bonuses 
of $100 for the present year and increases of $200 
for next year. 
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ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 
writing surface. 


BUYING WITHOUT REGRETS 


The “law of compensation” is relentless, 


Sample and Booklet sent on request 


“Nothing for Nothing’”’ applies in every realm of effort. 
But the man who makes an unwise purchase buys some- 
thing that—like a deficit, is less than nothing; for it 
requires additional outlay in later years. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


from our quarries represent the acme of economy and 








educational efficiency. They require no upkeep, while 


artificial boards must be resurfaced, repaired and re- 
placed regularly. In comparison, the word ‘‘economy”’ 
is defined in its truest sense. 
does not absorb anything, so cannot disintegrate. It is 
finished with a beautiful, velvet smooth surface that 











Slate being non-porous 


The “KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 


does not become gray with age or use; that makes writ- 





ing a pleasure and reading a relief to the eyes of the 
students and teachers. That is why our Natural Slate 
Blackboards combine the utmost efficiency with the ut- 


most of economy. 


These are but a few of the advantages. Before you 
spend a dollar for Blackboards, you should read our 
book ‘“‘How to Judge, Specify and Install Blackboards.”’ 


Send for it today. 











B-11% S—uUrinal 
Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 


B-26—Closet 


Penna. Structural Slate Co. 


Worth Building Easton, Penna. 


First National Bank Bldg., BANGOR, PA. 








































Prof. Kenneth G. Smith. lowa State College, ing distress and discouragement to the people. 
“Training Schools for Janitor-Engineers.” The committee, in summing up its conclusions, 
Arthur Kinkade, Decatur, Ill., “Building Pro declares that it is rapidly becoming the settled 
grams,” based on local surveys judgment of those best acquainted with the public 
R. S. Seobell, Erie, Pa., “School Accounting.” schools and their needs, that their affairs, both 
Henry P. Cole, Cleveland, O., “Making of educational and financial, should be placed under 
School Budgets.” the exclusive control of the duly constituted edu 
R. H. Thomas, Portland, Ors “Public School cational authorities It believes that these of 
Ws Lunch Rooms and Their Management.” ficers are fully able to provide a competent and 
E R. M. Milligan, St. Louis, Mo., “The School satisfactory management and that the enactment 
4 At PMI ul OM AN” MAN ig Board, the Architect, and the Builder.” of the schoo! law of 1917 is a progressive step 
The local arrangements for the convention in that direction. 
have been made by Mr. Geo. F. Womrath, Secre It is believed that the administration of publie 
SCHOOL ACCOUNTING AND BUSINESS tarv of the Association The meetings will be funds devoted to school purposes may be devoted 
OFFICIALS TO MEET. held at the Curtis Hotel, and special trips will to school purposes and may be more economic 
The National Association of School Accounting be arranged for visiting the administration head ally, effectively and_ satisfactorily conducted 
and Business Officials of Schools will hold their duarters and the newest school buildings of thi Members of the board of education, selected un 
ninth convention at Minneapolis on May 18, 19 Twin Cities. der the city school law, are as likely to be per 
and 20. The meeting will be devoted entirely to SCHOOL BOARD TO CONTROL IN sons of as high business character, ability and 
the discussion of practical problems in schoo! FINANCE. sound judgment as municipal officers 


accounting, financing, building construction and The New York State Regents’ Committee which TEACHERS BREAKING CONTRACTS. 




















janitorial service, and will bring together th: was appointed to study the controversy in school School boards have a legitimate complaint 
leading business managers of boards of educa finance control in New York City, has rendered against teachers who enter upon an agreement 
tion, secretaries and accounting officers its report to the Board of Regents In its re to teach school for a given term and then vio 
The National Association of School Accounting port, the committee recommends that changes be late such agreement by resigning without cause. 
Officers is comparatively a small body It owes made in the law so as to give the board of edu When such violations are committed the school 
its origin to a desire on the part of the federal cation absolute control of school money authorities have no redress, and probably would 
government to obtain a working method for col The committee points out that it knows of no not exert it if they had such redress 
lecting uniform financial] statistics. It originally good reason why the separation of the affairs of On the other hand the teacher that has a con 
consisted of only five men who met in Washing publie schools from municipal control should not tract and has, before the expiration of the same, 
ton at the invitation of the Director of the be continued to avoid embarrassing and harmful been dismissed from the service without cause, 
Census and the Commissioner of Education and controversies such as occurred in New York City can bring an action against the school board 
formulated the first plans for the uniform sys The committee believes that the president of with a reasonable prospect of recovering full 
tem of reporting financial statistics which the the board, under most trying conditions, made _ salary for the term employed 
government now is requiring for all reports sub a patient and painstaking effort to get satisfac Stoutonia, a students’ monthly, issued by the 
mitted to the Bureau of Education and the Bu tory results, and that the city authorities did Stout Institute of Menomonie, Wis., discusses 
reau of the Census. From this small nucleus not meet him in the spirit in which he tried to the subject as follows: 
the association has grown until it now number meet them. The budget system, as it has been “When a teacher is engaged to teach a school 


among its members representatives of every larg 
city in the country and includes the business of 
ficials of the most progressive cities in the north 
central, the eastern and the southern states 

The organization is essentially a working body 
and deals with specific plans for improving 
school accounting, the architecture and planning 
of buildings, the maintenance and repair of 
buildings, janitorial service, the purchase and 
distribution of school supplies, etc. Among th: 
addresses for the convention at Minneapolis will 
be the following: 


education, in the 
has hampered the con 
duct of business, has impaired the mo 
bility of working forces, and has been a source 
of endless and unnecessary trouble 

The committee declares that it is convinced no 
one of the parties to the controversy would will 
fully do anything to harm the educa- 
tion, but the dual system of control appears to 
be a harmful factor in education, causing an 
injury to the efficiency of officers of the schools, 
setting a bad example to the children and creat- 


applied to the 
opinion of the 


department of 
committee, 
school 


cause of 


honor to do a duty 
result of a written or a 
verbal contract makes no difference It is a 
pledge ot word 

“To deliberately break this contract by resign 
ing without cause before the termination of the 
agreement, is breaking the pledge 

“Unquestionably many teachers are underpaid, 
but the salaries will never be increased if the 
teachers are unreliable and undependable 

“If you give your word to do a thing, do it!” 


he or she makes a pledge of 
“Whether this is a 


one’s 


f‘ontinued on Page 66 
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A shortage of schools is, as you are 
keenly aware, one of the most serious 
problems confronting directors of 
education. 


Is there a shortage of schools in your 
community? If so you will be vitally 
interested in complete unit construction. 


“Circle A” Building Units—door, 
window, floor, wall, black-board, ceiling 
and roof sections—are complete to the 
last detail, including painting and hard- 
ware attachments. 


Uniformly three feet wide, these units 
are simply bolted together and—you 
have an attractive school-building. fully 
as durable and serviceable as structures 
of standard build, with the additional 





The Modern Way to Build Schools 
is With Complete Units 


advantages of superior insulation and 
maximum light. 


Consider too that “Circle A’ Units are 
interchangeable with a salvage value of 
98%; they can be dismantled as easily 
and quickly as they are erected and 
used for different structures, even after 
many years’ service on the original site. 


“Circle A” Interchangeable UnitSchools 
are manufactured complete in the large 
modern factories of The Alexander 
Lumber Company. For the present, 
at least, prompt shipments are guaran- 
teed. Write or wire the nearest office, 
listed below, for the full story of 
“Circle-A” Schools. Doing so will not 
place you under any obligation. 


THE ALEXANDER LUMBER COMPANY 


Chicago, Monroe Bldg.; New York, Postal Telegraph Bldg.; Fort Worth 


“CIRCLE-A”O 


«Patents Pending) 


INTERCHANGEABLE UNIT BUILDINGS 
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“The Desk of Exclusive Features” 
Great Strength 





Unequalled Appearance Exclusive Adjustments 


We Cannot Make All the Movable Furniture 
in the Country, So We Make the Best of It 


Write to our nearest representative or to us direct for catalog and prices. 


THE E. L. GROVER CO., E. L. CHRISTIE, 
137 East State Street, Trenton, N. J. Brandon, Man., Canada 
KANSAS CITY SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., A. H. ANDREWS CO., 
Kansas City, Mo. 45 Fourth St., Portland, Ore. 
WEST VIRGINIA SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., A. H. ANDREWS CO., 
Huntington, W. Va. 512 ‘4 First St., Seattle, Wash. 
HEYWOOD BROS. & WAKEFIELD CO., THE GEO. M. HENDRY CO., 
174 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 215 Victoria St., Toronto, Canada. 
W. J. McILWAIN, JOHN H. PENCE, 
Little Rock, Ark. Roanoke, Va. 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., CLEVELAND OFFICE: 
1401 University Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 307 Blackstone Bldg., 1426 W. Third St., Cleveland, O. 
. . 1 . : ' " Aug. 22, 
The illustration below: THE STORY PERIOD. Class with desk-top re- PATENTED jy 3g 


moved, closely grouped, showing room used as auditorium. 








Empire Seating Company, }: 
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Permits a Flexibility of Arrangement 
Almost Unlimited 


Adjustments are strong but very simple in construction, 
easy to operate, nothing to get out of order no wrench 
needed. 





Adaptability to a great variety of class uses makes its installation 
essential to efficient and progressive teaching. 
Thousands of these desks are in use thruout the country. If you will 


write us we shall be pleased to give you the names of the schools in 
your vicinity where the ‘‘Empire’’ Chair Desks are in use. 


The ‘‘Empire’’ Chair Desk is made 
in six sizes to fit various grades and 
has five adjustments so that each 
pupil may be individually fitted. 


The illustration below: SPELLING DOWN. Note how easily pupils get 
out of desks by means of lifting desk-top. Space between desks unnecessary. 
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Durand 


every good school. 


from fire and theft. 


and handsome, 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Building 
Chicago, IIl. 


Steel Lockers 


Steel Lockers are part of the equipment of 


mands them—recognizing their sanitary 
value as well as their function of protection 


The most economical lockers to buy are 
those which are built for all time. 
Steel Lockers are rigidly built, 
need never be replaced, 
and may be easily rearranged, moved or 
shipped when so desired. Their design and 
construction is the result of years of experi- 
ence and ensures a lifetime of service. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


Public opinion de- 


Durand 
staunch 


521 Park Row Building 
New York City 














(Continued from}Page 62 
Suggests Larger School Committee. 

A committee of fifteen citizens which recently 
made a study of the school system of the town 
of Winchester, Mass., has recommended a num- 
ber of changes in the organization of the schools 
and has expressed the need for a larger school 
committee to have charge of the educational af- 
fairs of the community. The committee believes 
that a more intimate and more general acquaint- 
ance by the citizens with the school system will 
work for the betterment of the schools and that 
this can be accomplished best by increasing the 
size of the committees and yearly changing its 
personnel. By such means the town will contain 
a large number of citizens who have had the 
opportunity to observe from within the working 
of the school system, who have become ac- 
quainted with the teachers and who, from such 
opportunities, will become intelligent leaders in 
the community for the betterment of the schools. 

The committee believes that the mothers of the 
children should be given a place on the school 
committee. They are as vitally interested in 
education as are the fathers. Women teachers 
can more readily voice some of their convictions 
to members of their own sex and they have re- 
peatedly expressed themselves as desiring a 
woman on the school committee. 

The committee has recommended that the size 
of the school committee be increased to six and 
that no individual be re-elected the year that his 
term of office expires. 

AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

The school board of Providence, R. I., recently 
defeated a proposal which sought to amend the 
law relating to truant children in order to raise 
the age for granting work certificates to 15 years. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. A salary increase of ap- 
proximately ten per cent, beginning March first, 
and ten per cent beginning July first, has been 
granted to the school janitors. 

The school board of New Castle, Pa., proposes 
an increase in the school term from nine to ten 
months. 

An investigation of the business department 
of the board of education of Indianapolis has 
been made by an investigating committee headed 
by Mr. B. S. Gadd. The report of the committee 


shows that in several instances there have been 
expenditures of money for school improvements 
which have exceeded the authorized amount. This 
has occurred thru carelessness and an absolute 
disregard of the rules under which the board 
has, been operating. 

It is recommended that a committee be ap- 
pointed to create a system of business methods 
for the board. 

Birmingham, Ala. The board of education has 
taken steps to determine its status and powers 
under the new law providing for a commission 
form of government and school control. All 
cities having a population of more than 2,000 
come under the provisions of the law, with the 
exception of Selma and Mobile. 

Under the law it is provided that the general 
administration and supervision of the schools 
and educational interests of each city shall be 
vested in a city board of education to be com- 
posed of five members, who shall be residents 
of the city and who shall not be members of the 
city council or commission. 

Winchester, Mass. The school board has in- 
creased its membership from three to six mem- 
bers, the same to take effect in 1921. 

Fremont, O. The board has given increases 
in pay to janitors, ranging from $5 to $15 per 
month. 

The Teachers’ Association of Atlanta, Ga., has 
disapproved a new rule of the board of educa- 
tion that any teacher absent more than thirty 
days, is automatically granted a leave of absence 
without pay. The rule is opposed because it is be- 
lieved it will work a hardship on sick teachers 
who will not only lose their pay for the time 
absent but also the proportionate amount for the 
summer salary. 

The association has appointed a committee to 
consult with the board and the superintendent as 
to the advisability of electing a teachers’ council. 

The San Francisco School Department is fac- 
ing a collapse of its building program and hun 
dreds of children and teachers are without proper 
classroom accommodations, due to the lack of 
sale for bonds provided in the $3,500,000 issue 
voted over two years ago and to the increased 
cost of construction, according to Superintendent 
of Schools Alfred Roncovieri. 





Because of the absence of adequate classroom 
space the Board of Education has found it 
necessary to conduct twenty-six half-day classes 
in many schools, including the Grant, Grattan, 
Frank McCoppin, Le Conte and Sutro. This is 
not the only inconvenience that has resulted, says 
Mr. Roneovieri. Hundreds of children are re- 
ceiving their education in what he describes as 
“shacks built in spaces that should be used as 
recreation yards for pupils.” 

It also has been necessary, according to the 
superintendent, to utilize school auditoriums and 
lunch rooms in order to care for the overflow. 

Declaring that the sale of the entire issue 
would not provide sufficient money to carry out 
the building program, Roncovieri says the only 
solution would be a school building tax of 10 
cents, which he has long advocated. This, he 
says, is provided for in the state law, and he an- 
nounced that he proposed to urge its considera- 
tion by the board of supervisors and civic or- 
Zanizations. 

In response to an inquiry from the board of 
education as to the condition of the bond issue, 
the finance committee has reported that bonds to 
the amount of $805,000 have been sold and that 
there is available $215,380 for carrying on the 
promulgated work. 

The city board of estimate of Trenton, N. J., 
has approved the school budget of $1,208,200 for 
the year 1920. The board also approved the 
teachers’ salaries item amounting to $865,000 
providing for flat increases of $400 for each of 
the 550 teachers. Janitors have been given in- 
creases of ten per cent in salary. 

Supt. Wm. Wirt, of Gary, Ind., in an effort 
to formulate arguments for high school students 
to enter teacher-training courses, recently pre- 
pared a letter in which the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the teaching profession were care- 
fully weighed. Mr. Wirt aims to show what is 
expected of teachers, what can be obtained in 
the way of salary increases and promotions, and 
what prospects there are for future independence. 

Mr. Wirt presents two tables, one showing the 
net surplus earnings for several years after leav- 
ing high school, with an estimated living cost 
of $750 per person; the other shows a similar 
table based on a living cost of $1,000 per person. 
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Joyous Days With 
Columbia Folk Dance Records 


Columbia Folk Dance Records are universally loved by children because of the unique 
orchestration employed. Interest and enjoyment have been added in playing the records and 
dancing to them, for novelty instruments have been used at each repetition of the tune. The 


scheme creates a desire to yet away from an entirely conventional procedure, and provides 


for a more varied performance of the dance he following records are of this type: 
Arkansas Traveller—White Cockade. (American Count: A-3076 Sir Roger de Coverly, a Colonial or Virginia Reel A-3079 
Dances) ‘ Columbia Band 10-inch American Country Dance) , Columbia Band} 10-inch 
Miss McLeod’s Reel—Hull’s Victory. American Country 85c Blackberry Blossoms. (lrish Folk Dance) Columbia Band 85c 
Dances) . ; Columbia Band . 
Pitsen Reel. (American Country Dance) Columbia Band) A-3077 Hansel and Gretel. (Singing Game Columbia Band) A-3080 
: ° be? rt tae ag td Poe ge nseaahnc Praaia gts Sandz a-Swiss F ance. (Singing Games | 17-5 
Old Zip Coon, or Turkey in the Straw. (American Country 10-inch Sandal Polka-Swiss May Dance ; we pet 17-inch 
Dance) Columbia Band 85c Columbia Band 85c 
Pop Goes the Weasel. (American Country Dance) A-3078 Goddesses. (EngJish Country Dance) Columbia Band) A-3081 


Columbia Band} 10-inch Oranges and Lemons. (English Country Dance) > 10-inch 
Jolly Is the Miller. (American Country Dance) Columbia Band 85c Columbia Band 85c 


he Ceeil J. Sharp English Country Dances, Morris Dances, and Sword Dances were 
recorded under the personal supervision of Mr. Cecil J. Sharp, and are authentic in tempo, 
faithful to the quaint modes in harmonization, and authoritative in melody. These records 
have been accepted for use in the New York City Schools. Mr. Sharp’s work has received 
the highest praise 





Gathering Peascods. (English Country Dance) A-3063 Blue Eyed Stranger. (English Morris Dance) A-3066 
(Cecil J. Sharp) Prince's Ban 10-3 } (Cecil J. Sharp) . ‘ ; ; Prince’s Band 10-3 h 
age on a Cree—Hey, Boys, ) e Go. (English te igs O’Marlow. (English Morris Dance) z 

M c Hey, Boys, Up We G Englisl ace Rigs O’Marl English M D mg 
Country Dance) (Cecil J. Sharp) Prince’s Band 2s (Cecil J. Sharp) , , Prince’s Band) ” 

Row Well, Ye, Mariners. English Country Dance) A-3064 Tideswell Processional. (English Morris Dance) | A.3 
(Cecil J. Sharp) Prince’s Band 10-} o (Cecil J. Sharp) P ; Prince’s Band| gn 4 

Three Meet, or The Pleasures of the Town. (English — Helston Furry Processional. (English Morris Dance) 8Sc 
Country Dance) Cecil J. Sharp) Prince's Band . (Cecil J. Sharp) Prince’s Band ° 

Rufty Tufty—Sweet Kate. English Country Dances) A-3065 

(Cecil J. Sharp) Prince’s Band 10-inch 
Sellenger’s Round. English Country Dances) 85 . 

(Cecil J. Sharp) Prince’s Band . 
The Black Nag—New Bo-Peep or Pickadilia. (nglish A-3068 

Country Dances) (Cecil J. Sharp) Prince’s Band 10-inch 

he Butterfly. (English Country Dance) 85c 

(Cecil J. Sharp Prince’s Band 
Hunsdon House. (English Country Dance) 

(Cecil J. Sharp) Prince's Band | #4°3088 
The Old Mole. (English Country Dance) ase 

(Cecil J. Sharp) Prince’s Band 
Newcastle—Heartsease. (English Country Dances) A-3070 

(Cecil J. Sharp) ; Prince's Band 10-inch 
If All the Work Jere Paper—Parson’s Fare , : 

vy ich Co se Dan oN (Cecil eS “en ‘s Band} 85° CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 

{ 1? wh ou ) \ al ( ¢ ~ } { CCl il Tp)) Tl!  ¢ a rat ( = an a o en — wine one oom —_— one aaa 

. - | COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
\ny Columbia dealer will gladly send a Gratonola and Educational Department 
Pushmobile with a number of Folk Dance Records, to your 3 Woolworth Building, New York City 
school or playground, without cost or obligation to you, so that ee Se oa Pepto a 
3 P 1° : 5 ‘ ( ec K ubjec desired) 

vou may prove to your own satisfaction the superiority of | Folk Dance List 


Columbia Folk Dance Records. Send the coupon for Folk Dance — | Educational Record Catalog [ 
: : | Literature and Music [ 
. Rec rad List Or othe r tducationa Aterature Musical Measurement Manual [ 
Columbia School Grafonola Sinaiasin, Caden 
with Pushmobile , | 
Nz S seeecee ee . eeeeece 
Doors fitted with lock and key. Educational Department 


sn acc. ana tax «COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY | tows osc cccssnntensnrine 
table may be locked in pushmobile. 


Either Oak or Mohogany. Woolworth Bldg., New York | State . . . coescecces 
yrade eo . eee ....(AJ)May 
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EALTH and energy are the child’s 
greatest assets. Help him to keep 
both, by making his school hours in 
doors as wholesome as his recreation 
hours out of doors. Proper ventilation 
is the foundation for this. 


Stale air and a stuffy atmosphere have 
no place in the schoolroom of today. 








Pure clear air properly tempered and 
humidified to the right degree for com- | 
fort keeps teachers and children keen 

and energetic. 


Such air is supplied by “Sirocco” equip- 
ment, which utilizes the fresh air of out 
doors and insures a constant supply of 
pure energy-giving air every hour of 
the day. 


Write for our school book, “Three al 
Questions Concerning School Venti- di 
lation.”’ A copy is yours for the asking. T! 








AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY st 
Detroit, Michigan th 
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The fresh pure air delivered by the 


Peerless Unit System 


is not only heated to the proper temperature, but by 
being passed over a body of water in each Unit is 
humidified to a suitable condition for breathing. 
This assures a supply of uniformly good quality 














DETAIL 








SHOWING 
MIXING DAMPER 
UNDER HAND CONTRE 


air, which is not possible if untreated air is brought 
into the class-rooms, particularly if the school is 
vat located in a congested or dusty district. 


| adieu Unless the pupils are supplied with a sufficient 
o eaene cons amount of pure air the result of their work is found 
to be far below standard. 


The Peerless Unit is located in the room to be 
q ventilated taking its air from the immediate out- 
LS tera esvenren enon side and after heating and cleansing it of its dust 

; and dirt discharges it directly into the room toward 
the ceiling at a velocity that gives the best circu- 


lation without drafts, and a minimum amount of 


energy. 


£ uarantee. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., INC. 


521 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 


The Peerless Units conform to all the local and 
state laws on Heating and Ventilating and the 
Boards of Education are protected by a cast iron 
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IOWA SCHOOL BOARDS HOLD CON- 
FERENCE. 

During the last week in March a conference of 
all school boards of cities of the first class in 
Iowa was held at Fort Dodge for the purpose « 
discussing the present emergency in education 
The conference included not only representatives 
from the boards of education, but also city sup- 
erintendents and representatives of the various 
state teachers’ organizations and of the state de 
partment of education. The gathering discussed 
the present shortage of teachers, the salary prob 
lem and other related questions which are con 
fronting boards of education. The conference 
adopted a resolution recommending a minimum 
salary of $1,200 for all teachers in the state who 
have two years of normal 
two years’ successful experience 
school teachers the conference 
$1,500 as a minimum for 
four years of college 
successful experience. 

It was recommended by the meeting that all 
boards of education levy all the funds possible 
under the present law to pay adequate teachers’ 
Salaries. 


school training and 

For high 
recommended 
instructors who have 


training and two years of 


A resolution was also passed recommending 
that the present limit of $60 which may be levied 
in the general school fund be raised by an act 
of the legislature to $100. A committee was ap- 
pointed to draft a bill to be presented at the 
next session of the legislature 

The most action*of the 
Was the make the 


significant 
decision to 


conference 
temporary organ- 








ization permanent and to hold a convention next 
year to include members of boards of education 
in all cities of the first class, the superintendents 
of schools, and one teacher from each community, 
the last mentioned to be appointed by the 
ers themselves. 


ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 


teach 


The Indiana Board of Tax Commissioners has 
recently declared that the city of Indianapolis 
has power to petition for a temporary loan to 
raise funds for the purpose of giving teachers 
additional compensation during the current 
year. 

The ruling was given as an interpretation of 
the tax law to determine whether the city had 
reached the limit of its borrowing power under 
the law. The action became necessary when the 
board refused to grant the teachers bonuses of 
$300 because of the fact that the revenues had 


been depleted. 

The Philadelphia board of education has de 
layed action on the teachers’ salary increases 
pending the receipt of recommendations from the 
State Education Department relative to salaries 
in school districts of the first class. The board 
has agreed to cooperate with the state authorities 
and to use all available means in carrying out 
its plans. 

Consolidation of the Knox County grammar 
and high school boards of Knoxville, Tenn., goes 
into effect July first Five members will 
pose the new consolidated board. One 
will be chosen for one year, two for two years 
and two for three years. After that time all 
will be elected for three years. They will receive 
$5 per day for each meeting. 

Elmo, Mo., and eight districts in the surround- 
ing territory are considering consolidation with 
a view to reducing expenses of maintenance and 
increasing teachers’ salaries. 

The rural schoolhouse in Indiana may be said 
to be passing out. A thirty year campaign for 
consolidation in the state has resulted in a re 
duction of the number of one-room schools from 
8.852 in 1890 to 4,880 in 1920. 

Randolph County leads the state with 92.1 per 
cent of the one-room schools abandoned this year 
There were 115 one-room schools in the county 
thirty vears ago. Only nine remain 


com- 
member 


The elimination of the ninth grade in the 
school system of Leominster, Mass., has worked 
to the advantage of the students and the city. 

Supt. W. H. Perry, in his annual report to the 
board, points out changes which have been 
brought about since the ninth grade was elimi- 
nated and children permitted to enter the high 
school direct from the eighth grade. The report 
states that the average age of pupils from the 
ninth grade entering high school was 14.49 years, 
while under the eighth grade the average age 
was 13.95. This shows, according to the report, 
that those prepared for the high school under 
the eighth grade plan were six and one-half 
months younger than those under the old system. 

The report shows further that while the work 
in the grammar grades was condensed into eight 
years, the efficiency of the student in the high 
school was not decreased, but rather increased. 
A comparison shows that in freshman English 
the three classes entering from the ninth grade, 
had an average percentage of 74.19, while those 
entering from the eighth grade had an average 
of 78.32 per cent. In freshman mathematics the 
ninth grade entrants averaged 71.11 per cent, 
while the eighth grade students averaged 72.27 
per cent. 

The percentage of failures shows an advantage 
under the eighth grade system. The percentage 
of failure in the English classes under the ninth 
grade plan were twelve per cent, while the three 
eighth grade classes registered a percentage of 
failures amounting to 2.2. In mathematics there 
was 15.8 per cent of failures for ninth grade stu- 
dents and 12.6 for those from the eighth grade. 

In his remarks on the matter Superintendent 
Perry states that under the present plan there is 
a larger number of pupils entering the high 
school each year. He shows that the children 
leave the high school six and a half months 
younger to take up the duties of life; that better 
standings are maintained under the eighth grade 
plan, and that the number of failures are fewer. 

The State Board of Education of Indiana has 
announced that there will be no change in its 
policy relative to the purchase of school supplies 
by township trustees. Some months ago the 
board leaned to the view that the purchase of 
supplies should be left to local authorities, the 
state board of accounts or someone outside of 
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Many of our modern schools and colleges are’ given careful consideration and the merits of 
lighted with Denzars. They have been se-_ various forms of lighting equipment are scruti- 
lected for classrooms, assembly rooms, offices nized, Denzars are invariably installed. 

and halls, because Denzar successfully meets 

every schoolroom requirement. 





North Carolina College for Women at Greens- 
boro, N. C., has standardized on Denzar. The 


Its soft, clear, sunli adiance, res li my -- 
BP ery » sunlike radiance, resembling illustration above shows the Mclver Building 


daylight, is distributed evenly on desks and 


a a as a, blackboards, while the absence of any blind- which is equipped throughout with them 
types and since to meet every ing glare and harsh shadows eliminates any Our new book, The Unit of Day Brightness, 
Sut tibet eaten dias them eye strain or fatigue. will be forwarded to any one interested in 
all, * copy will be sent on When the subject of artificial illumination is better lighting in the school,—just write. 
request. 

An 219 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET CHICAGO 
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itself. For reasons of greater uniformity, stand- The American Red Cross has announced an mends that particular 
ardization and progress, it is felt, however, that appropriation of $10,000 from the national chil- survey to the financial 
the board should continue recommending to the’ dren’s fund for Junior Red Cross activities among to equipment, 


attention be given in the 
Situation with reference 
maintenance and salaries of teach- 


accounts board what is regarded as proper pur- the children of the Virgin Islands. The funds ers. 

chases for schools. are to be used in furnishing educational equip The state labor inspector of Massachusetts has 
The committee on rural school equipment has’ ment. recently begun an investigation of conditions 

made a report concerning standard equipment The schools of Brooklyn, Ia., have the unique’ relative to the employment of janitors by the 

for one-room schools. record of holding in school all students with the school boards. The action was taken following 


The World Book Co., of Yonkers, N. Y., has’ exception of those who removed from the town. charges that the 


janitors at Haverhill had been 
asked the Indiana State Board of Education for Nearly one hundred per cent of the high school employed more 


than the specified eight hours a 


permission to include advertisements in school students are contemplating entering college. The day in violation of the eight-hour law 
spellers to save the company from loss under the schools represent the center of community inter Following a previous investigation of the same 
contract price of the books. est and every undertaking is supported by the matter, it was found that the city authorities 
The representatives of the publishers declared town and community. had never accepted the provisions of the law. 
that the company was losing about nine and one- Winchester, Mass The school board has au The act was later accepted by the city council 
half cents on each book sold because of the ad thorized an educational survey of the town. An of Haverhill and a warning issued to the school 
yance in printing expenses. The publishers ask appropriation of $2,000 has been made for the department. A tentative schedule of working 
permission to insert four pages of advertising in work. hours was arranged for the janitors and it was 
future books. A survey of the school system of Philadelphia, believed that the matter was finally adjusted. 
Supt. F. V. Thompson, of Boston, Mass., in dis- Pa., is to be made in the near future, according The second violation is considered without 
cussing “Educational Unrest” before the Brown’ to an announcement of the board’s committee of good and sufficient reason and steps have been 
University Teachers’ Association recently, de- twelve which studied the situation. The survey taken to enforce the law 
clared that a new order in which teachers will will embrace a study of the city’s population, The women teachers of the Boston high schools 
be parties in school management must replace the physical equipment of the schools, the phy have renewed the fight for equal pay which was 
present “hasty and autocratic” rulings by school sical administration, the professional organiza- temporarily abandoned last fall. The school board 
boards. Supt. Thompson pointed to the present tion and administration, the aims, policies and has been given warning that unless the matter 
unrest with respect to party control in national procedure of the schools, and such other matters is satisfactorily settled, a bill will be presented 
government and showed how this is being passed as the committee shall determine. The cost of to the legislature providing for the elimination 
on to educational circles. Unrest is now forcing the survey will reach $30,000 and will be borne of sex discrimination in teachers’ compensations. 
a new adjustment in the schools in which the by voluntary contributions of local business and A state federation of forty county teachers’ 
individual classroom worker is to be the unit. commercial firms. organizations has been effected in Kentucky to 
Before the same organization, Prof. Paul H. A return to the school slate of former days handle the professional matters of the country 
Hanus of Harvard University, urged aggressive is being advocated at the present time to prevent teachers. The new organization will not intro- 
action by the teachers collectively to improve the consumption of high-priced paper and to ef duce new legislation but will support acts pre 
teachers’ salaries to a scale far beyond the pres- fect economies in the purchase of writing paper sented in the interests of the Kentucky Educa- 
ent and to raise teaching standards. He showed The paper shortage has raised the prices for tional Association : 
that it is part of the teacher’s job to make a_ tablets and writing paper and has made the pur City Solicitor Earl C. Jacobs of Lynn, Mass., 
public opinion that will sustain the profession in chase of these items a matter of serious concern has recently given a ruling to the effect that 
eliminating untoward practices. He urged that Supt. R. H. Latham of Winston-Salem, N. C., teachers may legally be absent thru illness ana 
the teachers throw the weight of their influence reports that a total of 7,766 students were in not suffer a reduction in pay thereby. The rul 


upon the right side. attendance during the first five months of the ing applies to teachers who have been in the 
The 128 truant officers in Indiana last year re- school year. The high school had an enrollment service a year or more and is given to support 
turned 32,779 truant children to the public of 530 students and the public grade schools 7,236 the board in a rule which it had passed 


schools and 1,703 to parochial schools, according students. The fifth month registered an increase Harrisburg, Pa. The board has adopted an 
to figures compiled in the office of the board of of 355 students for this year, and an increase of amendment to the rules, providing that teachers 
state charities. The officers obtained 635 convic- 1,089 over that of last year. who are absent because of illness, or a death in 
tions out of 1,213 prosecutions, aided 32,104 chil- A complete survey of the educational system the immediate family, shall not suffer a reduc- 


dren and worked 21,579 days. Administration of Texas has recently been recommended by Gov- tion in pay thereby. In the 
of the law cost $67,485, of which $24,712 was for ernor Hobby, in connection with plans for the not been paid for the time 
assistance to children. improvement of the schools. The governor recom- from their classrooms. 


past, teachers have 
they were absent 
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*T would be hard to reckon 

the multiple benefits that this little 
machine has brought to American 
schools. Always a quick and eco- 


nomical way of duplicating all kinds of 
typewritten and handwritten letters and forms! 
But with the arrival of the new Dermatype stencil 
—“a thin sheet of dark-blue paper”—the Mimeo- 
graph becomes tremendously more useful. Jt does 
finer work. And, as the new stencil is practically 
indestructible, it does quicker work—and cheaper. 
Also it easily prints maps, plans, designs and the 
like—opening new possibilities for educational development. In 
thousands of American schools and industries the Mimeograph 
is now effecting essential economies. Cogitate! At this crucial 
time don’t you think it worth while to investigate what it can 


do for you and your work? All information—and our catalog 
“A”’—from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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Don’t Junk Your Old Seats! 
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the Order of the Day! 


Don’t Junk 
BOARD OF EDUCATION, Yo 8 | r GUTHRIE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


El Reno, Oklahoma, Dec. 27, 1919 Guthrie, Oklahoma, Dec. 23, 1919 


National Wood Renovating Co., Old Sea | ey, The National Wood Renovating Co., 4 
Kansas City, Mo. | 


Kansas City, Mo 
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Dear Sirs: 
Last Summer we used your “Cas- ) 
mire Process’’ for cleaning and refin- 4 Summer using your “Casmire Process” { 
I] ishing our old Schoot Desks. Some ot | WVhen for so little you Can Jf ani ins" enat me Work’ was. well h 
the Desks had been in use for twenty- done and the Desks that were old and 
five years but we feel sure that we have bd marred look almost like new. In some 
a new outfit so far as looks goes and make thet Nn practically as of the buildings the desks do look as : 
we feel that we have just as good fur- 5 
niture as the new we purchased and 


iomical the the pl: previous] fol- 
the cost amounted to only sixty cents good as new--and get several eed of havin: the jenines “pverhent” 


per single desk. 


Dear Sirs 


We cleaned about 1000 Desk last 


good as new. It was much more eco- 8 


the desks during the summer I com- 

enc oO “Process” o eflicienc an U 

Our people are well pleased. years extra service fromthem }f °r0."" ieee 
Very truly yours, 

Cc. E. GRADY, 








Very truly 
C. N. PEAK, 



































i 
Superintendent. Superintendent of Schools. p 
p 
. ‘ — ) . a 
We Guarantee our Casmire Process 
to be just as represented, and we will sell you enough of our Casmire Process and our our refinishing materials, loan vou our tank. with the 
S 
understanding that after you have cleaned 50 to 100 desks, if you are not entirely satisfied with the results you obtained, and our mat ( 
rials do not meet our claims, you may notify us, by wire, and we will give you shipping instructions on the unused portion, and we wil! l 
not charge you one cent for the material used in cleaning the 50 to 100 desks. t 
2 
5 asain ( 
Write today for new book “Facts and Figures | 
( 
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National Wood Renovating Co. 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers ‘‘Casmire Process’’ 
Office and Factory 317-319 E. 8th Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Warehouses—Indianapolis and Los Angeles 


Be Sure To Get This 
In Your Budget 
For 1920 


Conserve and Save ' 
Your Tax Payers : 
Money 
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Insure Your Text Books 
Against Certain Loss 


In most forms of insurance you insure 
against the loss you may suffer. 








In the case of Text Books you insure 
them against certain loss—through 
: deterioration. 


= Holden Book Covers 


HE same simple, by taking all the hard knocks and 


easily adjusted Cover reinforcing the binding 
requiring no cutting 


which has been in favor WILL DOUBLE THE LIFE 
with American schools OF YOUR BOOKS 











TITTLE 








for half a century. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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P= 9)\ The organization is governed by a president “We therefore call upon the people of Missis- 
= é = . and six other officers and a board of directors, sippi to take steps to provide the best school 
nor Lay “UN all of whom are elected by referendum ballot advantages, and not to lower their school stand- 
: : - and assisted by various standing and special com ards. We call upon them to pay their teachers 
mittees. salaries commensurate with the increased cost of 
Meetings of the organization are held once a living, and not to try to dodge the issue by 10 
TEA ERS month, with interesting programs, discussions, 4nd 20 per cent increases. We venture to say 
music and addresses by educators. Social activi that in every town in Mississipi, the cost of liv- 
ties are featured. These take the form of even- ing is at least 100 per cent more than in 1914-15. 
ALARIES ing parties and outings by the members. A series Then the teachers in every community ought to 
of luncheons has been arranged which have for Treceive a salary 100 per cent greater than the 
NLL Le their purpose the cooperation of the Forum with salary of that year. 
; ' —— A ld ~ the city in a campaign to “Know Omaha.” To a gee an Pit pen 7 hereby made that 
. A forum bulletin will be issued monthly for Very School superintendent draw up at an early 
HIGHLAND PARK MERIT SYSTEM. the benefit of members of the organization. | date and present to his board of trustees a sal- 
Upon the recommendation of Supt. T. J. Knapp ary schedule double that of 1914-15, or which 
the board of education of Highland Park, Mich., URGES SALARY INCREASES. bears the same proportion to the schedule of that 
has adopted a merit system for determining sal The Northeast Mississippi Schoolmasters’ Club year that the cost of living at present in his 


ary increases for teachers. The system while not has issued an appeal to all the people of the state community bears to the cost of living five years 
entirely original in Highland Park, is unlike any for a general increase in the salaries of teachers ago. Unless this schedule is met, let it not be 


system in use elsewhere. The letter which has been sent to reach school ‘said that salaries have been increased. 

The system provides a means of giving a fixed officials and teachers in every district of the “We believe that ‘Mississipi schoolmen are 
credit, within definite limits, for experience in state reads as follows: united = this pact that no reputable super- 
itr nad. Gur adtanaiam atte. te addition. Vi “This is the time of year when citizens gen intendent will allow his name to be considered 
provides for a rating by official superiors. erally should be thinking what are to be school ‘® connection with a vacancy where this mini- 


conditions for next year, and when officials par. ™um salary schedule has been denied the teach- 
ticularly must plan a program and provide ways Fs Of the school, unless he should be willing to 
and means for the efficient operation of their submit the same minimum schedule and advocate 


Under the new schedule, the teachers are given 
increases in salary ranging from eighteen to 36 


per cent, — an average for all aaa | of 28 achools its adoption. 
per cent. The increases range from $240 to $720 ~~ ,, ; . “ny i is > yi > welfs 
and average $408.60 There has never been in the history of the Nothing is more vital to the welfare of our 


d . | nation a time of greater need for right educa- people than this: that the right teachers must 
rhe new system has been incorporated in the tion and the schools are being looked to as one &°t the right pay. 

schools on the basis that new teachers of the of the main steadying forces to withstand the WINCHESTER SALARY SCHEDULE. 

desirable sort are but little concerned about a attacks sure to be made upon American institu Winchester, Conn. The board has adopted a 
living or a thrift wage at the outset, and that tions. But at the very time when most is being salary schedule for teachers and principals. All 
they are more interested in the rewards avail expected of our public schools, they are being teachers are required to qualify for a state stat- 
able for long and efficient service. It is felt that weakened by the withdrawal of the strongest utory certificate during the first year of service. 
capable young people will not be attracted to the and best teachers and by failure of the best type Successful teaching experience elsewhere is taken 
profession unless they can be shown that the of our young men and women to enter the pro into consideration in computing the beginning 


Older teachers are properly rewarded. fession salary. 
The teachers of Omaha, Neb., have formed an “The salaries of teachers, pitifully low before The schedule is as follows: 
organization known as the Omaha School Forum the cost of living started upward about five years T eachers—Seventh to eighth grades (normal 


The organization is composed of teachers, prin- ago, are now so relatively small that teachers in diplomas), minimum $1,100, with three increases 
Cipals and supervisors in elementary and high our own state have left and are leaving the ranks of $100 and two of $50, up to a maximum of 
schools and has for its purpose the promotion by the hundreds. Salaries of all teachers, by $1,500; kindergarten to sixth grades, minimum 
of democratic education, the cultivation of more the operation of inexorable economic law, have $1,000 with three increases of $100 and two of 
responsibility toward the child, and the promo been as effectually lowered as if reductions had $50, up to a maximum of $1,400. 

tion of the teaching profession thru the unify- been forced by formal action of school boards Principals—Elementary, twelve rooms or less 
ing of interests and the fostering of fellowship Now is the time for vigorous action if our schools (normal diploma), minimum $1,400, with four 
among the members ire to be saved increases of $100 up to a maximum of $1,800; 
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Standard for 60 Years 


in School and Hospital 
S A SCALE of enduring quality and absolute 


accuracy, the De Luxe today stands foremost 
—the result of years of constant adherence to the 
highest standards of design and workmanship. Its 
trustworthiness deserves the ironclad guarantee 


which it bears. 


SCHOOL DELUXE SCALES 


U.S. STANDARD 
WITH MEASURING DEVICE 


Of particular importance to the school world is the im- 
proved full-capacity measuring device, an exclusive 
feature of the De Luxe. Marked in legible, easy-reading, 
Y-inch graduations from 2 feet 6 inches to 6 feet 6 inches, 
the De Luxe will accurately and quickly measure the 
smallest child or the tallest adult—a feature heretofore 
impossible with the old-fashioned measuring-rods. 


Capacity, 300 lbs., graduated in % lbs. Height, 58 inches. 
Floor space, 13 inches x 24 inches. 


x 131% inches. 


Platform, 101% inches 





hicago Qeale fo. 
Cy  ESTABUSHED » 1863 
ASON.DAVIS & GoD 


Grand Crossing 


CHICAGO 





thirteen rooms or more, minimum $1,600, with 
six increases of $100 up to a maximum of $2,200; 
principals with A. B. degree, minimum $1,800, 
with six increases of $100 up to a maximum of 
$2,400. 

Vice-Principals—Elementary, thirteen rooms 
or more, minimum $1,400, with four increases 
of $100, up to a maximum of $1,800. 

The rules provide that a diploma from a nor- 
mal school, or its equivalent, constitutes the 
minimum requirement for teachers. Those in the 
service who do not hold such a diploma will be 
retained upon the recommecation of the super- 


intendent, subject to the Gro of the school 
board. Successful comp! courses in four 
summer sessions are accep mn lieu of a nor 
mal school diploma. 

Attendance at a summer school with a cer 
tificate of successful completion of at least two 


graduate courses, entitles the teacher to $25 per 


annum extra compensation for each summer's 
work up to four summers. 

Teachers beginning work for the first time are 
engaged for one year under contract and are 


given a temporary certificate, renewable on the 
recommendation of the superintendent and sub- 
ject to the approval of the school board. After 
two years’ service, a permanent certificate is 
given upon the recommendation of the superin- 
tendent. 


AUBURN SALARY SCHEDULE. 

The teachers’ committee of the board of edu 
cation of Auburn, N. Y., has submitted a report 
on a proposed revision of the salary schedule 
which went into effect in January last. The new 
schedule which has the approval of Supt. H. D 
Hervey, provides for satisfactory minimum and 
maximum salaries, and for adequate annual in 


crements. The schedule is as follows: 
T eachers—Kindergarten and first seven grades, 
minimum $800, with ten annual increments of 


$50, up to a maximum of $1,400; eighth grade, 
minimum $950, with ten annual increments of 
$50, up to a maximum of $1,450; female high 
school, minimum $1,200, with eight annual in- 
crements of $75, up to a maximum Of $1,800; 
male high school, minimum $1,500, with eight an- 
nual increments of $100, up to a maximum of 
$2,300. 


Principals—High school, minimum $2,700, with 
eight annual increments of $100, up to a maxi 
mum of $3,500; Central Grammar School and 
Assistant Principal of High School, minimum 
$2,000, with eight annual increments of $100, up 
to a maximum of $2,800. 

Principals—Elementary (group one), minimum 
$1,300 and maximum $300 in advance of that 
established in the former schedule. The annual 
increment will be one-eighth of the difference be 
tween the minimum and maximum salaries. 

Principals—Group two—Minimum $1,350 and 
maximum $300 in advance of that established in 
the former schedule. 

Principals—Group three—Minimum $1,450 and 
maximum $300 in advance of the former schedule. 

Training School—Minimum $1,100, with eight 
annual increments of $50, up to a maximum of 
$1,500. 

Supervisors—Manual Training, minimum 
$1,700 with eight annual increments of $100 up 
to a maximum of $2,500; music, minimum $1,200, 
with eight increments of $100, up to a maximum 
of $2,000; drawing, minimum $1,500, with eight 
increments of $50, up to a maximum of $1,800; 
household arts, minimum $1,500, with eight in 
crements of $50, up to a maximum of $1,900; 
physical training, minimum, $1,500, with eight 
increments of $50, up to a maximum of $1,900. 

Special Teachers Under Supervisors—Element 
ary, minimum $1,050, with eight increments of 
$50, up to a maximum of $1,450; high school, 
minimum $1,200, with eight increments of $75, 
up to a maximum of $1,800. 

Superintendent—Minimum $3,500, with eight 
increments of $100, up to a maximum of $4,300. 

The committee, in its report, pointed out that 
the schedule is necessary at the present time to 
secure justice to the great body of the teaching 
staff, as well as to preserve the school system 
from serious collapse. 

ST. CLAIR SALARY SCHEDULE. 
St. Clair, Mich. The board has adopted a 


schedule providing for the classification of teach 
ers on the basis of experience and training, and 


giving increases in salary for additional train- 
ing, experience and service. Life certficates in 
the grades and Bachelor’s degree in the high 





with at least one 


year's 
required except by special arrangement. 
Teachers are graded according to service ren- 


school, experience, is 


dered. A minimum salary of $900 will be given 
to those having less than a limited certificate and 
no experience; a minimum of $1,000 to those 
with limited certificate and no experience; a 
minimum of $1,100 to those with a life certificate 
but no experience; a minimum of $1,300 to those 
having a bachelor’s degree and no experience; a 
minimum of $1,200 to special teachers with no 
experience, and a minimum of $2,000 to high 
school principals with B. A. degree and no ex- 
perience. 

The increases will range from $10 to $20 for 
teachers possessing life certificate or bachelor’s 
degree; and $8.33 for those possessing less than 
a life certificate; a minimum of $25 for each 
year up to six years for experience outside of 
St. Clair, and $50 each year for experience in 
the city schools. Teachers rated “A” will be 
given an additional $50 to be paid with the last 
month’s salary, those rated “B” will be given 
nothing and those rated “C” will be dismissed 
from the service. 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

Des Moines, N. M. The Board of Education 
has re-elected Superintendent Clayton M. Negus 
for two years at a salary of $2,500 per year. All 
teachers in the schools have been re-elected at an 
increase of $400 and all the principals at an in- 
crease of $700. The entire school staff is em- 
ployed on a twelve months’ basis and is paid dur- 
ing the summer vacation months. 

Hudsonville, Mich. The board of education has 
granted all the teachers a bonus of $100 to be 
be paid before the end of the present school 
year 

West Springfield, Mass. The board has adopted 
a salary schedule which covers five years of 
service and which goes into effect in September, 
1920. All teachers must have two years of serv- 
ice to their credit before coming under the 
schedule, and experience in addition to the two 
years of service will count in advancing the 
teacher’s position in the schedule. 

Grade teachers will begin at $1,050 the first 
year, and will advance to $1,125 the second year, 


Continued on Page 77 
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Ancient 





History! 


Superintendents and Members of 

School Boards: Note the two boys in the 
above illustration. One is studying 
about the 49ers going to California for 
gold; but it’s ancient history to him. 
He can’t make out from the book how 
it all was. 


The other lad is seeing them go 

through visual education. It 
is consequently reality to him. 
It’s modern history learned— 
and with real joy in the learning! 


Why not consider adopting in your 
school Ford Educational Weekly films? 


Once introduced they work wonders on 
both teachers and pupils. 


The mentally slow pupils become quickly 
alert! The uninterested—deeply con- 
cerned! 


All pupils —both of high stand and low 


stand—absorb facts in a wonderful 


If your school has no projector, or a poor one, we will 
assist you to get in touch with the best projector made. 


Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 202 South State St., Chicago 


COUPON 
Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 2025S. State St., Chicago, Ill., Dept, D-5 


O Yes. O No. Is your Schoolnowa subscriber to the Ford Educational Weekly? 
. : 0 Yes. O No. Have you ever seen a Ford Educational Weekly film? 

Distributed 0 Yes. O No. May we lend you one gratis to throw on your screen? 

0 Yes. O No. Has your School an adequate projector? 





by I would like more information about 
CO) Projectors. () Ford Educational Weekly. 
Goldwyn | 
Teacher in 
Street 
City 





and Modern 










fashion and retain them as never before. 
Teachers in whom you have lost faith 
will begin to make good. And every 
teacher will welcome Ford Weekly films 
as an inspiration to the life of her class. 


In a word: Ford Educational Weekly, 

produced by the Ford Motor Com- 
pany of Detroit, is a library of 
the most practical, interesting 
and generally instructive films 
in the world. A new one is 
produced every week. Goldwyn 

Distributing Corporation distrib- 
utes them from 22 leading cities. 


When your teachers use Ford Educa- 
tional Weekly motion-pictures in their 
classes it transforms both teachers and 
pupils. 


Why not fill out the coupon and write 
us for full information? We shall be 
glad to reply and take up the matter 
with you promptly. 








Educational 


[> Catalogue of Films. 








State. 
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LOUIS: 
Diz afety provide 
* * 
A t2,.S In every point 
e-laver 
The Kirker-Bender Fire Escape is more than a : en s 
fire escape—it’s a life-saver. Too often the so- i Quick exit Is assured and the construc- 
called step fire escape is nothing more than a tion is such that in operating the push bar 
snare and delusion. A possible escape from fire the hands or arms cannot be caught 
but frequently a death-trap in itself for the con- bet cs te dthed 
gested, struggling mass of humanity that tries etween the bar and the door. 
to use it. The Kirker-Bender Fire Escape makes 
escape from fire certain, easy, quick and safe. T= 
You simply slide to freedom. No father, no i| 
mother, would think of endorsing anything but 
the surest safeguard against the ravages of fire | 
for children at school. Send for particulars to 
Dow Wire and Iron Works, Incorporated, Louis- | 
ville, Ky. 
$1,20 
a $1,35 
These New high 
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Johnson 


JOHNSON— 
‘The Accepted Standard 


School architecture like all forms of building con- 
struction has now accepted standards. 
standard. Fireproof construction is being standardized. Tem- 
perature regulation was standardized years ago by Johnson. 


After 38 years of sxperience we have perfected the 


Heat 








Sizes of classrooms are 


Control 








Humidity 








= 











and the satisfactory operation of thousands of school plants tells its own story of our progress. We are 
not overstating our case when we assert that Johnson is the accepted standard in temperature regulation. 


The Model Metal Diaphragm Thermostat and the ‘‘Sylphon”’ 
Metal Bellows Diaphragm Valve make the long-looked-for and 
only ALL-METAL SYSTEM. 


It costs more, but it is the best. 


The Johnson Service Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


THE OLDEST—THE LARGEST—AND ALWAYS THE MOST PROGRESSIVE 











Continued from Page 74 
$1,200 the third year, $1,275 the fourth year and 
$1,350 the fifth year. High school and junior 
high school teachers (non-college graduates) will 
begin at $1,100, and advance to $1,175 the second 
year, $1,250 the third year, $1,325 the fourth 
year, and $1,400 the fifth year. College grad 
uates will begin at $1,200, and will advance to 
$1,300 the second year, $1,400 the third year, 
$1,500 the fourth year and $1,550 the fifth year. 

Kenmore, O. The board has adopted a salary 
schedule providing for a minimum of $800 and 
a maximum of $1,600 for kindergarten and grade 
teachers; a minimum of $1,200 and a maximum 
of $2,000 for high school instructors, and a mini- 
mum of $1,800 and a maximum of $2,700 for the 
vice-principal. 

It is provided that no grade teacher of ten 
years or more experience may receive less than 
$1,300; no grade teacher of five to ten years’ ex 
perience may receive less than $1,100..No teacher 
may receive an increase of less than $200 or 
more than $500. 

Riverton, Wyo. The board has adopted a new 
minimum of $1,200 for grade teachers and $1,350 
for high school instructors. 

Portsmouth, N. H. The board has adopted a 
new salary schedule providing for flat increases 
of $250 a year. Under the schedule, the maxi- 
mum for elementary teachers has been fixed at 
$1,150, for women high school teachers at $1,350, 
and for men high school teachers at $1,850. 

Harlem, Mont. The board has placed the teach- 
ers on a twelve-months’ salary basis and has 
given increases of approximately 25 per cent. 
Grade teachers will receive a minimum of $1,200, 
high school teachers $1,350, grade principals 
$1,335 and high school principals $1,600. 

Menominee, Mich. The board has adopted a 
new schedule of salaries providing for a mini 
mum of $1,000 and a maximum of $1,500. For 
junior and senior high school teachers, the mini- 
mum is $1,200 and the maximum $2,000. 

Columbus, Kans. The board has given in- 
creases in salary averaging about twenty per 
cent. The minimum is fixed at $65 per month 
and the maximum at $90 per month. 

Springfield, Ill. The board has adopted a sal- 
ary schedule providing for increases of $25 per 
month, for the remainder of the school year. 


Marion, Ill. The board has given salary in- 
creases of $25 a month to the teachers, principals 
and superintendent. , 

Central Falls, R. I. The board has adopted a 
new salary schedule providing for a minimum 
of $900 and a maximum of $1,300. The schedule 
is retroactive to January first. 

State Supt. A. O. Thomas of Maine, in a recent 
report, declares that the lowest increases for 
teachers in the state were 331/3 per cent and 
advancements ranged up to 60 per cent. 

Hope, Ark. A new salary schedule has been 
adopted providing for a minimum of $70 and 
a maximum of $90 for grade teachers. Junior 
high school teachers will be given a minimum of 
$70 and a maximum of $95, and senior high 
school teachers a minimum of $75 and a maxi- 
mum of $1,000. 

Girard, Kans. Increases of forty per cent in 
salary have been given the teachers. 

East Moline, Ill. The teachers have been 
given bonuses of $100, payable at the close of 
the school year. 

Keokuk, Ia. The teachers have been given in- 
creases of $25 per month for the remainder of 
the year. 

Warwick, R. I. The school board has ap- 
proved a petition of the teachers providing for 
increases of 43 per cent. 

Tecumseh, Mich. Bonuses of $150 have been 
given the teachers. 

Muskegon, Mich. The board has adopted a 
salary schedule providing for an increase in the 
minimum salary of approximately $350. 

Hillsdale, Mich. Teachers whose salaries for 
the present year have been below $1,500 have 
been given bonuses of $200. 

Marblehead, Mass. The high school teachers 
have been given increases of from $200 to $300. 
Teachers in elementary schools have been given 
increases of $300. 

Princeton, Ill. The board has adopted a sched- 
ule of salaries providing for increases of $30 
per month. Grade teachers will receive a salary 
of $115 per month, principals $120, and new 
teachers $100 per month. 

Durham, N. C. The board has adopted a sal- 
ary schedule providing for a minimum of $1,000 
to $1,400 for all teachers, and a maximum of 
$2,000. The schedule is as follows: 


Class D, minimum $1,000, with increases of 
$60 up to $1,300; Class C, minimum $1,000, with 
increases of $60 up to $1,420; Class B, minimum 
$1,200, with increases of $100, up to $1,800; Class 
A, minimum $1,400, with increases of $100 up to 
$2,000. Teachers designated as heads of depart- 
ments will receive $200 additional per year. 

Norfolk, Va. The board has adopted a salary 
schedule providing for a minimum of $1,000 and 
a maximum of $1,500 for elementary teachers; 
a minimum of $2,400 and a maximum of $4,000 
for high school principals; a minimum of $1,800 
for principals with less than 700 students under 
their charge, with increases of $150 up to a 
maximum of $2,550; a minimum of $1,800 a year 
for principals with more than 700 students, and 
a maximum of $3,000. Heads of departments, 
male and female, will be paid $1,800 and $1,500 
respectively as a minimum, and $2,400 and $2,100 
respectively, as a maximum. 

Teachers of the Eagle Consolidated School at 
Eagle, Neb., have been given increases ranging 
from forty to sixty per cent. 

Lafayette, Ind. The school board has given 
the teachers increases of forty per cent in salary. 

Sioux Falls, S. D. The board has given in- 
creases of $300 in salary for the coming year. 
The minimum salary in the grades has been 
raised to $1,200 and that in the high school to 
$1,500. 

Waterville, Me. The board has granted 
bonuses of $150, payable in three installments. 
The bonuses are to be given to those who re 
main until the close of the year. 

Sioux City, Ia. The board has given increases 
ranging from $300 to $400 per year. The schedule 
provides for a minimum of $1,300 to $1,500, and 
a maximum of $1,500 to $2,100 for grade teachers. 

Fort Worth, Tex. The board has granted in- 
creases of $25 per month. 

School superintendents of Utah, at a recent 
conference, adopted a scale providing for $1,000 
as a proper minimum salary for a normal grad- 
uate teacher and $1,300 for a standard-college 
graduate. 

Decatur, Ind. The teachers have been given 
increases of thirty per cent for the next year. 

Meriden, Conn. An appropriation of $70,000 
has been made in order to provide increases of 
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“AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION” 


N the Hunter School in Phila- 
delphia, we find wise provision 
made for Dahlstrom Hollow 
Metal Doors and Trim, Picture 
Mouldings and Wainscot Caps. 


This is a step in the right direction in 
completing the fireproof school. 


of origin. 


Write for ‘‘Safety First for Schools” 


52 Blackstone Ave., JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


New York Office 
130 E. 15th St. 


: Branches in all principal cities 


Y OoORS AND TRI 


GY COMPLETE THE FIREPROOF BUILDING 
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$350 a year. The increases will be retrocative 
from September last. ' 

Bennington, Vt. The teachers have been given 
bonuses of $150, payable at the end of the school 
year. 

Bellows Falls, Vt. ‘Teachers in the village 
schools have been given increases of $200, those 
at Saxton’s River $150, and rural teachers $100. 

Concordia, Kans. The board has adopted a 
schedule under which the salary of women high 
school teachers ranges from $120 to $150 a 
month, and that for women grade teachers from 
$90 to $120 a month. 

Saugus, Mass. The board has given increases 
of $250 to each teacher. 

Marion, O. The teachers 
bonuses of $100, payable at 
school year. 

Laporte, 


been given 
close of the 


have 
the 


Ind. Increases of twenty per cent 


in salary have been given the teachers. The 
new increase makes a total of about fifty per 
cent since last summer. 

Fond du Lac, Wis. The teachers have been 
given bonuses ranging from $25 to $100. The 


bonuses were based on the length of service of 
the teachers. 

Rutland, Vt. The 
flat increases of $300. 

Newport, Vt. The teachers have 
bonuses of $200, payable at the 
school year. 

Williamstown, Mass. 
creases of $200. 

Wakefield, Mass. The teachers have been given 
increases of $400 a year. The maximum for 
grade teachers, under the schedule, is fixed at 
$1,300, and that of the high school teachers at 
$1,450. 

Winchester, Mass. The board has approved a 
recommendation of the finance committee pro- 
viding for increases of $400 in the salaries of 
the teachers. 

Belmont, Mass. Fiat increases of $500 have 
been granted the teachers. Of the amount, $300 
was given some time ago, and the balance was 
given on demand. 

Geneva, Ill. The teachers have been 
increases of twenty per cent in salary. 

Youngstown, O. The board has given increases 


teachers have been given 


been given 
close of the 


The board has given in 


given 


It is the proverbial ounce of 
prevention and might have 
saved the other school by con- 
fining the flames to their point 


Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. 


Chicago Office 
19 S. LaSalle St. 
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of 25 per cent to grade and high school teachers, 
and 20 per cent to custodians. 

Allegan, Mich. The board 
of $100 to the teachers. 

Eau Claire, Wis. The board has adopted a 
salary schedule, providing for a minimum of 
$95 and a maximum of $110 per month for grade 
teachers; a minimum of $1,100 for remale ‘high 
school teachers and a maximum of $1,600; a 
minimum of $1,300 for male high school teach- 
ers and a maximum of $1,800. 

Ballinger, Tex. Increases of 25 per cent in sal 
ary have been given the teachers. 

Ponca City, Okla. The minimum salary for 
grade teachers will be $100 a month, payable on 
the twelve months’ basis. 

LaGrande, Ore. Bonuses of 
given the teachers. 

Woonsocket, R. I. The board has adopted a 
salary schedule providing for a minimum of $900 
and a maximum of $1,300 for grade teachers. 
High school teachers have been given increases 
of $175. 

Alpena, Mich. The board has adopted a sched 
ule providing for a minimum of $900 and in- 
creases of $150 per year. 

Lansing, Mich. The board has given increases 
of $500. Under the new schedule, the minimum 
for grade teachers is fixed at $1,100 and that 
for the high school at $1,300. 

Searcy, Ark. Increases of twenty per cent have 
been given the teachers. 

Springfield, Mass. Flat increases of $200 have 
been given the teachers, supervisors and prin- 
cipals. The increases become effective in Sep 
tember next. 

Windsor Locks, Conn. Increases 
per cent have been given the teachers. The sal- 
aries of teachers who have taught more than 
one year will range from $1,260 to $1,320 in the 
grades, and $1,500 in the high school. 

Watertown, Mass. The teachers and principals 
have been given increases of $400. 

Brattleboro, Vt. The board has given increases 
ranging from $150 to $300. 

Kansas City, Kans. The board has adopted a 
recommendation of the teachers’ committee pro- 
viding for flat increases of $35 a month or $420 a 
year, for grade, junior high and high school 
teachers. 


has given bonuses 


$50 have been 


of twenty 
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Cherokee, Okla, Increases of 
have been given the teachers, 

Burlington, Vt. Increases of 25 per cent have 
been given to grade and kindergarten teachers. 

Kenmore, N. Y. The board of education has 
adopted a new salary schedule for the school year 
beginning September, 1920. 

Kindergarten and grades 
maximum $1,600. 


twenty per cent 


minimum $800, 


High School—minimum $1,200, maximum 
$2,000. 

Vice-Principal—minimum $1,800, maximum 
$2,700. 

The increases are given at the rate of $100 
per year. 

In putting the schedule into effect the board 
of education will allow for experience in the 
city schools with the limitation that no teacher 
now in the service shall receive an increase of 
less than $200, nor more than $500. The ar- 


rangement is such that any grade teacher of ten 
years’ or more experience will immediately re- 
ceive $1,300 or more; of five to ten years’ experi- 
ence $1,200 or more; and, of three to five years’ 
experience $1,100. 

The former schedule provided a minimum of 
$600 in the grades, $800 in the high school, and 
$1,500 for the vice-principal. The maximum pay 


was $1,200 in the grades, $1,600 in the high 
school, and $2,000 for the vice-principal. 
Adrian, Mich. The Board of Education has 


adopted a new salary schedule for teachers in the 
grades. It provides that $800 shall be the basic 
salary of women teachers and $1,200 for men and 
for the supervisors of art, music, physical train- 
ing, and grades. To this amount $100 will be 
added for each year of collegiate or normal 
training acceptable to the board as preparatory 
for the position to which the teacher is assigned. 

For experience teachers now in the service will 
be paid at the rate of $50 for every year of suc: 
cessful and approved work up to five years. For 
service beyond five years, $25 additional will be 
paid for each year up to a maximum of $375 for 
teachers who have ten full years’ experience. 

A special provision of the schedule permits the 
board to give teachers who have been in the 
service for a long time the bonus which is to be 
paid to teachers having two years’ normal or 


Continued on Page 81 
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Illustrating 42” x 96” size. 
Sizes, 36” x 72”, 42” x 96” 
48” x 120” 





The Choice of School Officials 
Who Know Tables 


SAMSON TABLES are the results of years of special- 
ization in table construction. SAMSON TABLES are 
built for more than a life time of endurance. That is 
why SAMSON TABLES are the choice (for school 
offices, libraries and classrooms), of all school officials 
who measure the cost by years of service. 


The secret of their strength is found in unique construc- 


tion methods which are exclusive to SAMSON TABLES. 
Their tops are built by our method of “Interlock-Rein- 
forcing.” The under sides of tops have anchoring cleats 
to prevent warping and to hold rails and drawer slides 
rigidly in place. Legs are taper-miter-joint boxed, which 
gives them the same thickness of stock thru the whole 
leg, from top to bottom. This construction is a guar- 
antee of the endurance of every SAMSON TABLE. 


SAMSON TABLES are made in a number of sturdy, attractive designs, in oak or 
mahogany. Sizes range from 16" x 20” to 48x 144”. Illustrated folder sent on request. 


Authorized Distributors 


North-Western School Supply Co., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


The Centennial School Supply Company, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Superior School Supply Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Omaha School Supply Co., 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Northern School Supply Company, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 


C. A. Bryant Company, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Virginia School Supply Co., 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Metropolitan Supply Company, 
Anamosa, lowa. 


The Cleveland Seating Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


R. A. Fife Corporation, 
70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


E. W. A. Rowles Co., 
2345 So. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill, 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY, ixoviwi 


Henry L. Guth, Secretary and Sales Manager,— Member, National Schoool Supply Association. 


THIS COMPANY ALSO MANUFACTURES AND HAS A WIDE DISTRIBUTION 
OF THE HIGHEST GRADE OF SOLID OAK DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES 






SAMSON Table-Desk 
Oak or Mahogany. Size 34’’x60"’. 


Two end drawers 2314’’x1114"’, have 
movable partitions to accommodate 
4"’x6" cards; arm rest above each 
drawer. Blind center drawer 23}''x23”’. 
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Watrous Sanitary Plumbing Fixtures 
For School Buildings 


Buyers of School Supplies and Equip- 
ment, here is the ideal Plumbing Line. 
Economical, it uses only 2 or 3 gallons 
of water for perfect flush and refill. 
Efficient and sanitary, it represents the 
most advanced idea for safeguarding the 
health of the school children. 




















Straight Passage— 
Doesn't Clog 


By quick, positive action 
at the entrance of the trap 
(as shown in the illustra- 
tion) the two Watrous 
converging jets instanta- 
neously establish a con- 
tinuous flush from start 
to finish. No waste water 
or delay in building up 
action, as in the old sy- 
phonic action. 


The Watrous Line 


ATROY 


SANITARY 
PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


DuUoUET 


Two Powerful 
Converging Jets 


The Watrous Duojet 
Principle, aptly referred 
to as the “final word” in 
this branch of sanitary 
science, eliminates’ the 
downleg as an operative 
element. No. crevices, 
ledges or zig-zag passages 
in the Watrous Closet to 
clog or form objection- 
able fouling surfaces. 


also includes Flushing 


Valves, Urinals, Drinking Fountains, Self-Clos- 
ing Cocks, Liquid Soap Fixtures, etc. Every 
buyer of School Equipment should have the com- 


plete Watrous Catalog. 


request. 


It will be sent free on 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO. 


1215 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 


Exclusive Manufacturers 


of the Celebrated 


Watrous Line of Sanitary Plumbing Fixtures 








MUELLER F iieccue tilelies Fealiiine | Fountains 


For public and private schools MUELLER makes a wide 
variety of Sanitary Drinking Fountains—in pedestal, 
wall and basin designs, each embodying the highest 
order of beauty, coupled with mechanical excellence 
and approved san‘tary features. Style E-3632 here 
illustrated. 
Write for catalogue and prices, stating 
your particular needs. 


MUELLER MFG. CO., DECATUR, ILL. 
PHONE BELL 153 


Water. Plumbing and Gas Brass Goods and Tools 


New York City, 145 W. 30th St., Phone Watkins 5397 
San Francisco, 635 Mission St., Phone Sutter 3577 
Sarnia, Ontario, "Canada 




















100-106 Twenty-second St., 








Have You 


Ever Shown 





Your Janitor 


The superintendent of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. schools showed his 
janitors how to clean their floors 
with a self-moistening brush over 
ten years ago. 


The saving to Poughkeepsie 
schools has run up into thousands 
of dollars. 

Try one with your own hands. 


As many as you like will be 
sent on 30 days’ free trial express 
prepaid. 


Merely tellus the size and kind 
of brushes you have been using. 


Service Department 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Company 


Mfrs. of Scientific Sweeping Apparatus 





Milwaukee, Wis. 
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| THE QUALITY TOILET SEAT 


—The country’s leading school Architects and 
Engineers are using WHALE-BONE-ITE Toilet Seats. 


—The quality fixture as they have found its services 
substantiate our claims for lifelong Efficient, Sanitary Service. 


—In fact many of them tell us it is the only Seat to 
use for the purpose, when durability, withstanding of 


QAR . OS 


—Not forgetting the clean service they give. 


—Ask your plumber or plumbing fixture jobber. Literature gladly supplied by 


Seat Department of makers. 


RERRUNSWICK RALAE- OLLENDER (0 
623) S0.WABASH CHICAGO 


AVE. 
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A NOTE THE Coumtee Lavee or Lammation 
THis RUNS ACHOSS Seat 


CONSTRUCTION OF Wrace- Bone-lte Seat 
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Continued from Page 78 
collegiate training. The schedule was worked out 
by Superintendent C. H. Griffey 

Thompsonville, Conn. The Board of Education 
has adopted the following salary schedule to be 
gin retroactively from January 1, 1920: Mini 
mum salary grade teachers raised from $650 to 
$800; maximum $850 to $1,200; minimum salary 
junior high school teachers raised from $700 to 
$900; maximum $900 to $1,250; minimum salary 
high school teachers (women) raised from $800 
to $1,000; maximum $1,200 to $1,400 

Lawrence, Kans. The board has adopted a sal 
ary schedule to be effective next year The 
schedule is as follows: 

Elementary Schools—Minimum $1,000, with in- 
creases of $50, $75 and $100 for medium, good 
and expert teachers, up to maximums of $1,300, 
$1,500 and $1,600. 

High Schools—Minimum $1,200, with increases 
of $50, $75 and $100 for medium, good and ex 
pert teachers, up to the maximums of $1,400, 
$1,600 and $1,800. 


Elementary Principals—Two or three teachers, 
$1,150 to $1,500; four or five teachers, $1,300 to 
$1,650; six, seven or eight teachers, $1,400 to 
$1,800. 

Under the schedule, the minimum salary for 
grade teachers has been raised 122 per cent and 
that for high school teachers 100 per cent. The 
maximum for grade teachers has been raised 122 
per cent, with a similar increase for high school 
instructors. 

The city council of Portsmouth, N. H., has pro- 
vided for the appropriation of $21,000 for teach- 
ers’ salary increases. The total expense for sal- 
aries will reach about $95,600. 

Salaries of all teachers in the Riverton, Wyom 
ing, schools have been materially raised for the 
coming year; the minimum for grade teachers 
retained from this year to be $1,200, and for 
high school teachers, $1,350. 

The school board of Bozeman, Mont., has 
adopted a salary schedule for teachers, super 
visors and principals for the years 1919-20 and 


1920-21. The schedule is as follows: 
Principals—Junior high schools, 1919, $1,700 

and 1920, $2,200: eight-room buildings, 1919 

$1,500 and 1920, $1,860; ten-room building, maxi 


mum, $1,920. 


Supervisors—Minimum $1,500, and maximum 
$1,800, 

Manual Training—Minimum $1,800 and maxi- 
mum $2,100. 

Teachers—Normal graduates (no experience), 
$900 and $1,200; experienced teachers (new in 
system), three years, $1,000 and $1,320; four 
years or more, $1,000 to $1,050 and $1,380. Maxi 
mum salary for all teachers is $1,620 and the 
annual advance is at the rate of $60. 

The new schedule means an advance of sixty 
per cent for superintendents since 1914; seventy 
per cent for principals since 1914; 66 2/3 per cent 
for supervisors and seventy per cent for teachers. 

Williston, N. D. The board has advanced the 
salaries of the grade teachers 25 per cent, of the 
superintendent, principals, supervisors and spe- 
cial teachers 12 per cent, and of the high school 
staff fifteen to twenty per cent. The increases 
are in addition to increases of ten per cent made 
earlier in the year. 

Under the present schedule, the minimum for 
grade teachers is $115 and for high schoo] in- 
structors $135 per month, with bonuses for edu- 
cational qualifications beyond the minimum, suc- 


cesstul experience and attendance at summer 
school. 
The West Springfield, Mass., School Board 


adopted a new salary schedule which provides 
for a minimum wage of $1,050 in the elementary 
school and $1,450 maximum obtained in five 
years’ service. In the high school the minimum 
salary for the college graduate is $1,200 and the 
maximum is $1,550, while the non college grad- 
uate will receive a minimum of $1,100 and a 
maximum of $1,400, both obtaining the maximum 
after five years’ service in the schools of West 
Springfield. In order to be placed on this salary 
list, teachers must have had two years’ experi- 
ence. Experience in addition to the two years 
will count toward advancing the position of the 
teacher upon the salary schedule. 

Glendale, Arizona, has fixed salaries as follows: 
(1) Kindergarten, first, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades: Minimum, $135 per month or $1,215 per 
year of nine months; maximum $182.50 per 
month or $1,642.50 per year of nine months 
Yearly increase per month: 

Ist re-election, $5.00 per month 

2nd re-election, $7.50 per month 

3rd re-election, $10.00 per month. 


4th re-election, $10.00 per month. 

5th re-election, $15.00 per month. 

Requirements (do not apply to teachers already 
in the corps). Kindergarten and first grade, 
high school graduate, normal graduate, having 
specialized in kindergarten or primary work. At 
least two years’ successful teaching experience 
in that work. Holder of first grade state cer- 
tificate. Sixth, seventh, and eighth, same as 
above, but the four-year college graduate given 
preference. (2) Second to fifth grades inclusive: 
Minimum, $130.00 per month or $1,170.00 per year 
of nine months; maximum, $180.00 per month or 
$1,620.00 per year of nine months. 

Yearly increase per month: 

Ist re-election, $5.00 per month. 

2nd re-election, $7.50 per month. 

srd re-election, $10.00 per month. 

4th re-election, $12.50 per month. 

5th re-election, $15.00 per month. 

Requirements—same as for the other grades. 

(Difference in salary is based on complexity 
of actual school work and problems). 

Antigo, Wis., has fixed its teachers’ salaries as 
follows: High schools, minimum $1,200, maxi- 
mum $1,700; grades, minimum $1,000, maximum 
$1,300; grade principals, minimum $1,200, maxi- 
mum $1,500. 

The Commissioner of Education reports, on the 
basis of returns from state school officers, that 
there are 18,729 schools closed because of lack 
of teachers, and 41,900 schools taught by teachers 
characterized as “below standard but taken on 
temporarily in the emergency.” The largest 
shortages are as follows: Kentucky, 2,250; Texas, 
2,055; Virginia, 2,000; Georgia, 1,500; North 
Carolina, 700; Iowa, 600. Substandard teachers 
are reported as follows: Texas, 4,000; Virginia, 
3,500; Alabama, 3,500; Georgia, 3,000; Tennes- 
see, 3,000; Minnesota, 1,880; Illinois, 1,200; Ken- 
tucky, 1,100; New York, 1,100; South Carolina, 
1,000. 

Under the salary scale fixed by the Camden, 


N. J., board teachers begin at $1,200, and $100 
is added yearly until the maximum ot $1,/00 is 
reached. ‘leachers in the elementary grades will 


receive $1,/0U to >1,9UU, and in the departmental 
grades $1,900 to $2,000. Leachers in the junior 
school are to receive $1,500 to $2,300. Principals’ 
salaries will be $1,600 to $4,200. Supervisors will 
get $2,500 to $3,500. 
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PARTITION DRAWN OUT PARTITION FOLDED = 
RIDGE STREET SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. = 
Unsurpassed for subdividing rooms, providing additional blackboard surface and light. Can be made with 
connecting doors and to harmonize with old or new interiors. Simply constructed and easily operated. = 
L SRO Send for Catalog to = 
Be oa 
‘ei! THE J. G ORPORATIO z 
Cas J. G. WILSON CORP N = 
= Offices in principal cities ESTABLISHED 1876 8 W. 40th St., N. Y. City = 
= Pacific Coast Office 600 Metropolitan Bldg. Los Angeles, Calif = 
= Manufacturers of Rolling Partitions, Hygienic Wardrobes, Diffuselite Blinds, Rolling Steel Doors, etc. = 
Sof H0N00N0N0H0N00U0NNH0N0001000010N00 100000000 100000N0000U4000004000040000000N0U000000000000000000000000000040000000 HULUIOIIOISUUUU.UAU0 00 MOM 
The condition of some of the school building compared to the salaries of clerks in stores. 
is described as very poor All of the building stenographers, street cleaners, city employes, rail 
need attention and the worst situation is to be road shop men and others 
found in connection with the toilet facilities. It The number of pupils to the teacher and the 
is recommended that an estimate be made for maximum number to a teacher for efficient work. 
carrying out whatever plan is thought best and and a comparison of sizes of classes in schools 
B then follow this with a request for funds of other cities 

The passage of a law during the last session The number of supervisors most suitable in 

SUPERINTENDENTS of the legislature whereby towns receive a con comparison with the number of teachers 
howe = = siderable reimbursement for salaries of teachers A test of the ability of pupils in arithmetic. 
eee TATU AN (a means a great deal to thi town, but it is pointed reading and writing and comparisons among the 
out that unless teachers’ salaries are raised con grades, and also comparisons with records made 

The Kentucky house has passed a bill provid siderably, the town will become a training jn similar tests in other schools 

ing for an educational survey. The survey is ground where teachers will come for experienc dite See tonne ee Dy. 

to be conducted by unprejudiced experts and is When good teachers are secured, good salaries \kron, 0. The board of education has adopted 





J the recommendations of Supt. H. V. Hotchkiss 
i 2 2 ions f i rements must be paid to keep them and good salaries to shee ' 4 aes 
to include recommendations for improvemen I I providing for summer schools at five centers 


i day are in most places twice what they wer ah : 
in the school system. ay ' p! wi [he schools will be conducted under the direc 
five years ago, and still going up tion of the board. instead of } er 
_ . , 10 oO e board, instes rivate sacners 
The school work is characterized a average ng tele I ead o yy private teachers 
good, altho as yet no standardized tests hav . v 


The school board of Groveland, Mass., is in 
possession of the report of Mr. C. Edward Fisher, 
superintendent of the school system from Sep- 


tember to March first. Mr. Fisher points out een given to absolutely determine this. It is Pn Beaongy ng cron 4 ns "eH ol 
that, altho many improvements have been made ‘he opinion of Mr. Fisher that some revision is : - on of the nro ittec oa weaned cone 
in the schools there are still other improvements ecessary in the matters of silent reading and i esr Bagg eed on a Beng ears one 
possible and he calls attention to some things ‘taining children to study. Freshmen and others |) . moan * a a ag ine ~?¢> a — 
which he believes should be done to improve im the high school do not in many cases know 10 Pree eee ea eaniings in oe 
how to study and it makes the teacher's work Causes depression and discouragement on the part 

present conditions. much more difficult. of the pupils and it was shown that efforts 
The first matter he mentions is the business Some attention should be given to cour of should be made for a revision of the school sys- 
management. He points out that the business .yqy and to the purchase of books tem to maintain morale in athletic activities and 


management is entirely out of the hands of the irmy life. Mr. Frank W. Wright of the State 


. A : : Statistics are valuable things, in tl opinion . . , 
superintendent, which is not in accordance with os tae am a aan ir Paha Be nq Board of Education declared that, in his opinion 
e ice in school administration. In - oe ees — af" =" the fight for higher salaries , » teaching 
- grogpedl vigevees of supplies delay in getting accurately kept, they are apt to be misleading profession nt iv b ol on eg ie - 1 erg 
, 1s, delay - y : ofessio ay be regarded as won and tha 1e 
and definitely fixing responsibility, in the pur Grand Rapids, Mich Plans hav: bee n Pte duty of securing the requisite number of trained 
chase of supplies, Mr. Fisher recommends that pleted for an extensive survey of the school sys teachers for the schools of the Nation is one 


printed forms be used for incurring financial tem. Mr. Ira Blossom has been app inted chal that rests largely in the hands of the high school 
obligations, that the superintendent make out Man of the special committee delegated to the teachers 


these orders, and that the orders be counter work, and Miss Inez Miller will act in the ca The question of needed changes in secondary 
signed by the committee or a member of the pacity of Seer etary The survey will cover a Ja sation was presented by Pete Matte ff 
committee authorized to act. period of several months Getchell of Brockton, Prin. A. S. Safford of Read 

In order that the superintendent may use judg Prof. E. N. Mendenhall of the Kansas Normal jng and Prin. I. 0. Palmer of Newton, who are 
ment in recommending expenditures for books, School, Pittsburg, Kans., has been appointed a members of a committee appointed to deal with 
it is necessary that he should know the financial] ‘irector of the local committee of t achers which the matter. Mr. Getchell explained the manner 
condition of the department at all times. It is is conducting the survey of the Fort Scott school jin which the work is being conducted. Inquiry 
recommended that all bills pass thru the super system was made by means of a questionnaire sent to 


; . . we : inte to which the teachers wil : : 
intendent’s hands, that the system of accounting Some of the points to which the teachers w! the high schools of the state and the results of 


recommended by the State Education Depart- give attention in making the survey, are as fol the inquiry will be presented next year. 

ment for schools be adopted, and that the sup- lows Mr. Safford in discussing the effects of the 
erintendent keep the books up to date under the The training of teachers for their work and ranking system in the schools, declared that a 
direction and control of the school committee. where secured; the salaries paid to teachers as Continued on Page 85 
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Is Your Playground on the Same 
Scientific Basis as Your Schoolroom? 


OTED educators place the importance of physical 
N training side by side with that of training the mind. 

Organized play—playground equipment scientifically 
built—playgrounds intelligently planned—these form the 
nucleus out of which grows the healthy body that supports 
a vigorous mind. Clean, healthful sport for growing 
children develops those strong, vigorous, clear-thinking 
men and women who make not only the community, but 





the entire nation. 


The Medart Company places at 
your disposal its long experience 
in planning and equipping school 
playgrounds and invites corre- 
spondence pertaining to this 


For 50 years the Medart Company has been manufacturing 
and perfecting gymnasium apparatus for vigorous men 

an experience that especially fitted it, both for the leader- 
ship it has always maintained in the playground movement, 
and for the development of playground equipment best 


subject. 
suited to withstand the use and abuse to which it is put. 


Fred Medart Mf¢. Co. 


- 3512 DeKalb St., Saint Louis 


Catalog ‘“‘L’’. fully describing 
equipment and installations will 
be sent on request. 
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National Distribution 


Clow plumbing equipment is nation- 
ally known and nationally used. 
Every architect and every builder 
knows the name of Clow. A list of 
Clow installations would cover every 
section of the country. 


Clow sales offices are located in New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, and San Francisco. 


Wherever you may be, Clow service is at 
your command. 


Send for Catalog 


James B. Clow & Sons 


534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, IIl. 





| New York 


Minneapolis 


San Francisco 


Sales Offices: 


St. Louis 
Detroit 


Pittsburgh 


Milwaukee 
Philadelphia 


CLOW y 


CHICAGO 
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Continued from Page 82) 
“habit of failure’ is being built up which is de- 
pressing. He pointed out that some means of 
encouraging the pupils must be obtained instead 
of finding fault with them. 

The committee on education of the constitu 
tional convention, at Springfield, Ill., has recom 
mended that the appointment of county superin 
tendents of schools be prohibited. The decision 
appears to be more in the interest of political 
jobs than of the public schools and the children 

Altho a number of reasons have been advanced 
for permitting the appointment of school super 
visors, no reason has been presented against it, 
except that the elected superintendents are op 
posed to it. 

The official recommendations of the State 
Teachers’ Association, which is said to have 
16,000 of the 22,000 teachers of the state, sug 
gested that the constitution permit the election 
or appointment of county superintendents as 
later seems wise. 

The seventh. annual meeting of the Pennsy] 
vania School Men’s Week was held April 8, 9, 
and 10 at the University of Pennsylvania. The 
meeting was organized by Professor Harlan Upde 
graff. 


AMONG SUPERINTENDENTS. 


S. H. Minkel has been re-elected superintend 
ent at Fort Dodge, Iowa, for the tenth consecu 
tive year at an increase in salary of $1,200, mak 
ing his salary for next year $6,000. 

Superintendent M. G. Clark of Sioux City, 
Iowa, has been re-elected at a salary of $7,500 for 
next year, an increase of $1,500 over this year’s 
Salary. 

Supt. Wm. A. Greeson of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has been re-elected for the next year, with a sal- 
ary of $6,000 per year. 

Mr. James L. Dixon has been appointed assist- 
ant superintendent of schools at Dunkirk, Ind., 
to succeed H. L. Nixon, resigned. 

Supt. W. E. Miller of Knoxville, Tenn., has 
been reelected for the next year, at a salary of 
$4,000. 

Mr. W. H. Carey, of St. Joseph, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Dowa 
giac, to succeed A. E. Frazee. 
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YOU KNOW WOLFF 
PLUMBING-IS IT 
WORTH WHILE 
TO CONSIDER 
ANY OTHER? 


WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Mfrs. of Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


General Offices - 
Show Rooms - 


CHICAGO 


Supt. M. L. Jacobson of Moorhead, Minn., has 
been reelected for a third term. 

Supt. J. O. Hall of Hutchinson, Kans., has 
been reelected for the year 1920-21. The salary 
has been raised to $4,000. 

Mr. Charles S. Meek of San Antonio, Tex., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Madison, Wis. 

Supt. W. B. Alexander of Caldwell, Tex., has 
been reelected and his salary increased to $2,000. 

Supt. O. R. Arrington of Milford, la., has been 
reelected at a salary of $3,000. 

Mr. McCumsey of Clarksville, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Leroy, to 
succeed H. J. Leighton. 

Mr. J. Henry Highsmith has been appointed 
associate state high school inspector for North 
Carolina. Prof. N. W. Walker, who for fifteen 
years has had sole charge of the work, will con 
tinue as supervisor of teaching methods in high 
schools and professor of education at the state 
university. 

Mr. Robert Thomson of Plainview, Neb., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Gordon. 

Supt. Herbert F. Taylor of Manchester, N. H., 
has been appointed a member of a committee of 
25 educators which is to conduct an investigation 
of the problems of secondary education. 

Mr. Chester A. Weed of Manchester, N. H., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Biddeford, Me., to succeed I. C. Allen. 

Mr. Claude P. Briggs, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools and principal of the high school 
at Rockford, Ill., has been elected to a similar 
position at Lakewood, O. Mr. Briggs who suc 
ceeds R. L. Short, was chosen because of his 
training and experience and the success with 
which he filled the position at Rockford. 

Dr. George M. Philips, Principal of the State 
Normal School at West Chester, Pa., and a well 
known Pennsylvania educator, died March 10th 
following a stroke of apoplexy. Mr. Philips who 
was 68 years of age, had been with the Normal 
School since 1881. 

Mr. C. J. Brewer of the Eau Claire (Wis.) Nor- 
mal School, has been elected superintendent of 
schools to succeed W. W. Clark, resigned. 

Mr. E. B. Bergquist of Red Wing, Minn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Little 
Falls. He succeeds F. W. Dobbins. 


255 N. Hoyne Ave. 
111 N. Dearborn St. 








Mr. Charles Lundberg has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Lemmon, Ia., to succeed 
H. G. Moore, resigned. 

Mr. John W. Thalman, principa! of the high 
school at St. Joseph, Mo., has accepted the ap- 
pointment as superintendent of the city schools. 
Mr. V. G. Mays who was offered the principalship 
of the high school, has declined the position. 

Supt. C. C. Alexander of Hibbing, Minn., has 
been reelected with a salary of $6,500. 

Mr. E. M. Crouch of Jeffersonville, Ind., has 
accepted the superintendency at Kingsport, 
Tenn., at a salary of $3,000. 

Supt. W. R. Rutherford of Eugene, Ore., has 
been unanimously reelected for the ensuing year. 
in reelecting Mr. Rutherford, the board declared 
that his administration had been so capable and 
efficient that the best interests of the schools de- 
manded his retention. 

Supt. Lee Byrne of Fort Smith, Ark., has been 
reelected for a two-year term. 

Mr. C. C. Baker of Albert Lea, Minn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Grand 
Rapids. 

Supt. S. E. Hargis of Redwood Falls, Minn., 
has been reelected for the next year. 

Miss May Trumper of Helena, Mont., has been 
appointed a member of the Montana Textbook 
Commission for a five-year term. Miss Trumper 
succeeds L. R. Foote, resigned. 

Superintendent C. M. Whitlow of Riverton, 
Wyoming, has just been reelected by the board 
of education at a salary of $2,400. 

Mr. James H. Hays, Dean of the Colorado 
Teachers’ College, died February 12th of heart 
failure following a brief illness of pleurisy. 

Dean Hays was connected with the Colorado 
College for more than a quarter of a century and 
had witnessed its growth from a small school- 
house to a fine teachers’ college. 


The funeral services were attended by educa- 
tors from many cities and towns thruout Col- 
orado and the pallbearers and honorary pall- 
bearers were former students of Dean Hays. 

Supt. C. M. Whitlow of Riverton, Wyo., has 
been reelected at a salary of $2,400. 

Supt. Vernon Culp of Tripp, S. D., has been 
reelected with an increase in salary. 
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of the Marietta Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind., and the Chicago 








MAIL THIS COUPON T 


Our engineering department is at your disposal 
We have arranged space for many schools and can do the same 


print layouts free of charge to suit you 


Sats Products ©. 


821 Sani Bldg., 209 W. Randolph St., Chicago, III. 


Note: The Sani Products Co. is a selling organization to merchandize the combined catalogued products 
Hdwe. Foundry Co., North Chicago, Ill 
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On March 2nd, 1920, the Board of Education, 
Braddock, Pa., unanimously elected Thomas G. 
McCleary, Assistant Superintendent of Washing 
ton County, Pa., to the position of superintend 
ent of schools, at a salary of $3,300 per year, 
to complete the unexpired term of F. C. Steltz 
who died of typhoid fever. 

Mr. McCleary is a graduate of the University 
of Chicago and served as superintendent at 
Washington, Pa., for seven years 

Supt. D. Lyman Wormwood of Bangor, Mé 
died March 23rd, at his home after a brief illness 
of mastoiditis. Mr. Wormwood was 56 years old 
at the time of his death. 


Supt. Hugh J. Molloy of Lowell, Mass., has 
been given an increased salary of $4,500. 

Mr. C. A. Record of Bridgewater, Mass., has 
resigned to become principal of the Dunbar 
School at Abington. 


Supt. J. W. Beaty of Denton, Tex., has an 
nounced his resignation, effective with the close 
of the present school year. 

Supt. R. E. Womack of Conway, Ark., has been 
unanimously reelected at an increased salary. 

Prin. L. L. White of the Winston-Salem High 
School, at Winston-Salem, N. C., has resigned to 
accept the professorship of education at Guilford 
College. 


Mr. Paul Van Riper of Franklin, Ind., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at L« 
banon. He succeeds W. W. Holliday. 


Supt. Hugh A. Carroll of Lawton, Mich., has 
announced his resignation, to take effect at the 
close of the year. . 


Supt. Walter D. Cocking of Storm Lake, Ia., 
has been reelected. 

Supt. J. C. Gaines of Wilton, Ia., has resigned 
to accept the position vf college inspector of re 
habilitation work for the Federal Board of Voca 
tional Education. Mr. Gaines’s territory will cover 
the states of Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and Mis 
souri. 

Mr. H. C. Knight of Townsend, Mass., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Carlisle, 
to succeed Frank H. Hill, who goes to Marble 
head. 


Supt. Arthur H. Carver of Lexington, Mass 
has announced his resignation. 

Dr. Arthur T. Hadley, president of Yale Uni 
versity, has announced his resignation in the 
spring of 1921 


SCHOOLROOM HYGIENE AND SANITA- 
TION. 


An openeair school has been established in 
Manchester, N. H., thru the cooperation of the 
state tuberculosis association and the _ local 
school board. 

The Massachusetts Senate has rejected a bill 
providing for the extension of the provisions ol 
the law relative to compulsory vaccination of 
pupils in private schools 

A dental clinic has been successfully conducted 
in the Main Street School, Springfield, Mass., 
during the past year. A nominal charge of ten 
cents is made where the children are unable to 
pay the regular price for dental work. 


The state health department of Texas has be 
gun a series of tests to determine the most effec 
tive method for the fumigation of textbooks 
There will be from six to ten tests which will 
be conducted under the direction of the state 
bacteriologist and the assistant sanitary engineer 

Seventy-five per cent of Chicago’s 400,000 
school children are physically defective and 
ninety per cent of the defects are above the 
neck, according to Supt. P. A. Mortenson. It has 
been shown that the worst sources of trouble are 
bad teeth and malnutrition To overcome the 
conditions, it is planned to secure closer cooper 
ation in guarding the health of children between 
the ages of 6 and 14 

Haverhill, Mass. The board of health has in 
creased the scope of the dental clinic with the 
placing of the school dentist on a full-time basis 
In the future, one-half of each day will be given 
to the examination of children’s teeth instead 
of three days a week as formerly 

Nashua, N. H. The dental clinic at the high 
school has done some successful work during the 
past year. A total of 470 pupils have been under 
treatment Four dentists take turns at the clinic 
and the clerical work is attended to by the nurse 
in charge. 


lunch time? Give them a chance, by 
providing hot, wholesome lunches that are fuli oi 
warmth and energy. 
where they can secure a good meal at a minimum 
cost. Sani-Onyx Tables with Sani-Metal Bases will 
meet all your 


Sani-Onyx Table Tops have a 
ents chipping and keeps dishes from sliding to the floor 


No table cloths 


needed. Think of the saving in laundry 

bills alone. Simply wipe the surtace with a damp cloth and 
they will always be clean and inviting. Sari- Metal Bas: 
are made of fine grained cast iron, heavily coated with 
porcelain enamel. No projections or crevices for dirt to 
lect Lov better than the yrdinary varnished kind 


Gentlemen Please 


ind SANI-METAL, 


Up-to-date Schools | 


\re you running an up-to-date school? Do your 
pupils have to carry cold lunches that become un 


Install a sanitary lunchroom 


requirements 
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Sani Products Co., 821 Sani Bldg., 
209 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 


nd e your latest catalogue show SANI-ONYX 

school and industrial lunch room equipment to accom- 

ipils hie | ‘ Ss ft. by ft 
Manchester, N. H A practical domestic sci 


ence room has been opened at the Spring Street 
School for the preparation of simple lunches. The 
menu consists of bread and butter furnished by 
the pupils and hot cocoa cooked in school. The 
experiment has been started to remedy condi- 
tions of under-feeding and under-nourishment 
which had been found to prevail among the 
younger pupils 

Suit has been brought in the Superior court 
of Vanderburg Co., Ind., to enjoin the city 
school and health authorities from excluding 
children for failure to be vaccinated. The suit 
is a test case and is supported by an organizZa- 
tion of school patrons opposed to vaccination. 

The New York City board of education in- 
augurated the penny lunch system with a patron 
age of 1,500 children in eight downtown Man 
hattan schools. The food is prepared in kitch- 
ens and is distributed to the schools by auto- 
mobile trucks. Special containers keep the food 
hot until the students arrive for lunch : 

Portions of food are sold for three cents each 
and bread at one cent a slice. For ten cents, it 
is possible for a child to get a substantial meal, 
including any three of the main dishes of the 
day. 

The educational side of the lunch service is 
under the direction of Miss Grace Schermer- 
horn, director of cooking, and the preparation 
of the food is done under the supervision of 
Miss Maud Bleier, domestic science manager. 

Toledo, O. A traveling dental clinic has been 
put into operation by the board The equip 
ment is designed to be moved readily from school 
to school and is in charge of a dentist. Dental 
work is free to children whose parents cannot 
afford to pay for treatment 

Peoria, Ill The open window room at the 
Irving school is to be enlarged to provide oppor- 
tunities for larger numbers of children in ill 
health. The class which was established in Sep 
tember, 1918, has been a marked success 

South Bend, Ind. An aggregate of 276% 
pounds has been gained by 52 children assigned 
to fresh air classes. The largest individual gain 
was 17% pounds and the average gain was 5% 
pounds. Only one lost weight. 
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YX Lunch Room, Nicholas Senn High School, Chicago 
om- 
The objective of the school is to fit the pupil for the business of living. No child that is 
undernourished is properly fitted to take his place in modern society. Cold lunches at 
noontime do not furnish the proper nutrition for the afternoon session. Then, too, all 
SCl- children require food for growing. The fact that the majority of school children are im- 
reet : _— 
The properly fed is borne out by the marked improvement in the scholarship in schools that have 
1 by installed lunch rooms. 
: 3 The school lunch room does not necessarily entail a large investment, and can be made to 
yndl- . . . ” ? . 
; yay all expenses and still furnish hot dishes to students at a remarkably low price. Often 
nent 4 . : “hy . 
the a five cent bowl of soup 1s an adequate supplement to the lunch carried by the pupil. In 
many schools the domestic science classes prepare part of dishes for the lunch room. Here it 
ourt is possible to make a saving of the cost of the materials for the domestic science rooms. 
city Courses in this manner are rendered much more practical as the students are not forced to 
ding work with abnormally small qualities because of the high cost of materials. 
suit E 
niza- We invite consultation in the planning of school lunch rooms and domestic science depart- 
mn. ments. This will incur no obligation on your part. Our service inciudes the designing, 
| In complete outfitting and installation of these establishments. Many of the finest school 
tron , : ; . 
Man cafeterias in the country are the products of our service organization. 
itch- 
auto- e > - , 
, HAVE FURNISHED will interest you. These will be sent to you at your 
each Carter Harrison High School Chicago, Ill. request. lo avoid error kindly mention the books 
Mississi Woman's College Hattiesburg, Miss. : 
ts, it issippi ma eg g, r. 
nail Moline High School ; P Moline, IIL. by numbe : 
> the Sasriobusg High Schoo? peasvisnarg, Ve. Y 10—Equipment for Cafeterias, Lunch Rooms, Restau- 
: Nicholas Senn High School Chicago, Il. . a 
Valparaiso University Valparaiso, Ind. rants and Dining Rooms. 
- Nebraska State Normal School Peru, Neb ~— . ; ee i 
- . Sam Houston Normal Institute Huntsville, Texas Y | | Feeding the School C hild. 
Pmer- South Dakota State College Brookings, S. D. ~ ‘ . = . ‘a . 
ation State Teachers’ College Gresley, Cole. Y152—Practical Domestic Science in City and Coun- 
n of Millsap’s College , Jackson, Miss. try Schools. 
Tr. Academy High School Erie, Pa . 
— Sapulpa High School. - + Sapulpa, Okla. Y21—General Catalog of Furnishing, Equipment and 
CE lowa State College . Ames, lowa c , 
quip- Muskegon Commercial College . Muskegon, Mich. » upplies. 
chool Lake View High School Chicago, Ill. 
ental 
innot 
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R. U. V. Sterilizer Protects Pool of Missouri Athletic Ass’n, St. Louis 








Economy Shower, made of %” galvanized pipe, rough 
brass N. P. Mixer, cast brass shower head. Price, $28.00. 


Perfect Sanitation With a = nnd pres» ga white enamel paint or aluminum 
Saving of Heat and Water! i. 
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HE R.U.V. (Ultra Violet Ray) 
method of swimming pool 
sterilization has not only 








BOYS BATTERY INSTALLATION GIRLS 








| proven the most efficient and sani- Write for Bulletin S. B. 15 X. 
tar i 
y method known today, but, in | HOFFMANN & BILLINGS MFG. CO., 
many Instances, has actually paid for a va piace ie 


the cost of installation of the com- 
plete apparatus in the net saving in 
heat and water, effected in a very 
short time. 
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The R. U. V. Sterilizer employs no 
chemicals and does not change the 
taste, color or temperature of water. 
Safe, simple and dependable in 
operation. 
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| All 
We have had many years’ experience Pp 
in designing swimming pool appa- Wh y waste mone y al 
ratus with a special view to the | On “Sweeping Compound” bill, 
proper heating, filtration and circu- On “Floor Oil’’ — 
| lation of the water. Our engineering | _ ‘a > Unk is | 
| . The 
| department will be glad to offer On ‘‘Vacuum pkeep. Th 
suggestions or make plans for the One-fifth of your present cost ne 
individual problems brought to our will keep your floors clean, your dist 
attention. rooms free from dust. Merely try a 
a self-moistening brush with your aa 
own hands and you will see why. The 
We will send as many as you like rnd 
Address Department “L on 30 day’s free trial express pre- 
paid. Merely tell us the size and ‘ 
kind o brush you have been using ne 
CChe Ae Have you ever shown your janitor? $10 
25 | Sees Ls Co.9ne we 
165 Broadway New York City | Service Department 

| 1 
: Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. “a 

: co al . ti 
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— 100-106 Twenty-second St., Milwaukee, Wis, by 
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in the Grover Cleveland High School 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Discriminating buyers choose Medart Steel Lockers on 
account of sturdy construction, superior design and 
beautiful finish. [Illustrated catalog on request. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
3512 De Kalb Street 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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ROVISIONS OF THE OHIO SCHOOL 
REVENUE BILL. 

The essential provisions of the school revenue 
bill, as passed by the Ohio general assembly, are 
as follows: 

The levy for the State Common School fund 
is increased from .055 of a mill to 1.8 mills. 
The proceeds of this levy, estimated to amount 
to upwards of $18,000,000, will be sufficient to 
carry approximately one-half of the aggregate of 
necessary expenditures for tuition of all school 
districts of the State. The State levy of .0025 of 
a mill for the payment of interest on the irre- 
ducible debt is abolished, as are also the various 
university levies aggregating .0925 of a mill 
These interests must, therefore, depend upon be 
ing taken care of by appropriations from the gen 
eral revenues 


The County Levy. 

A school fund for each civil county is provided 
for by a statutory levy of one mill. The total 
proceeds of this levy will amount to more than 
$10,000,000 for the 88 counties of the State, a 
sum sufficient to carry approximately thirty per 
cent of their total tuition costs 


Local Levies. 

Three different local levies are provided for 
The first, a levy of three mills for general educa 
tional purposes, is within the interior limitations 
of the Smith law. This levy is subject to revision 
by budget commissions; but it cannot be reduced 
below two mills in the cases of districts affected 


by township levies, or 2.2 mills in the cases of 


districts not so affected. The second one of the 
local levies permissible is a levy of one mill 
specifically for tuition purposes, which is not 
subject to reduction excepting as may be neces 
sary to bring the aggregate of all levies, other 
than those of emergency character, within the 
limit of fifteen mills. In making such necessary 
reduction this millage would be affected propor- 
tionately to others falling between the ten and 
the fifteen mills limit. The third local levy may 
be laid only by vote of the people. It may be 
as high as three mills, and may be voted for a 
period not to exceed five years. It is not subject 
to any of the Smith law limitations. In cases 
where the aggregate of all other levies excepting 
those occasioned by emergency situations, does 
not amount to fifteen mills, the special levy by 
popular vote may exceed three mills to the ex 
tent of the difference between the total of all 
other levies and fifteen mills. The maximum 
total of all local levies for schools, therefore, not 
taking into account this last possibility or the 
emergency conditions referred to above, is seven 
mills. 


Distribution of State and County Funds. 


The State Common School fund, proceeds of 
the 1.8 mills State levy, is to be distributed to 
the counties on the basis of enumerated school 
vouth, as at present. 

The State Common School fund and the pro 
ceeds of the one mill county levy are to be dis 
tributed to school districts within the county on 
the basis of teachers employed and aggregate 
days of attendance. The distribution from the 
State fund on account of teachers is to be 25 per 
cent of the salaries of all teachers receiving not 
less than $800 per year, the allotment per teacher 
not to exceed $600 in any case; while from the 
county fund the distribution on account of teach- 
ers is to be 12% per cent of the salaries, the 
maximum allotment per teacher being, $300. The 
remainder of both State and county funds is to 
be apportioned to districts within the county on 
the basis of the ratio of aggregate days of at- 
tendance in the district to the aggregate days 
of attendance for the entire county. A special 
additional distribution in aid of districts provid 
ing for transportation of pupils is legalized, fhe 


amount in any case to be 37% per cent of the 
personal service expense involved. Cities are in- 
cluded in all these distributions on the same 


basis as village and rural districts. 


The Equalization Reserve. 

A reserve of $500,000 is set aside from the 
State Common School fund for the purpose of 
extending special supplementary grants to such 
districts as may be found not to have available 
funds sufficient to maintain satisfactory educa- 
tional advantages. Application for participation 
in this reserve fund must be made to the State 
superintendent of public instruction between the 
first Monday in September and the first day of 
October. The State superintendent will there- 
upon cause an examination of conditions in the 
applicant district to be made, by way of satisfy- 
ing himself regarding not only the adequacy of 
its financial resources but also the wisdom and 
integrity with which the schools are adminis- 
tered. The law contemplates that this examina- 
tion shall involve personal auditing of the ac- 
counts of the district by an agent of the State 
superintendent, and direct inspection of school 
conditions. If changes in administrative policy 
are found to be advisable, boards of education 
may be required by the State superintendent to 
make such changes as a condition precedent to 
participation in the equalization reserve. It is 
specifically required that the revenue resources 
of the district shall have been exhausted, includ- 
ing resort to the extra levy of three mills to be 
voted by the people, before participation in the 
reserve can be allowed. 


General Increase of School Funds. 

Careful estimates on a relatively large number 
of situations indicate that the school revenue 
plan embodied in House Bill No. 615, will afford 
measurable if not complete relief to districts or- 
dinarily prosperous,’ but at present in financial 
straits by reason of the extraordinarily heavy 
costs now prevailing, and to financ'aily weak 
districts as well, whose embarrassment thruout 
years has been most extreme. The one big thing 
which the bill accomplishes, really of more im- 
portance than either of these just referred to, 
is the production of increased funds for schools 
thruout the State as a whole. This increase will 
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There is no possibility of the 
school catching fire from flying 
sparks and embers if the roof 
has been covered with Ambler 
Asbestos Shingles, one of the 


Ambler Asbestos ) 
Building Products 


Ambler Asbestos Shingles are 
made froma combination of the 
best Portland cement and se- 
lected Asbestos fibres. The re- 
sult is a shingle that is not only 
fire protecting, but also ex- 
tremely durable. The shingles 
will last as long as the build- 
ing itself. 


Write for further information 


Asbesto-Crete Buildings Company 


1927 Market Street, Philadelphia 








amount to something like $5,000,000 over the 
maximum which could be expected in the year 
1920-21 under present laws. A reasonably proper 
increase in the salaries of teachers is thus made 
possible, which is the one thing most needed as 
a means of meeting the present crisis in the 
school situation. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

The school board of Beloit, Wis., has asked 
for $75,000 additional school money to make it 
possible to increase teachers’ salaries, to pro 
vide for adequate maintenance of the schools, and 
to meet the increased cost of school supplies and 
service. 

Coronado, Calif., recently voted on a bond issue 
of $125,000 for the erection of a high school. 
The high school is to form an important part 
of a new civic center planned for the city. 

The Parent-Teachers’ Association of Columbus, 
O., has disapproved the policy of the board of 
education under which it is proposed to erect 
small unit school buildings to which additions 
may be added as desired. It is the opinion of 
the association that the proceeds of the bond 
issue should be used for the erection of complete 
buildings, as originally contemplated, and that 
a new tax levy should be made when the funds 
have been used. 

Commissioner Albert Wunderlich of the St 
Paul public schools has asked the city commis- 
sioners to reduce their appropriations more than 
their proportionate share, in order that the en 
forced curtailment of municipal expenditures 
may interfere in the least possible degree with 
the operation of the schools. 

Mr. Wunderlich, in a statement, shows that 
the schools are particularly embarrassed. They 
are at present $86,000 short of the amount re- 
quired to meet the teachers’ payroll under the 
new salary ordinance and if the appropriations 
should be reduced, it is feared that the schools 
will be seriously crippled. 

The state of New Hampshire, during March, 
expended $282,886.61 as aid for the upkeep of 
schools in 168 towns which have qualified for 
such assistance under the new school law en- 
acted by the legislature of 1919. The law pro- 
vides that any district in which the money pro- 
duced by a tax of $5 on $1,000 of the value of 


the ratable estates is not sufficient to maintain 
its schools, shall receive the necessary balance 
from the state treasury thru the state board of 
education. 

North Carolina spent $50,000 on education in 
1850 and $7,000,000 last year, according to Com 
missioner P. P. Claxton of Washington. In 
creased expenditure has been indicative of the 
growth of educational work thruout the south 
It is planned to spend $9,000,000 in the state 
during the coming year. 

Mayor Bentley of La Crosse, Wis., in an effort 
to save the school funds in the amount of $30,000. 
has outlined a plan and introduced an ordinance 
providing for a new issue of five per cent inter 
est bearing bonds in the amount of $150,000 to 
be matured in from three to five years. 

An effort is to be made toward securing bids 
on the proposed school building and the pur 
chase of materials, after which another bond 
issue will be authorized. 

The new plan has become necessary because 
of the inability of the school authorities to carry 
out their plans for the replacement of one of 
the school buildings by reason of changing con 
ditions in labor and the shortage of materials. 

A careful auditing of the books of the board 
of education at Bridgeport, Conn., was recently 
made with the result that the finances of the 
board have been found to be intact. The audit 
ing which was made to disprove charges of negli 
gence in the handling of funds, revealed a lack 
of orderly and businesslike methods as followed 
in the conduct of the business office. 

The report points out that there is a thoro lack 
of orderly businesslike methods existing in the 
department and apparently no knowledge of the 
purpose the only book of account in use was 
meant to serve. No account is kept with the 
budget except on loose sheets of paper. An at 
tempt has been made at keeping account for the 
expenditures of each school but this is don 
more on the “hit and miss” principle. 

It is further shown that no detailed payroll 
showing amounts paid to teachers is kept In 
stead a card is kept for each teacher covering 
a period of a year and in order to check a pay 
roll it is necessary to list the amount for each 
particular payroll from each teacher’s card. All 


payrolls should show the names and amounts 
paid to each teacher. Also, there should be a 
record of absentees and substitutes employed in 
their stead. 

In checking substitutes, each substitute was 
found to be paid for three sessions in one day. A 
total of 47 teachers are employed in part-time 
classes, each oi whom teaches one session and 
is paid for a full day of two sessions. 

In presenting the report of the auditors to the 
board of education, the assistant secretary 
pointed out that a good many of the criticisms 
were unfair and that a number of the faults 
enumerated had been eliminated The secretary 
attempted to show that a regular balance book 
is kept, that a card record of teachers is kept 
and that the method of paying substitutes has 
been materially changed. The auditors were 
charged with having overestimated in the ac 
counts for the library fund and for teachers’ 
salaries. 

The cost of schoolhouse construction and re- 
pairing has increased 140 per cent since 1916, 
according to Mr. Joseph P. Lomasney, chairman 
of the Boston Schoolhouse Commission. The in 
crease has made it necessary for the commission 
to ask the legislature for an increased tax rate. 
The proposed additions will yield $1,415,825 for 
new structures and $730,268 for repairs 

The new Franklin School, at Portsmouth, N. 
H., is in course of completion and will be occu- 
pied in September next. The building is located 
on a seven-acre tract of land which affords facili 
ties for a playground, for gardening and other 
activities. 

Milwaukee, Wis The Common Council has 
asked that the board of school directors take the 
necessary steps for the erection of a new Girls’ 
Trade School and an athletic field to be located 
on the site of the former House of Correction in 
the Kighth ward. 

Newton, Kans. The board of education has 
asked the people for $85,000 for the erection of a 
new school building. The new building is in- 
tended to more adequately care for the present 
enrollment and to meet the needs of the future. 

The Tripp Independent School District, at 
Tripp, S. D., has voted to erect a consolidated 
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saa Portable 
Catalog Building, 


The sound principles of construction and thor workmanship 
of M&M Portable Schools have been abundantly proved thrown 
the years by the success with which they have withstood fhe 
elements and by the severe test_ of being taken down and 
satisfactorily re-erected on new sites several times. “These 
are features which have caused_so many school and 


church boards to decide on M&M Portable Buildings. 


Mershon €F Morley Co. Saginaw, Mich. 
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“Fun-Ful’ Ocean Wave. In use in Washington Park, Chicago. 
Note the capacity of it. 


HILL-STANDARD CO. 


General Sales Offices: 
733-735 Conway Bldg., 
CHICAGO 
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PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
JIT 


Send Your Orders in 
ec At Once 


Owing to unusual demands for Fun- 
Ful apparatus and the difficulties ex- 
perienced in procuring raw materials 
we are advising our customers to send 
us their orders early. 


“Everything for the Playground’ 


Slides, Swings, Ocean Waves, Gymnasium 
Combinations, See-Saws 


Write for catalog today. 





WE HAVE 


INCLUDING 


Factories: 
ANDERSON, IND 
KOKOMO, IND. 
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school building. The building will be strictly 


modern in design and arrangement and will cost 
about $80,000. 

The department of public instruction of In 
diana has completed the apportionment of the 
1920 school fund of $265,464.22, which is dis- 
tributed among 147 school corporations. The 
largest amount was $6,917 which was given to 
Tobin Township, and the smallest amount was 
$8.38 given to Washington Township in Dearborn 
County. 

More than 1,000 rural schools of Texas, which 
faced an enforced early closing, have been sup- 
plied with more than $500,000 by the state board. 
The appropriations which averaged $500, were 
given to keep the schools running the remainder 
of the term. 

Lynn, Mass. The school board is considering 
a return to the slate and slate pencil to over- 
come the waste in copy paper by the pupils. It 
is estimated that the present cost of writing 
paper is about four times what it was a year ago. 

Holdenville, Okla. Bonds in the amount of 
$18,000 have been voted for equipping the new 
high school. 

State Fire Marshal George Nettleton of Minne- 
sota, in cooperation with the St. Paul department 
of education, has outlined a plan which will re- 
duce fire hazards in old school buildings. It is 
planned to make rigid inspections and to elimi 
nate fire hazards so far as possible by alterations 
or otherwise. A committee of experts has been 
appointed to make the inspections. 

The school board of Hampton, Va., has selectéd 
an architect in the person of Mr. Charles M 
Robinson of Richmond. The new official will 
conduct a survey of the school plant and will 
make recommendations for overcoming the pres- 
ent congested condition. The survey is the pre 
liminary step toward the formation of a definite 
building program for the grade and high schools 

County Supt. W. W. McLain of Jackson County, 
Mich., has compiled statistics showing that the 
cost for education is but $8.55 per $1,000 of 
valuation, or $2.10 less than the average for 
fifteen towns in Michigan. The average cost of 
education in Michigan amounts to $10.86 per 
$1,000 of property valuation. 


The highest cost of any city in the list is in 
Lansing, where the taxpayers pay $20.35 per 
$1,000. The lowest cost is in Grosse Isle, where 
the cost reaches $3.25. This is explained by the 
fact that there is much. property of wealthy 
suburban summer residents who make no use of 
the schools and yet reduce the average for the 
residents. 

Increased revenues for the public schools of 
Indiana must be provided next year if the schools 
are to maintain the present standard, according 
to the state department of public instruction. 
Indiana is faced with a shortage of teachers be- 
cause of the low salaries. Added to this, some 
sections have so little money that they are not 
able to keep the schools in session for the full 
term, 

The taxpayers of Memphis, Tenn., will be asked 
to provide a million dollars more in 1920 in or- 
der to carry out the city administration’s plan 
of giving salary increases to teachers and of 
broadening the work of the various city depart- 
ments. It is estimated that the schools will re- 
quire $300,000 more than last year for main- 
tenance. 


A survey of rural school conditions has been 
made in Maury County, Tenn., under the direc- 
tion of Mr. S. L. Smith. The surveying commit- 
tee visited five different sections of the county 
and secured data on nearly twenty schools of 
the county. The survey is expected to produce 
valuable data in the direction of improving rural 
school conditions, 


Winnetka, Ill., has begun a campaign to raise 
$350,000 by popular subscription for the erection 
of a new school. The plan was resorted to be 
cause of restrictions on the taxing power of the 
board which would allow only $124,000 for build 
ing purposes. The campaign is being conducted 
by a committee of one hundred, headed by Mr 
C. W. Washburne, superintendent of schools 


Columbus, O. The present high cost of school 
building construction has made it necessary to 
revise the school building program adopted by 
the board. It is planned to reduce the number of 
elementary units from eight to seven and to pro 
vide additions which can later be made into 
complete structures 


The board has ordered that plans be prepared 
for seven building units to be erected on sites 
where relief is most necessary. The board re. 
jected bids on a 22-room building when it became 
evident that the appropriation would be inade- 
quate to cover the original program. 

Statistics recently prepared by the rural school 
survey committee of Indiana, appointed by Supt. 
L. N. Hines, shows a wide difference in the 
amount of taxable property and tax levies made 
for school purposes in townships of certain coun- 
ties in the state. The following table indicates 
conditions in a typical county: 


Town- Assessed Tuition Special 
ship. Valuation. Rate. School. Total. 
A .....$4,440,860 $0.12 $0.09 $0.21 
- Atsks 6,003,190 03 04 07 
CO iscss Baeneeee .20 08 .28 
| Se 2,165,315 14 09 .23 
aaere 2,835,350 .O7 15 22 
awe 1,436,330 06 Hf .63 
os cean 1,977,865 .26 33 59 
gery 6,123,510 O05 .20 .25 
= 991,330 05 05 10 
S scpecs Beene 12% 12% .25 
i vets 3,344,190 .28 ol 59 
| 1,838,780 .23 20 43 
_ arr 1,908,570 mh 19 36 


It is interesting to note the great difference 
between the taxable property of Township H and 
Township I, together with the school levies. The 
amount to be derived from the levies in Town- 
ship H will amount to $15,308.77, while in Town- 
ship I it will amount to $991.33. The former 
maintains eight schools and the latter four. 

The length of the rural school term in the 
county last year ranged from 130 to 170 days. 

Cities in the county maintain an average tui- 
tion rate of 55 cents and a special school rate 
of 28 cents; while the incorporated towns main- 
tain an average rate of 51 cents and a special 
school rate of 44 cents. 

Messrs. Van Leyen & Schilling, Architects, 
have recently associated with them Mr. Henry J. 
Keough and Robert A. Reynolds, Engineers, un- 
der the firm name of Van Leyen, Schilling, 
Keough and Reynolds The new arrangement 
has been made for the purpose of making posst- 
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Fire Protection for Schools | | 


improves fire fighting efficiency and pre- 
vents loss of life. Every Teacher and Fire 
Chief should urge installation of 


Blaze Extinguishers 


In every home, school, church, factory and 
office building. Blaze Extinguishers can 
be handled by women and children suc- 
fully. 


Blaze Extinguishers 


are the only positive protection 
against fire. They are perfect in con- 
struction, positive in action, and the 
most efficient fire extinguishers in 
the world. Require no recharging 
until used. Guaranteed for 25 years. 


“Wilson Reverso” Windows 


are the most satisfactory for schools 
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BLOOMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
ARTHUR L. PILLSBURY, Architect J. L. SIMMONS CO., builder 


250 Rolled Steel Wilson Windows Used 


McFARLAND-HYDE CO., 27th and Fifth Ave., Chicago. 

Gentlemen:—We used your roll steel windows in the Bloom- 
ington High School building which was built here during the years 
1915 and 1916. 

I was determined in selecting windows!for this building to get a 
type that would prove both water tight and wind proof as far as 
possible, besides having other qualifications that go with metal 
frames and metal sash, and in addition, a window that can be easily 
cleaned from the inside. 

I am very glad to state that neither in the preliminary test nor 
at any time during the use of the building since completion have 
we found the windows deficient in any respect as to either leakage 
of water or of wind. In fact they have proven more satisfactory 
than I even expected. I think that the weather stripping which 
you use accomplishes its purpose in good shape. 


INSTANTANEOUS IN ACTION 
RUST PROOF NO HOSE 


Read Hudson Maxim’s Letter 


I have carefully examined the Blaze Extinguisher, and it 
is ny opinion that it is the best fire extinguisher yet made 
for the purpose for which it is intended It has the very 
great advantage that it is always instantly operable, its 
operableness absolutely unaffected by time It re- 
quires no re-charging until used 

Not the least advantageous feature of the extinguisher 
is the harmlessness of the liquid employed, it having no 
injurious effect on anything that it may strike when 
putting out a fire 
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use your product. 


Wilson Reverso 


Patented ters’ construction, also Rolled Steel. 


520-522 West 36th St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





I have no hesitation in saying that in case we are in a position 
to want metal frames or sash again that I would not hesitate to 
Yours truly, 


** WILSON REVERSO”’ WINDOWS are manufactured in Hollow Galvanized Iron Underwri- 
We furnish hardware complete for Wood Windows 
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I congratulate you 
wish you the greatest possible suc 
Faithfully yours, 

HUDSON MAXIM. 


Maxim is Chairman of the United States 


New York Office: 
1123 Broadway 
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ble complete service in architecture, engineering 
and building supervision. The firm has removed 
its offices to 566 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

State Supt. S. A. Baker of Missouri, in a recent 
report of his department, shows that the salaries 
paid school teachers have increased within the 
last year about twelve per cent. Two years ago 
the average salary paid teachers was about $55 a 
month, while the average for 1919 and 1920 has 
reached $74 per month for a term of eight 
months. A minimum of $75 a month for teach 
ers in elementary schools and $100 for high school 
teachers, has been recommended by Supt. Baker. 

New Britain, Conn. A special committee of 
the board has recently submitted a report on the 
recommendations of the superintendent. The re- 
port calls for the adoption of a building pro- 
gram to cover the needs of the school plant for 
the next three years, the adoption of the six- 
three-three plan, adoption of a salary schedule pro- 
viding for increases of $300 in salary, establish- 
ment of a teachers’ council, and a continuance of 
the committee of seven to study the living con- 
ditions of teachers. 

Newport, Ky. The school board has’ adopted 
a budget of $104,999 for the next year. The 
amount includes the proposed bonus for the 
balance of the year, the tax levy of 65 cents and 
the levy of five cents for the sinking fund. 

Indianapolis, Ind. The board of education has 
recently let contracts for schoolhouse construc- 
tion totaling more than $1,000,000 in cost. A re- 
cent bond issue amounting to $3,000,000 has been 
sold and the money will be used for the construc- 
tion of schoolhouses as rapidly as plans can be 
made and contracts awarded. 

President Prall of the New York board of 
education has asked the State Commissioner of 
Education to lift the ban on the school survey 
to facilitate the board’s investigation into the 
causes of the teacher shortage. Mr. Prall has 
suggested the advisavility of having the district 
superintendents and principals testify at the in- 
quiry, and to get from the auditor accurate esti- 
mates of the cost of various salary proposals. 
The representatives of the different teachers’ as- 
sociations will also be asked to submit their 
recommendations to the board. 


SCHOOLS IN RED RUSSIA. 

A glimpse at educational conditions in Russia 
is given by Richard H. Little, a correspondent of 
the Chicago Tribune, who recently spent some 
months in the new soviet republic. The United 
States is “red’”’ in the eyes of the teachers whom 
Mr. Little interviewed. He writes from Helsing 
fors: 

“I know the bolsheviki lay great stress on edu- 
cation because I have been billeted in at least a 


half dozen of their kindergartens. The schools 
were well equipped with all the paraphernalia 
I have seen in American kindergartens. The 


grade schools and high schools were also zealous 
ly kept up, and the pupils were not only carefully 
instructed, but given meals at noon and night. 
The free meal feature made education quite at 
tractive in a famine stricken country, and the 


truant officers never had to lug runaways back 
to school. 
“The school teachers said they followed their 


usual course of instruction, except no references 
to the Deity were permitted, and much time was 
spent on sovietism and internationalism, and a 
proper appreciation of the unselfish labors of 
Messrs. Lenine and Trotsky to reform a cold and 
suspicious world. 


“Maps showed the unprecedented growth of 
soviet government. The teachers said they had 
to teach as they were told, and it was a great 


surprise to them to know that the United States 
was undergoing a revolution and would soon be 
come soviet. I told her that it was no wonder 
she was surprised, for it was a surprise even to 
me. But there it was on the map, so it must have 
been so. 

“The teachers had rather a hard time of it 
They were teachers under the old regime and 
had been compelled to continue their employ 
ment because, while the soviet possessed a large 
number of accomplished bomb throwers and cx 
pert firing squad artists, they lacked trained pub 
lic school teachers. So, while the teachers were 
openly denounced as burgeoise, they were made 
to keep on teaching. They were paid rather 
fancy salaries, most of the teachers in Gatchina, 
for instance, receiving 10,000 rubles a month. The 
normal value of the ruble being 50 cents in our 
money, it will be easy to see that the instructors 


were paid the quite handsome sum of $5,000 every 
four weeks. As a pound of bread costs 500 
rubles, however, it was impossible to save much 
money for a rainy day. 

“While the children were fed at school, they 
were Carefully frisked before they went home to 
see they didn’t carry any food with them. The 
bolsheviki are intent on saving the rising genera- 
tion and training it in the way it should go. The 
bolsheviki are quite set on eliminating the upper 
and middle classes and preserving only the pre- 
letariat, but under their theory, even an aristo- 
cratic or a bourgeoise child can be saved if 
caught young enough.” 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 

Mrs. Anna L. Lingelbach has been appointed 
a member of the board of education at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Mrs. Lingelbach who succeeds Edwin 
Wolf, former teacher and student of educa- 
tion and is the mother of three children, all stu- 
dents in the high schools of Philadelphia. 

Mr. William Hauenstein has been re-elected a 
member of the school board of Egg Harbor Town- 
ship, Farmington, N. J., for the twenty-seventh 
term. Mr. Hauenstein has been secretary of the 
board for eighteen years. 

Mrs. Bert McKee and Mrs. Ernest Olmsted are 
the two new members of the board of education 
at Des Moines, Ia. The board has reorganized 
with seven members. 

Wheeling, W. Va. Dr. 


is a 


Robert J. Reed has re- 


signed after eighteen years of service on the 
board. 
Mr. E. L. McLemore has been elected presi- 


dent of the board at Knoxville, Tenn., succeeding 


Mrs. CC. A. Perkins, who has resigned. Mr. Me- 
Lemore has been a member of the board since 
April, 1918. 


Governor Runyon of New Jersey recently issued 
a statement calling the attention of the public 
and the local boards of school estimate to the 
gravity of the teachers’ salary situation. He 
points to the alarming scarcity of teachers due 
to the low salaries paid, and shows that unless 
some action is taken toward increased salaries. 
the schools will face the immediate prospect of 
closing. 
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every between a Weather-Stripped School and the other sort 
oUU 
»} . . . 
much Everyone does. It simply is the difference between a weather-proof school 
they and one with its rooms exposed. 
ie The reason we ask your attention is to explain the means of effective weather- 
ners stripping. It is especially important during the big building months. 
aan Weather strips are for the delicate job of sealing the cracks around doors 
, pre- and windows. Because it is a delicate job, the manufacture of weather strips 
risto- is a delicate process, requiring great skill and long experience. All sorts of 
ed if weather strips are on the market. But you want results—the results that 
can only be derived from the use of the patented, specially designed and skill- 
fully made and applied weather strips, so wholly superior to the common 
‘inted types that can be made by anyone. 
ladel- P — ° ° ° 
dwin | The Weather Strip Manufacturers Association is an organization of respon- 
duca- sible manufacturers, having a total invested capital of more than $2,000,000, 
| stu- who make the right kinds of weather strips. 
ted a Communicate with one of the following factories and 
ail you will be supplied promptly with full information. 
venth 
f the . — 
Weather Strip Manufacturers’ Association 
Bw American Metal Weather Strip Co., Higgin Manufacturing Co., 
nine Grand Rapids, Mich. Newport, Ky. 
} Athey Company, Kane Manufacturing Company, 
F “Weather Strips are Chicago, Ill. Kane, Pa. 
is re- 100% fuel conserva 
| the tion.” Diamond Metal Weather Strip Co., Monarch Metal Products Co., 
; —U. S. Fuel Ad- Columbus, Ohio. St. Louis, Mo. 
: . ministration 
presi- Niagara Metal Weather Strip Co., 
ding Buffalo, N. Y 
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CLYDE S. ADAMS, Architect and Engineer 


Twenty-five years of the Study of Meeting School 
Requirements in a Practical Way 
1509 Arch Street, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Mii) 


WILLIAM GORDON, A. |. A. 


Architect 
319 Hubbell Building 


Des Moines lowa 





Specialists in School Houses Twenty Years of Experience 


LEONARD ASHEIM, Architect 
305-306 Court Exchange, 211 State Street 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


teeeeeueerrn COEUUEEEREGUEETCE Ee 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 
Architects 


Newark, New Jersey 








THE W. W. BEACH COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


We have been designing Schools and Colleges 
in the United States since 1899 


WILLIAM —. HARRIS 
Architect 
2110 North Fifth Street, Kansas City, Kansas 








WILLIAM J. BEARDSLEY 


ARCHITECT 
POUGHKEEPSIE NEW YORK 


CUADAEEEDDEUE EU EEOEOUNEEOE CECE EUE CLE DOE EERE ELEEE DELO PERCE OPE DUDE LE OED EO EEPR EE ETEDEDETER DED EE SEL CAOUECROE CPE DAEDEEUE DERG EOEDEOEOU OEE REOERE RO EOESOESUEDESOUORTEOTR OURO OE EOET 


FRANK IRVING COOPER 


Specializihg in School Planning 
Consulting Service to School Boards 


33 Cornhill, Boston, Massachusetts 


SODUEEUOEEE EEE EEERDEREEERUERECAC CEE ERELACEODOONEEEAAEEDC EEE EEECEREOTDEEEE CES RC CCLER EEE EREEAEEREREDOCOOEROR EER EEEAGOEEDEEEEEEEEEEREEOOOCOOUOTCEEETEEDEOOECUCUUT OU EET EERE OOOO 


CHAS. A. DIEMAN & COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers—Plumbing and Heating 
405-408 Granby Building, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


60 Schools to Our Credit in Past Few Years 


SOOOUATEREER ER EORREERATEROETTOOCOREEEOTERERATUOEEODEREEEREAEREEEEETOREEAOREREERRELERCEEEECREROREEREREOEEREGEEOEREEDEGEEERAGEREATUEREEEOOCEEEERORECCERGCEEAOUEEEETOREGUE ECT E GEE 


THE ELMER E. DUNLAP COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Schoo! Planning, Design and Construction 
Consulting Service to School Officials—73 Schools in past 10 years 


State Life Bldg,, Indianapolis, Ind. 





J. H. FELT & COMPANY 


Architects—Engineers 
Specialists in School Planning 


Kansas City, Mo. Mason City, lowa 








SOOEOUCERAEOGERAECOEDARAAREOEOOUAEUCOEE REO EOREOOGOEEaD 


LEONARD H. FIELD, JR. 
ARCHITECT 
JACKSON MICHIGAN 





tnt toeeennnent 


J. W. GADDIS 








Architect 
School Work a Specialty 


608 - 14 American Bank Building, Vincennes, Indiana 
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PUCCEEUECECOGECOEOREDEEODCOUEEOCOLEEOGREROCOCOOTEEEERTDEREOOERERECEEEREOGEE EE EEED 


WM. B.ITTNER, F.A.1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


Saint Louis Missouri 


CCCEEEDEEODCOUUCEDECERTEEE DADE CE TET EE EE EEOE TUTE | 


Karl K. Keffer Earle E. Jones 


KEFFER & JONES, Architects 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


and Structural Design Me 
Specializing in lowa Consolidated Schoo 


Masonic Temple 


Architectura chanical Equipment of Buildings 


High and Grade Schools 


TITLES | 


G. L. LOCKHART 
Architect 
ST. PAUL, 


391 Endicott Building, MINN 


TULLE LECCE CUCU CUCU ULULUUCUOULCL LLC CULLUL LULU 


LOWINSON AnD SCHUBERT 
Architects and Engineers 


Scho Bull 


Avenue 


ings 


366 Fifth New York 


UOCUEEEEUTEDEATEOEDEOUDOETE TREE EERE TA AURORE OE DEUEETEOEOROEOEEEDECEATESEOEDSDEEOETEAEEOEAEAEETEEEROROEOEE DEORE EUSEDESOEOECEODUDEODUREGUDEEEEOCUEOUOOEDECEUCODEUEDECEOEOEOEOUUE 


ROBT. A. MESSMER & BRO. 
Architects 


Majestic Building Milwaukee, Wis. 


SUPUOELARAOOEREREOAERAEEOGUEEEEREOUEE EDEL ECODEEREOTEA EEE RGOUDEEREEGEERRAEEOEOEOOTOREREOULEROCOCEESEEEETEEOUEATOEEERERSCCUEE PROTA REOCEOCER ORO OEUUUEEROEUOERECOCUGEEREOTECCEREEEEL 


F. E. MOUNTJOY and F. W. FREWEN, Jr., 
Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 


Denver Colorado 


POPOHUEADORADEDEDADEDEDETEDESEDET DA EORUODETEUSEDET ENED OG EE RODEREREDEOURAROEOEOEDUDEEAOODEDADOGUEUEOROEIEOOEOECRUEO HOR EOEAUEOEOOOOUEEEOEOROEORCEOROEUPOOECEOEOROOREOROEOEOENOE 


OPPENHAMER & OBEL 


ARCHITECTS 


Our Specialty—Designing and Construction of Public Schools 
ago, Illinois: Suite 1823 Continental and Commercial Bank Building 
Wausau, Wisconsin: New Spencer Building, 605% Third Street 
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Albert S. Owen, A. 1. A. Chas. H. Payson, A. | A Robin B. Carswell 
Architects 
202 Reliance Bldg , Kansas City, Mo American Bank Bidg , Fort Madisor wa 
SOCEREECEUEETRRERECEROORCOEURETEREOEEEEODORAOGEEREOREEREOROCR ORR OREtettoeE TUOEUCEEEEOOEREREECCER ECCT ELOCEEEEEETOEAECREEADOREREETOEERCGCUEECCCUCLORCOOEOCEOCERCOODCREEOCRE EOCENE 
School House Architect 
Special Attention Given to Proper h — g. Heat ne and 
Ventilating of Schools. Correspor e Solicited Anyw 
Cotten, Hl 
TOCUEEOEECEEEETCEREEETOREREEEREEEDODOEECREEOREEREREDRGEEOEEEEGEEREACREORGEEGEERTREEEETOCEEEEEGEEEOEREAUGUEEEEOCUREEEOREEEGOCRERETOEEEECGEREOOOUTERECOCEREOUOEREOOEEEROGGEEROOEES 


PERKINS, FELLOWS & HAMILTON 


814 Tower Court, Chicago, Illinois 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 


OULECEEUATEOETORUEDEDERUEDERURUEOEDUROEREDORTEEEEADCEDEROEOURUEDEDEGECADOEOUROEDULUEOROEUEOOOAEUECUEOROUEEACEOEOOOOEOEOLOEDERUECEOUDOROGEERUEIECEOOGUCTEOEDOUUEOUGUEOEOOROEOEEE 


J. H. Pierce, F. A. |. A, H. H. Bickford, F A R Bickford, B. Arch 


PIERCE & BICKFORD 
Architects 


Specialists in Fire- Proof School Work 
“'8 and 120 Lake Stree t ELMIRA, N. Y 


COPEUECOUEEDETE EU ETATECUEUE DE LORDEDU RCE ETECEDODEDEREEREEOEEUECERUEERT EUR OUEEEDEOOECEREDEROROEOEROUEUEOE SUEUR EOE DOEOOEURCEOEOEOUECEOUOUEOEOOGURUEOEOEOUROOOOEOEOURORONGORONOEE 


FRANK G. PIERSON 


Architect — School Designing 
Washington Loan and Trust Building 
Washington, D. C. 


TMITTITTTTTT eC PALOLLeL PULUUEEEOEOEDOEGEOUGGEOAEEDEROEDEGOOOEDOGTAOEESEEECEOUREROE DE EAEOLIDEEY 


POUEUETRE REDO DUEEEEOEOEOEEOEOUOUETEDEEUETERUEDESULO EOE ECEOEEOROEDEDOREOEECEREEDEDEREOUEOEOEOOROEROEDEOEOEOEDERU ECO EOROETEOCOOEOEOTECERTEOROCOUDUEUECECUEOEDUEOEOUROEOEEEEOEOE 


JOHN NOBLE PIERSON & SON 
Architects, School House Specialist: 

Over Eighty Schools in Ten Year 

PERTH AMBOY NEW 


TTL 


JERSEY 


CUUEEEEOUEERUECEOUUDEDEEUECEEEEU ECU SORDERCEDEREDCETEROODTEUEEEROEUEDEOE ROU EOEOUEUEOEOEOEOOETEOEEOEEUEDEDEROEOEOEROETAEOEGEOERTECHUUROEDEDUEOEOEDODOEUEGUCOROOOOROGROOOERIOCHOEE 


C. GODFREY POGGI 
Architect - Specialist 


SOUDOEEOEOEEONOREOEONEONE 
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= References: Schools of Elizabeth, N. J 
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G. R. RAGAN, F. A. | 
ARCHITECT 


Roanoke, Virginia 
| Make a Specialty of School Work, having ha ) yea t , 
designing schools. Nothing too large or small toreceive my prompt attentior 
SUCCUCCEUEETORUEEOROCECOOORCOREOUOECROOTOOENOED 





ACUUEUEDURUOOEDORUEDERODOEOUEOEOREOEOEOUEOEOEROSONCEDOOUEOROUECHOUEONOOEGHOOREEONONENT 


lH. & W.M. RAPP & A.C. HENDRICKSON 


Colorado Office: 
New Mexico Office: 


Trinidad 
Santa Fe 


TOTUCEPECURCETEDEEOE DEE DE PERCE DU RDTELEDEDORERTEROEDUTAOUEOROELEDEE RU EOOEUEROREEOAOEDEROEEOERURDUDORONOEEODEUEOOROROEDAEOEDOOUEDERTEOOROEOESONOEUEOOEONSUROROOEDODUEOEOOROEONE 


S. ROBINSON A B. CAMPAU 


ROBINSON & CAMPAU 
Architects 
Mict gan Tr 


ist Building arand Rapids, Michigan 


i ! snnat " seneneneesaguane 
MITTIN CCC CCC hea tit 


GEO. O. ROGERS 


Architect - Consulting Engineer 
Schools, Churches, Theatres, Residences, Business Blocks 
Office Bldg , PITTSBURGH, PA 


VOCOUOEOUTECEE OREO TO DEOETEDEOEOEUATEDODEUUEDUCEDECECEOOOREDECECOOEOEOCOOEDECOUDECEEGEOROORDOOEOEOCHOROROUROREEEODOREO EEO 





tereeeeecerryy verte 
~~ 
JOSEPH W. ROYER 
Architect 
Flat Iron Building, Urbana, IIlinots 
We Specialize in s asses of School Building 
CUETRESELOCUEOEEOCOREEOCOEAREEROGEEREAETREREEOCEEAACEEEOCEREGOGODEEERGGEOEACOOCEEEEEOEROEEES m 





NIELS CHESTER SORENSEN, M. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 


Chamber of Commerce Building, Detroit, Michigan 


Member of the American Institute of Architects 


CUOUEEREEDEREECORECOCEROREERDAEEAEEEDUREREGEEAEROREROCOUDUTOREORGEEEEREGEEROROEOCOULOGGAECGUCOUCROERAORNECOROONS 





N. S. SPENCER & SON, Architects 


Specialists in School Planning and Design 
1490 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Illinois 


CUCUEEEEOLECEREOREEEEREEEEAOEOOUEOEEODODEOOEEOEODOGUEROEEEEEEEREGUUEDOGEOOTEEDOREREROSEEOCOCEReceeeOeCOoecegoea 





H. R. TEMPLE 


Architect 
Twenty Years Experience in School Work 
Champaign, Illinois 


COCEEEECEOERUDERUEOEEUOOUODUDOEOEDODURUEOEEOEOEOOROU EOE RORTEROE OO NONE 





HENRY H. TURNER 


Architect, Institutional Specialist 


Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 


il, Engineering Equipment and Consulting Service. Architect 
Board of Education City of Grand Rapids 1909 to 1920 


CUUUCEEE ECE OD ORDERED RUUEOUEEEESOROAEECUTEREEROOEEELEROOOGEEAEGOECUULEROOUEOROUUEROORCREAEOUEEEOCOOUEEEE 
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TYRIE & CHAPMAN 


320 Auditorium Building 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Memb. f the American Institute f Archite 


CODUEDEDEDOEUEOEOEETEOOROEEOEOEOETOEOEOGEOHOUEOUOEEOEOUEOROOEOOOO ENE 





VAN LEYEN, SCHILLING, KEOUGH & REYNOLDS 
Architects and Engineers 

556 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Mix higan 

Specializing in Educational and Society Bui 


Our Organization Embraces Architects and Specialists in Structural 
Heating, Ventilating, Electrical and Power Er gineering 


idings 


PEUATEOUOOEOROECUDOEDEEUEEUROEEEEOEOEOEOOEDEDOECEDOEDEDEEOEOORGEEUOOSOOOUDEDUREROODEROGDEROEOOSOROEDEROEDUEOESOEDORONDEOONOROOOOEOEROODS 


C. E. WERKING & SON 


School Architects and Engineers 


Richmend, 


15 Years’ Experience in Designing Schoo! Buildir gs 
and Heating and Ventilating Systems 





Indiana 


PUCUDEDEVETEDTEDEDEEDE REO DEETUDEDTEOEDECTETEDUDTEDEDERAEDERORELSOOCE RODE RORDADEOEEAEOESEDOROUEORTEDEDUEOEROEREREODERUEGADURUEROEEEEOREORUEDORAEDEDOGEDOOOOOEROOUEDORO DOE SOODODS 


GEORGE WINKLER 
A. B, B. of Arch., A. |. A, 

School Architect 

Bidg., Tulsa, 


Palace 


Okla. 
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URING these days of labor shortage and high 
wages it is essential that schools dispense 
with all unnecessary labor hire. School 

Boards all over the country are cutting the cost of 
their ash and rubbish removal with a G&G Tele- 
scopic Hoist. It enables one or two men to do 
this necessary work quicker, quieter and better than 
five men under the old, laborious methods. 


G&G Hoists are made in a variety of models—elec- 
trical and manual. They take up only 4 square feet 
of space and can be installed in old as well as new 
buildings. No need to excavate. Heel of Hoist rests 
on basement floor. 

Children and pedestrians protected by automatically op- 
erating G&G Spring Guard Gates. Hoist telescopes 


below grade when not in use and Doors automatically 
close and lock. 





from basement to wagon Power Plant Installations Since 1866 


i 551 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
cei ahs, Shee btwem IN CANADA AT SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC 


ash wagon and Hoistway can be as 


CR. A GILLIS & GEQGHEGAN 


Agencies in Principal U. 8., Canadian and other Cities throughout 





ally invited as inquiries relating to G & G Hoists. 


A G&G Telescopic Hoist Will Cut the 
Cost of Ash Removal at Your School! 










) 





- er 


“ me ' | 4 
TelescopicHoist 
with Automatic? Gear Shitting Prake 
Device end Silencer 


has cut the cost of ash 
and rubbish removal 
at these schools: 


Vocational School, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Willett School, Rome, N.Y. 


Waltersville School, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Franklin School, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Manchester High School, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Let us help reduce expenses at 
YOUR school! When writing tell 
us height of lift; quantity of ashes 
to be removed and how often; and 
whether cans are to be hoisted to 
sidewalk or high enough to dump 
directly into wagon alongside of 
hoistway. 


PLANTS 





a | 





great as 36 inches. the World 
; 
; Since 1866 we have specialized in the installation of steam power plants. These installa- 
R tions are in some of the largest buildings in the country, and they include school buildings, 
churches, railroad stations, bank buildings and warehouses Inquiries to equip steam 
power plants in large schools anywhere in the United States and Canada, are as cordi 








j vision governing the superintendent as is pro an ade 


vided in the new county school law prescrib 
Another great added feature of the bill is the per teat 
fact that suburban territory can be included in month f 


suburban territory sign a petition to the city tricts v 








16 years the age limit at which children may 
leave school. The bill was opposed because of 


The one feature of the bill which was fought © thes 


the board.” This is practically the same pro elementary grades of high schools and to provide’ the hur 





the city school system upon agreement It pro The e 
vides that if a majority of the male voters of a aries and a seven months’ term for 
oting an eight mill tax Under 


juate corps for such grades 


es a minimum enrollment of 


ther with a minimum salary 
‘or those holding a first grade 


qualizing law guaranteeing adequate 


law 
pupils 
or $90 per 


sal 
dis 
this act 
teacher 
month 


school 
‘hol 
r month 
will 
constitution 


Board of Education and the County Board of the principal of a one teacher or two 
= Education, that territory can be taken in as city School may be paid a salary of $100 
MMMM school territory when the City Board will ac {he principal of a three teacher school $110 per 
— cept them and the County Board dismiss them month, the principal of a four teacher 
RECENT SCHOOL LAWS. When a suburb is taken into the city for school $120 per month and th Abeta, lng 
a a : : ee oe seeds r dis purposes that territory is subject to city school employing five Or more teachers $150 pe 
The Massachusetts House, after a lengthy di: taxation but not for city taxation for any other An assistant holding a first grade 
cussion, has defeated a bill to raise from 14 to purpose. P be paid $90 per month Since the 


tate prescribes that trustees must employ 


iget commission. 


Continued on Page 103 


Aes : aaa so Pee: 5a teachers and fix their salaries, the acceptance of 
its possible disadvantages to industry and to the {ymewnal, ot nn ta the maximum this Wage schedule is contingent upon co 
owew working-class family during the seen rate of taxation for school purposes be increase d operation and approval of local boards. 
abnormal times. ; from 50 cents to $1.v0. The act to encourage the construction ade 

The Kentucky Senate has adopted the Yazell The bill of Senator Morris of Kentucky, pro quate school buildings and to provide state aid 
Fourth Class City school bill previously adopted tahoe , ae ae mee The amendment to Section 1742 of cod 
: viding for an educational survey of the state ee 4 : 
by the House, and the measure has gone to the and appropriating $10,000 for the purpose, has raising the maximum local tax allowable for cur 
governor for signature passed the House. The survey is to be mad rent expenses from eight mills to fifteen mills 
The bill which is the most far-reaching edu by a commission of five experts to be named by ver) board Os WEssees 38 urged to consider the 
cational measure adopted in Kentucky in many the governor. advisability of increasing its local district tax In 
years, provides for uniformity in all fourth class The Kentucky Senate has followed the action O'¢™ t© raise additional school — = Brveem 
city school systems, something which has long of the House in defeating the Moonlight School will be used chiefly to increase teachers’ salaries 
been desired. , Tha ti a ep Bios Since the high school law allows a high 
Bill. The bill provided for an appropriation of school levy of four mills, any approved high 
The law brings about many changes in the $75,000 to pay the expenses of a state depart school district may vote the maximum of 19 mills 
present system, chief of which is the manner of ment of adult education to carry on the work for current support 
electing the members of the board of education which has been done by Mrs. Cora Wilson Stew The act rerulating the membership of county 
The number of members is to be reduced from art and the illiteracy commission. The bill was hoards of eduention woe increasing the of 
twelve to six and all of the members are to be opposed on the ground that the attempt was us¢ the appointive memmen to fone vears 
elected by the city at large instead of by wards less as proven by past efforts. The indifference The ani establishing a state dnp: the ex 
The bill also provides that the City Superin of aged iliterates preven them from taking amination and certification of teachers Unfor 
tendent shall be elected for a term of one year advantage of the Spportunity to learn and th tunately, no appropriation was provided for this 
but after the first trial year, the Superintendent esults do not justify the expense new work. The governor was unanimously fe 
may be elected for a term of either two or four State Supt. J. E. Swearingen of South Carolina, quested to secure from the budget commission, 
years. Under’ the measure, the Superintendent in a recent report, announces for early publica thru. the state contingent fund. the that 
“shall have general supervision, subject to the tion, a pamphlet containing state-wide acts relat might be needed to inaugurate this fundamental 
control of the board, of the course of instruction, (0&8 to education l The pamphlet is based upon improvement A uniform, liberal, professional 
discipline and conduct of the schools, textbooks 4 careful study of the school laws and includes  gygtem of certification based on scholarship, per 
and studies and all appointments, promotions, the following: sonality and successful service, is of the 
dismissals and transfers of teachers and truant The act providing a minimum high school pressing needs of the schools today over 
officers and the change of textbooks and appara salary of $100 per month in districts where trus sight of the lawmakers in failing to inelude in 
tus shall be made only upon the recommenda- tees agree to accept this schedule the appropriation bill an item for this new board 
tion of the Superintendent and the approval of The act to relieve the overcrowding in the ean, it is hoped, be corrected by the governor and 
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HAMBERLIN 
ETAL WEATHER SUAS 


“THE STANDARD FOR 26 YEARS 
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No Need to Waste Fuel 


to Keep School Rooms Warm 


School rooms must be kept comfortably warm at any cost. 
The health of pupils and teachers is at stake. But your 
janitor won't have to force the furnace every minute of 
the day if the cracks around all doors and windows are 
sealed up with Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips—to 
keep the cold out and the heat in. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips pay a profit in fuel 
saved, and in addition they assure comfort and protect 
the health of pupils and teachers. 


CW 
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Chamberlin Weather Strips are also effective and valuable 
means of excluding germ-laden dust and dirt, soot and 
dampness. 

They are installed by our weather strip experts stationed 
at our branches in many large cities. 

Over three quarters of all buildings that are weather 
strippéd are Chamberlin weather stripped. Chamberlin 
has been the standard for 26 years. They are simple in 
design; last indefinitely; our guarantee is unlimited. 
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Don't wait for cold weather to come again—get the facts 
aboutthe value of weather stripping and make the decision 
now to have all doors and windows Chamberlin equipped 
so that the work can be completed during the vacation 
period. 


WWE 


Send for Chamberlin Booklet 

Our Booklet, ‘‘26 Years of Metal Weather 

Strips ’’ I; Sure to Interest You. Write for it 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company 
301 Dinan Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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Ld A Chamberlin’d Window | G 
\ Parts in black are Chamberlin Metal j Hl Te 
Weather Stry From this illustration you j i 
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‘STANDARD’ 


In Name and Quality 


The father of 
school electric 
time equipments 


“Standard” electric time systems 
have been perfected through 36 
. years’ experience to meet the exact- 
ing requirements of a school time 
system. 


Every “Standard” system is care- 
fully designed to meet your particu- 
lar requirements and it is sold and 
installed under a method which in- 
sures perfect satisfaction. 
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CATALOG OR OTHER INFORMATION 
IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING. 


The Standard Electric Time Company 
Factory, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Branches: 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
BIRMINGHAM, MINNEAPOLIS. 


COLUMBUS, 
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THOMAS 


Secondary Clocks 
FOR SCHOOLS 


They maintain uniform time 
throughout the various class 
rooms and eliminate all the con- 
fusion and loss of time which 
arise from dismissing the various 
classes at different times. 
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Seth Thomas Secondary Clocks 


are connected with the master 
clock electrically and are absolutely 
synchronous with it’ at all times. 


Write today for specifications and catalog 


describing Seth Thomas Secondary Clocks. 
SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. 


Established 1813 


Factories: Thomaston, Conn. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 


having used our 


Signal 
System 


if transferred to schools not 
having our system will always 
insist on the installation of 
the HANSEN. 


Why? Because they know its 
great labor and worry saving 
qualities also that no school can 
afford to be without it. Among 
the many superior qualities of the 
“HANSEN” system, one of the 
most important is its adaptability 
for the electric light current, do- 
ing away with the battery nui- 
sance. This is a point which 
should be investigated by pros- 
pective purchasers of Signal Sys- 


tems. 
Write for our catalog. 
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Hansen Manufacturing Company 


PRINCETON, IND. 








A Pneumatic 
Clock System 
Installed 


MEANS 
RELIABLE AND ACCURATE 
SERVICE. 


In the first place the master clock 
produces its own power and doesn’t 
have to wait for the next fellow to fur- 
nish it. 

Again, our service men are always 
accessible and promptly furnished in 
case of an accident. Every clock sys- 
tem requires adjustment occasionally, 
and the benefits derived from our serv- 
ice station methods, explain why 
EVERY Pneumatic clock system is 
still giving real satisfaction. 


COULD YOU ASK ANY MORE? 


Twenty years of experience means 
more than circumstantial evidence. 





Our Policy 


Construct an infallibly accurate mas- 
ter movement, then let air do the rest. 


TIME SYSTEMS CO. 


General Offices 


870 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Branches in all principal cities. 
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ALL TYPES OF SCHOOL, 


Industrial conditions are not normal. 
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LABORATORY AND COMMERCIAL METERS 


Shipping is slow and uncertain. 


If you want this guaranteed Welch quality coupled with prompt delivery order: your 


requirements now. 


We have these and other instruments in stock and can fill your order promptly, or 


hold for delivery in September. 


W.M. WELCH SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS, 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 


1516 ORLEANS STREET, CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 








Welch Products 


include 


Voltmeters 
Ammeters 
Galvanometers 


and All Forms of 


Electrical Measuring 
Instruments 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN GM 
These instruments are all manufac- 
tured in our own factory under the su- 
perv.sion of our own educational and en- 
gineering experts, many of whom are 
school men of long experience and know 
the needs and requirements of schools. 


Bulletin GM describes these meters in, 
64 ranges—all guaranteed to an accuracy 
equal to any on the market—l PER 
CENT OF FULL SCALE. The 
WELCH guarantee means a satisfaction 
or your money back proposition, and 
performance such as you have a right to 
expect. Hundreds OF USERS TESTI- 
FY TO THIS superior WELCH quality. 


Write for catalog of: apparatus and 
supplies for all science laboratories and 
select your fall equipment NOW. 


WELCH 




















ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 

Mr. J. E. Ricketson has been appointed superin 
tendent of the Swainsboro Public Schools at 
Swainsboro, Ga., for next year, at a salary in 
crease from $2,400 to $3,000 

The school board section of the Inland Empire 
Teachers’ Association held two very interesting 
sessions March 3lst and April Ist, at Spokane, 
Wash. The sessions furnished abundant oppor 
tunity to the lay members of school boards to 
obtain the opinions of experts in education, 
especially city superintendents of schools, presi 
dents of normal schools, and heads of universi 
ties and colleges. 

An outstanding feature of the meetings was 
the problem of teachers’ salaries, what they 
should be, and how the money should be raised 
to pay them. After full discussion and exchange 
of views and comparison of notes, it was agreed 
to recommend to all school boards the following 
minimum salaries for all inexperienced teachers 

Persons with two years of professional train 
ing, $1,200; persons with three years of training, 


- $1,300, and those with four years of training 


$1,400. To this will be added a substantial in 
crease from year to year, based on experience, 
for a reasonable period, depending upon th: 
growth and professional achievement of the 
teacher. 

It was agreed that the gross inequalities in 
educational opportunities which prevail in differ 
erent parts of the state may be remedied by a 


larger general state tax, supplemented by smaller 


local levies. 

It was the unanimous opinion of the members 
that the perpetuity of American institutions and 
ideals of government may be assured only by the 
employment of forward-looking men and women 
at teachers, those with broad vision and sound 
judgment who think right and straight on mat 
ters of government. Salaries must be measurably 
increased to attract Such men and women to the 
profession 

The Modern Language A: 
has withdrawn its 
ing form 


sociation of America 
sanction of the simplified spell 
recommended by the simplified spell 


ing board and has ordered that its publications 


return to the old styles of spelling in common 
use in the United States. In the debate preced 


ing the action of the society it was brought out 
that there is general opposition to the movement 
and that the new forms are so radical that they 
appear eccentric and, therefore, unacceptable. The 
association recognized that, like Scotus it cannot 
compel the king—in this case the great American 
people, to accept a language form which it does 
not want 

Supt. H. Kk. Waits of Ludington, Mich., has 
been asked to prepare a schedule of salaries 
which will be satisfactory to the teachers and 
fair to the city. The minimum salary will be 
$1,000 and higher salaries for exceptional teach 
ers and principals A minimum of $1,500 is 
proposed for high school instructors 

Kent, O The teachers recently received the 
third increase in salary since June, 1918. Grade 
teachers now receive from $900 to $1,200; high 
school teachers from $1,100 to $1,500; principals 
$1,800, and superintendent of schools, $3,000. 

The school board .of Van Wert, O., has in 
creased the salaries of the teachers, superintend 
ent and principals. All the teachers have been 
given increases of twenty per cent. 

Appleton, Wis. Flat increases of $100 a year 
have been given the teachers 

McAllen, Tex. The board has adopted plans 
for a teachers’ clubhouse to cost $20,000. The 
building will accommodate 32 teachers who will 
be offered board and room at the cost of board. 

Legislation giving the individual teacher of 
Connecticut a better salary and more stable ten- 
ure are among the matters which were taken 
up recently by the 73rd meeting of the Connecti- 
cut Teachers’ Association at Hartford The 
special committee appointed to study the teach 
er’s position, has intimated that it will not ad- 
vocate a teachers’ union. The great increases in 
the cost of living make it necessary that teachers 
receive more money and the committee will use 
the existing organization to work toward that 
end The main objective of the campaign, as 
stated by the circular of the committee, is as 
follows: 

1. Secure increased salaries for teachers. 

2. Secure a more stable tenure 

8. Secure such modifications in the present 
teachers’ retirement system as may be necessary 
and advisable 


4. Secure a larger appropriation for support 
of public schools from state funds 

5. Assure the appropriation of such sum as 
may be necessary to reimburse the towns and 
cities for money paid for teachers’ salaries as 
provided in the public laws of Connecticut in 
1919, for the years 1920 and 1921. 

The committee is composed of nine members, 
and includes Mr. Stanley H. Holmes, president 
of the association, who prepared the outline of 
the report of the committee. 

Philadelphia. The Board of Edueation is con- 
sidering the establishment of five junior high 
schools as a means of gradually putting the en- 
tire school system on the six-three-three plan 
of organization. One junior high school is al- 
ready organized and has been in operation dur- 
ing the past two years. It is believed that the 
new type of schools will greatly relieve the 
congestion in the elementary and high schools 
and will serve to bridge the way between the 
grammar and high schools. 

Cincinnati, O. Upon the recommendation of 
Supt. R. J. Condon, the board has approved a 
schedule of salaries for teachers in the high and 
elementary schools. Under the schedule, the 
minimum salary for elementary teachers has been 
raised from $600 to $1,000 and the maximum from 
$1,600 to $2,000. The maximum for high school 
teachers has been raised from $2,500 to $2,800. 
The maximum salary for directors of departments 
has been fixed at $3,600 

Highland Park, Mich Upon the recommenda 
tion of Supt. T. J. Knapp, the board of education 
has adopted a policy that all extra money avail 
able for teachers’ salaries be applied to the next 
year’s salaries of the present staff and that pro 
motions, as far as possible, be based on individual 


merit 
Westbury, N. Y The problem of living costs 
for the fourteen teachers has been solved with 


the establishment of a cooperative dormitory. A 
large residence near the school has been rented 
and furnished as a dormitory for the teachers. 
The plan became a reality when citizens organ- 
ized an association for holding real estate and 
about 2,500 persons subscribed from $1 to $5 until 
enough was obtained to buy the property. 
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Two Miessner Pianos Will Cost You 
No More Than One Ordinary Upright 


That is only one of a number of reasons why your school 
should have one or more of these marvelous instruments. 


The Miessner Piano stands only 3 feet, 7 inches high, 
thus permitting the instructor playing it to look over the 
top and direct the class. 


The MIESSNER 


‘‘The Little Piano with the Big Tone’”’ 


The big, resonant tone of the Miessner approximates 
that of a small grand piano, and is a lasting feature. 


Two small boys can move the Miessner from room to 
room easily. Thus with a Miessner on each floor of the 
school every class can enjoy the benefit of piano accom- 
paniments. 

That school officials are quick to see the advantages of 
the Miessner Piano is demonstrated by the fact that 
Miessner Pianos were sold to schools in all of the 48 
states of the union in the first 48 weeks of this remark- 
Able piano’s existence. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER TO SCHOOLS 


We make a special offer to schools, whereby two Miess- 
ner Pianos can be purchased for the price of one ordinary 
upright piano. Fill in the coupon below, send it to us, 
and learn more about the Miessner Piano and our spe- 
cial free trial offer. 


JACKSON PIANO COMPANY 


122 Reed Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS 
DISTRIBUTORS 


MIESSNER-JACKSON COMPANY 
131 So. Wabash Ave Ch.cago, Il 


Distributors for Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, North 


Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota 
Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado 


New Mexico, Idaho, Utah and Arizona 
Scuthern School Work Inc., 
Alexandria, La., 
Distributor for State of 
Louisiana 


Columbia Graphonola Parlors, 


Inc., 
Wilmington, Del 
Distributor for State of 
Del: ware 


The S. Hamilton Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Distributor for Western Penn 
ayl nia and Northern 
West Virginia 
Griffith Piano Co., 
Newarh N. J 
Distributor for Central and 
Northern New Jersey 

R. H. ZINKE MUSIC CO., 


Milwaukee, Wi 
Distributor for State of 





Two Smal! Boys canmove it Easily 





Wiscons'n 
COUPON 
JACKSON PIANO CO., 
122 Reed St., Milwaukee, W 
Without any obligation on my part, pl ‘ end me the Miessner italog 
and full information about you pecial offer to school 
Name 
Schoo!) 
Position 
City State 


The Aldine Speller 








I N offering this new Speller for the consideration. of 
those who are concerned with the teaching of this 
important subject, the publi hers desire to call attention 
to the following distinguishing features: 





1. Carefully prepared instructions to the teacher. 
2. Phonetic lists on which words in common use 
are based. 


3. A systematic and comprehensive presentation 
of the words and spelling facts that every 
pupil must learn. 


; DVS 4. A progressively expanding vocabulary fitted to 
the pupil’s present and future needs. 


5. A large number of dictation exercises based on 
the words found in the spelling lesson. 


6. Special stress laid on the most diffcult words. 
7. Oft-repeated drills on the real trouble-makers. 








8. Omission of words seldom used in speaking 
and writing. 





FOUR-BOOK EDITION 


THE ALDINE SPELLER, THE ALDINE SPELLER, 
Part I, Grades 1 and 2 Part LII, Grades 5 and 6, 
THE ALDINE SPELLER, THE ALDINE SPELLER, 
Part ‘z. Grades 3 and } Part iV, Grades 7 and & 


TWO BOOK EDITION 
THE ALDINE SPELLER, THE ALDINE SPELLE! 


Grade 1-4 Grades 5-8. 
NEWSON & COMPANY 
73 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
623 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE : CHICAGO 


























YOU SHOULD KNOW THAT 


THE ADAMS SILENT 
READING TESTS 


By W. C. T. ADAMS, 
State Normal School, Plymouth, N. H. 


Have met with instant approval throughout the 


country. 


NEW AND DIFFERENT 


Graded pedagogically in terms of the cursiculum wiih 
a separate test for each grade. 


Easily given and scored. 


Adaptable at this time of year for final examinations 
as well as surveys. 


$1.50 per 100 tests in envelopes containing 50 sheets 


and score cards. 


Write for samples AT ONCE. 


Published by 


EDWARD E. BABB & CO. 


93 Federal St., Boston (9), Mass. 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. 
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LET US HELP YOU FILL YOUR WANTS FOR THE 
NEW SCHOOL YEAR — ORDER EARLY 


the STRAYER-ENGELHARDT Series of School Record Cards and Forms meets fully the statistical requirements 


of the U. S. Bureau of Education and conforms to the recommendations of the Committee on Unifarm Records and Re 
ports of the Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A 


Used in thousands of school systems everywhers the series includes 
Admission, Discharge and Promotion Card Elementary School Record Card For Principal's Office 
Superintendents Record Card High School Record Card For Superintendent's Office 
Office Record Card High School Record For Principal's Office 
Transfer Card High School Registration Card 
Transfer Report Card High School Program Card 
Pupils’ Report Card Residence Card 
Physical Record Card Teacher Rating Card 
Teachers’ Record Card Block Survey Card 
Pupils’ Registration Card Elementary Attendance and Scholarship Record (Paper) 
Dental Card Teachers’ Application Blank (Paper) 
Permanent Census Card Census Enumerators’ Sheet (Paper) 
Elementary School Record Card For Superintendent's Office Ring Binders for Elementary Attendance and Scholarship Record 


Forms and for Census Enumerators’ Sheets 


High School and Elementary School Age-Grade Tables—-Age-Progress Table -Age-Grade Computation Table 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL’S RECORD BOOK (loose leat) for making a continuous and permanent survey of a 
school \ method of keeping th« record of a school so that it 1s 
years 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL INVENTORY BOOK (STRAYER-ENGELHARDT)—A book to each school, adapted 
to a period of ten years and containing full printed lists of equipment and supplies, classified as to room or department in 
which ordinarily to be found. Saves much time and work Three sizes: 12-classroom, 


WILLIAMS STOCK RECORD— \Vhere 


possible to institute comparisons covering a period of 


20-classroom and 30-classroom. 
a school system is large enough for a central purchasing department and 


a stockroom, this Stock Record ts proving an invaluable aid to the purchasing officer. It is loose leaf. 
BOARD OF EDUCATION MINUTE BOOK (STRAYER-ENGELHARDT)-—- It simplifies the work of a secretary 
or a clerk of a board and adds to the value and efficiency of his records 


Publishers also of the EDUCATIONAL RED BOOK, an invaluable buyers’ guide for school authorities. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE AND SET OF SAMPLES. 


C. F. WILLIAMS & SON, INC. 


FRED A. WILLIAMS, Treas. 
36 Beaver Street Albany, N. Y. 














mm pontinaed from sage 06 The attorney general of Ohio on March 12th Alamance County v. Board of Com’rs of Ala 
rhe act relating to the examination of teachers 7 


; rendered decisions on two matters of educational mance County, 100 S. E. 698. N.C 
; “e Te A ere S18 rn . . ° 
with {gee gee Dh gor iggy | interest The first which deals with textbooks, 
The act relating to the physical welfare ot holds that book publishers may not change prices 


pupils and authorizing medical and dental in named in their five-vear contracts with the state 
spection upon certain conditions hook commission 


Where a duly appointed school district tax col- 
lector failed to qualify by giving bond required 
by Education Law, { 252, and was without au- 


The act increasing the district dog tax to $1.25 _ thority to collect a tax, and liable in conversion 
per head. This law affects the schools only in The second ruling concerns th dismissal ol for seizing and selling personal property of one 
so far as the proceeds go to the school fund of teachers. The attorney general holds that failure who refused to pay his school tax, the fact that 
the district in which the tax is collected. to re-employ a teacher who has taught for twenty owner, after the sale under the tax warrant pur- 

The act purporting to authorize the collection Years, must be deemed a retirement of the suant to notice duly posted, delivered some of 
in each county of the three mill constitutional ‘eacher and requires that a pension follow property to purchaser would not preclude his ac 
school tax Thru some misapprehension many In dismissing a teacher, the charges must be tion against the collector for a conversion.—Gray 


have fallen into error in thinking that the legis reduced to writing and filed with the board of Vv. Hardenbergh, 178 N. Y. S. 346, N. Y. Co. Ct. 
lature increased school revenues by imposing an education In dismissing for improper conduct, 


: Teachers, 
extra three mill tax in every county for schools the board has authority to decide what kind of ; . : ‘ 
Such is not the Case The constitutional three conduct is improper One Sven an assistant gots “— te 
mill tax has been regularly collected every year If a teacher is dismissed for a frivolous cause, act = & Critic teacher” in Fe ruary, 1599, is 
since 1895. and will continue so to be collected the teacher may bring suit simply a critic teacher and not an assistant or 
until the constitution is altered regular teacher.—Sullivan v. Board of Education 


The section of the appropriation bill relating 
to the public schools and the 16 items of this 
section. 


A city school board has the sole power to or of City of New York, 125 N. BE. 99, 227 N. Y. 240 
der vaccination, and unless the rule is passed by Ww y | 
the school board, it is ineffective, according to a 


oti ; . t aws 19 c 59, 958, s . (a), as 
recent decision of Assistant Attorney General Idaho Laws 1911, Lo ( subd. (a), as 


Tho the sums allowed fall below the estimates B. W. Brvant of Texas : amended by Laws 1913, c. 115, 9 9 forbidding con- 
of the state superintendgnt by $100,000, yet they In explanation of its decision, the attorney tract to employ teacher to be signed until teacher 
are considerably larger than ever before given ' wow = eaten exhibits certificate to the board, was to. guard 

general said Whenever these boards and ot inst employment of teachers not holdin . 

. ig , . . . agi Ss > ( ce ( sachne’rs ( { y of 
for public schools ficers are vested with discretion and judgment, %% p10} . 28 Ging &% 

rhe Kansas Supreme court has rendered a de 


“ge ; ificates.——Se Dist. No, 15 i ‘remo Coun- 
to be exere!sed in behalf of the public, the board tinoat fj choot > - o. 15 in Fremont Coun 
: . , ta s ty v. Wood, 185 P. 300, Idaho 
of officers must exercise it in person, and can a Drain bees ; 
not, unless expressly or impliedly authorized to Under California Constitution, Article 11, § 8, 
do so, delegate it to others.” providing that charters adopted by cities shall 
be subject to the general laws, a city cannot by 
charter provision change the rule prescribed by 


cision to the effect that the law providing for 
the recall of publie officials by referendum is 
faulty and cannot be applied until the state has 
passed subsequent legislation designating which 


Official is empowered to call a reeall election. Th: SCHOOL LAW. 


decision was made in a case in Reno County in 


at School Lands and Funds. Pol. Code, 41617, relating to the duties of trus 
which an attempt was made to call an election ' ' ' “ti tees and board of education, and declaring that 
to determine upon the recall of the county com The North Carolina Constitution, Article 9, ees ane ara f » ant i e i 
missioner “«¢ 2 3, requiring county to establish and main teachers may be elected on or after June Ist for 
The Supreme Court of Kansas has rendered a tain public schools for six months’ period, is each ensuing year, and each teacher so elected 
decision in which it refuses to enjoin the board Mandatory Board of Education of Alamance shall be deemed re-elected, unless the governing 
of education of Topeka from proceeding with County v. Board of Com'rs of Alamance County, body of the school district shall, on or before 
the building of an industrial training school 100 S. E. 698, N. C June 10th, give notice in writing that the serv- 
Suit was brought in January, 1919, by J. W. Where special county school tax levy of 35 ices of such teacher will be no longer required; 
Wright and others to enjoin the board from cents on $100 of valuation is insufficient for pay hence the principal of a high school, who was 
awarding a contract for the construction of an ment of salaries of the teachers of the public notified in accordance with statute, is not re- 
industrial training school schools of the county for the six months’ period elected for the ensuing year, because notice was 


In making its decision, the court held that the of school required by North Carolina Constitu- not given two months before end of the fiscal 
board had a right to award the contract and to tion, article 9, {3, county is entitled, under Pub. year, as required by the charter of the city which 
erect the building so long as it did not exceed Laws 1919, c. 102, 46 to receive from the state embraced the same territory as the high school 
in expenditures the actual cash in its posses- public school fund an apportionment sufficient to district.—Vallejo High School Dist. of Solano 


sion for the purpose. supply the deficiency.—Board of Education of County v. White, 18 P. 302, Cal. App. 
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Sandwick’s 
JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL ENGLISH 


An ea-y road to correct English 


This new three-book series, for grades 7 to 9, 
is unique in pl<-n, practical in content, and at- 
tractive to classes. It is based on the author’s 
successful experience, and presents the topics 
from the point of view of interest and utility. 
The pupil is first shown the value of certain 
kinds of knowledge and is then given clear and 
simple lessons with an abundance of practice 
until the topic is mastered. The plan motivates 


efficiency. 


EACH BOOK CONTAINS ABOUT 160 PAGES. 





D. C. HEATH & CO. 


Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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New Miscellaneous Books 


AN ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE 
By DANIEL R, HODGDON 
A storehouse of information centering about the home and deal- 


ing with interesting every day things 


A BRIEF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


and 
A BRIEF COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
By DAVIS & HUGHES 


Kach of the above is a short comprehensive course for eighth 
grade pupils 
MORRISON OUTLINE MAPS 
To simplify the teaching of Geography and History 
Send for sample set 
ARITHMETIC BY GRADES 
By CAMPBELL & HUGHES 
Three book series—third to eighth years 


CHILDREN’S METHOD READERS 


First and Second Years. 
For basal or supplementary reading 


VOICES OF OUR LEADERS 


\ collection of patriotic addresses of President Wilson, Balfour, 
Vivianni, and others. Compiled by Wm. Mather Lewis, Secy 
National Committee of Patriotic Societies 


AMERICAN COMMUNITY CIVICS 
By FRADENBURGH 
A complete textbook in Community Civics which includes the 
relation of the World War to American Institutions and to 
International Institutions 
A SHORT COURSE IN AMERICAN CIVICS 
By FRADENBURGH 
A revised thoroughly up to date edition of American Civics. 


Catalog of our publications will be sent upon request 
We solicit your correspondence 


HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, Inc., Publishers 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
1024 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 











J. B. Lippincott Company’s New Publications 


A NEW SERIES 


“Applied Arithmetics” 


J. LENNES, Prof. of Math., University of Montana, and FRANCES 
JENKINS, Prof. of Elem. Education, University of Cincinnati 


By 


The First Book is intended to cover the work in the sec 


ond, third, and fourth grades. List price........ $.72 
The Second Book is intended to cover the work in the 

fifth and sixth grades. List price.............55. $.80 
The Third Book is intended to cover the work in the 

seventh and eighth grades. List price.............$.88 


The principles which have guided the authors in this Series 
may be grouped under three main headings: 

1. Selection and Organization of Subject Matter, 

2. Derivation and Application, 


3. Motivation. 


Presenting the subject from an entirely new angle rhe 
organization is so perfect and carefully graded that all the 
old time difficulties are swept away. ‘The principles and 
tables are mastered through organized practice. Not only 


are all problems based on actual conditions of play, school, 
home and elementary businesss with which the child come 
in actual contact, but they are suited to the respective 
grade for which the book 1s intended 


Write for further information. 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


2126 Prairie Ave., E. Washington Square, 
Chicago Philadelphia 








History Reading Spelling 


Elementary American History and Government 


By WOODBURN AND MORAN 


After the War Edition. Written from the new point of view. 
Complete to the signing of the Treaty. Full treatment of the War 
and problems of the New Reconstruction. New emphasis on mat- 
ters of international importance whose significance has been 
changed by recent events. New maps. New illustrations. For 
Seventh and Eighth years. $1.50. 


Introduction to American History 


By WOODBURN AND MORAN 


A new type of book to meet the new requirements. An.en- 
gaging narrative of America’s European beginnings. Reviews the 
great civilizations of the world with special reference to our own 
age and country. Sixth year. $1.00. 


The Horace Mann eo 


In schools using the Horace Mann Readers pupils quickly de- 
velop the power to read independently, with expression, and so as 
to get the thought. Quick, positive, and lasting results. Readers 
for every grade. Manuals for the teacher. 


Alexander's New Spelling Book 


A spelling book with an inspiring newness. Embodies the best 
features ‘shown by recent research to be desirable. Practical 
word-list, regular systematic reviews, dictionary drills, and a vari- 
ety of ways to approach the spelling lesson so as to make it inter- 
esting. With this book spelling becomes an interesting unit in 
a vital, social education. Complete, Grades 3 to 8. 50 cents. 
Also in parts. 





Longmans, Green & Co., Publishers 


New York: 449 Fourth Ave. Chicago: 2457 Prairle Ave. 
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features 
viewpoint—abreast of 
pedagogy 

It is the first American 


the regional treatment of geography 


TTT 


dustry and commerce 
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merit. 


especially for this book, 


tures in the art of map-making wholly new 


pesensoetenet 


2301 Prairie Avenue 
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NEW GEOGRAPHY—BOOK TWO 


By WALLACE W. ATWOOD, Harvard University 
No geography ever offered for the upper gram 
mar grades has embodied so many absolutely new 


Here is geography written from a new 
the best in 
to introduce 


textbook 


It develops the problem method of study 


It recognizes the growing importance of in 


It provides maps and illustrations of unequaled 
Every one of the maps has been designed 


and many embody fea 


Have you seen this new book ? 


GINN AND COMPANY 
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Fifth Reader. 

By Emma Miller Bolenius 
Price, 76 cents. Houghton 
New York, Chicago. 








Cloth, 308 
Mifflin Co., 


pages 


Boston, 


The points made for the Fourth and Sixth 
Readers of this series, noticed in a recent issue 
of the Journal, apply with equal force to the 
Fifth Reader. 


All the books of this series are rich in helpful 


word lists and glossaries. In these the pronuncia 
tion is spelled out and the words are defined 
The definitions tend to enlarge the vocabulary 
of pupils while the spelled-out pronunciation 
will aid fine enunciation and accurate spelling 
The poems are choice, showing the taste and 
personal touch of the editor The black-and 


white illustrations merit the name, as they throw 
light upon and add interest to the context. 
Modern Junior Mathematics. 

By Marie Gugle. Cloth, 222 pages 
cents. The Gregg Publishing Co., 
Chicago, Boston, San Francisco 
Modern Junior Mathematics. 

By Marie Gugle. sjook Two. Cloth, 240 pages 
Price, 90 cents. The Gregg Publishing Co., New 
York, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco 

Today unrest marks the economic, the 
the educational world. Teachers and supervisors 
are studying standardized tests, to learn if their 
estimates of the ability and attainments of their 


Price, 80 
New York, 


political, 


pupils are accurate They are trying to elimi 
nate waste in spelling, they are welcoming text 
books that contain only essentials Deadwood 


is no longer in favor. 

“Modern Junior Mathematics” is an expression 
of the present trend of educational opinion. It 
is a thru-book series, for the seventh, eighth 
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The New Two Book Series 


Hamilton's 
Essentials of Arithmetic, 


First Book and 
Second Book. 


The comprehensiveness and varie- 
ty of problems in Hamilton’s Es- 
sentials of Arithmetic give 
series unusual distinction. 


” These books interweave the study 
| of arithmetic with the pupils’ play 
: and work; their problems grouped 
. | around a common subject reflect 
| actual conditions of 

and they definitely help to prepare 
| boys and girls to deal with prob- 
| lems continually arising in every- 
day life. 


Do not decide upon new texts in 
arithmetic until you have examined 
| this new series. 


American Book Company 


330 East 22nd Street 


this 


modern life 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








and ninth grades and is planned to give the pupil 
who does not go to high school or college a work 
ing knowledge of mathematics It also lays an 
excellent foundation for advanced mathematics 
One hesitates over using a rather overworked 
word, yet these read so differently from 
even able arithmetics, they may perhaps justly be 
called unique. 

Book One aims to train the pupil in that part 
of arithmetic used in everyday business, to de 
velop his skill in rapid calculations by short cuts 
and time tests, to develop the habit of thrift by 
budgets and keeping accounts. These and other 
aims link the study with actual life rather than 
abstract thought 

Book Two specializes upon mensuration, train 
ing the hand to use simple drawing instruments, 
developing the formulae of mensuration thru ex 
periment and observation, training the eye to see 
geometric forms in nature and surrounding struc 
tures. Algebraic symbols are introduced naturally 
thru formulae of mensuration and thru rectangu 
lar drawing with unmeasured lines. Graphs are 
used thruout the series to throw light upon dif 
ferent topics. 

This series meets all the recommendations in 
the preliminary report of the national commit 
tee on mathematical requirements on the reorgan 
ization of the first courses in secondary 
mathematics. 

Liberty the Giant Killer. 

By Salsbury and Allen. Cloth, 96 pages. Llllus 
trated. Published by Institute for Public Service 
51 Chambers Street, New York City. 

Early in the morning of November 11, 1918, the 
moon saw something strange in a New Jersey 
town. The many small moving objects proved to 
be men and women, everything that could mak‘ 


books 


school 


a noise was making a noise, and when a ray ol 
light from a tall tower rested on the American 
flag, the moon knew what had happened After 


a while the moon told the sun, then the sun told 
everybody, so little Jackie learned that The War 
Was Over 


Jackie and his mother went into New York 
City, bought some flags, watched the glad crowds, 
and Jackie’s mother had a bright idea How 


deadly monotonous the world would be if some 
men and women did not now and then have 


bright ideas. This particular bright idea was 
that she and her family would form a story club. 
Each member should tell a story about one of 
the allied countries and a hero who had served in 
that country and helped win the war. Jackie was 


to be secretary and business manager. Fac- 
similes of 9-year-old Jackie’s invitations are 
given. America was to be left for Jackie’s father 


when he should return from oOver-seas. 

These members told very good stories. We 
may read of Belgium, that knew no fear, of Italy, 
the roof of the world, of France who said, “They 
shall not pass’, of England whose troops fought 
with their backs to the wall, of America who 
finally, just in the nick of time, helped the 
allies to win. 


Second Reader. 
The Merrill 
and Mary J. 
Charles E. 

Chicago. 

Fables,smyths, fairy stories always charm the 
young. In this “Second Reader” are fables from 
far-off India, one fable based upon the work of 
that skillful master, Aesop, Greek myths, stories 
from many lands, short poems that are little 
gems. These will all be read for pure pleasure, 
will give precious memories, and will cultivate a 
taste for fine literature. 


Readers. 
Brady 
Merrill 


By Franklin B. Dyer 
Illustrations by John Rae 
Company, New York and 


Americanism versus Bolshevism. 
By Ole Hanson. Cloth, 300 pages. 
Page & Co., Garden City, New York. 
This volume is designed to discuss the harm- 
ful tendencies in the American body politic which 
have grown out of the disturbed conditions of 
an entire world. The author won fame while 
Mayor of Seattle, thru his prompt and vigorous 
suppression of anarchistic operations tn that city. 
He describes the destructive purposes of the 
Industrial Workers of the World, the labor situ 
ation thruout the Northwest and the causeg of 
Bolshevism in Europe. He contrasts, in an 
illuminating manner, Bolshevism with American- 
ism. The story of the outbreak in Seattle is 
graphically told. 
On the whole, the book is highly instructive in 
that it gives the reader an inside view of the 
destructive influences at work in this country, 


Continued on Page 107 
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Penmanship and 
Spelling Coordinated 


P almer Method Spellers present to pupils for vis- 


ualization all words in 
photo-engraved Palmer Method Penmanship. 
There is a separate book for each grade. 





Educators everywhere should investigate thoroughly this 
new plan of presenting to pupils for study in spelling 
the words as they appear when written in the most ex- 
tensively taught, and most justly popular style of hand- 
writing. 

Because the words in the Palmer Method Spellers are 
all in Palmer Method Penmanship they eliminate the 
unnecessary process of changing the printed impression 
to the written expression. The words for the Palmer 
Method Spellers were selected by well known educators 


after having been thoroughly tested in one of the larg- 
est and most progressive New York City Public Schools. 


In the Palmer Method Spellers for the intermediate and 
advanced grades are quotations in liberal quantities from 
well known authors—all in photo-engraved Palmer 
Method Penmanship. 


Write our nearest office 
for further information 


The A. N. Palmer Company 


623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
30 Irving Place, New York City Pittock Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


An Extended Revision of Rocheleau’s Geography of 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Has Just Been Made 
STATEMENT TO THOSE NOW USING THIS TEXT BOOK 


The subject matter of a book like the “Geography of Commerce and 
Industry,”” made up largely of information and statistics regarding 
the production and consumption of the world, must be kept as nearly 
up to date as possible. 

We have just published a complete revised edition brought up to date 
and with many new illustrations. 

South America, which now means so much more to us commercially than 
ever before, is given special attention in the way of illustrations. 

You will want this new edition. Over one hundred changes have been made. 


TO THOSE NOT YET USING THIS VOLUME 
Do Your Pupils Know 


1. What proportion of the land and of the earth is inhabitable? 

2. How wheat, corn, cotton and other great farm products are grown, 

marketed, and used’ 

3. How gold, silver, i iron, coal and petroleum are mined and shipped, 
and their respective relations to the industrial and com- 
mercial life of the United States and of the world? 

Of the worth and dignity of labor? 

Why some products are more valuable than others? 

What proportion of the world’s supply of wheat, cotton, cattle, 
hogs, lumber, iron, copper, ai and manufactures are pro- 
duced by United States 

7. How a bank does business? What a clearing house is? How 

remittances are made, and the relation of money to commerce 
and industry? 

8. Why the great cities of the world are located where they are? 





ORe 


These and many other questions of equal importance are clearly and fully 
answered in 


**GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY” 
Over 106 Illustrations. 8vo. 440 pages. Cloth. Mailing Price, $1.25 


YOUR PUPILS SHOULD BE SUPPLIED 
WITH COPIES OF THIS POPULAR TEXT 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 PrairieAvenue 5¢ Bromfield Street 18 FE. 17th Street 717 Market Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORE SAN FRANCISCO 





NEW GREGG PUBLICATIONS 


DICKENS’ BARNABY RUDGE, edited by Leon H. Vincent 


This fascinating and thrilling story of the Gordon Riots is a 
book that will be appreciated by every English class. 


STEVENSON’S STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL 
AND MR. HYDE, edited by Richard Burton 


SELECTED WRITINGS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


edited by Albert Bushnell Hart. 


THACKERAY’S BARRY LYNDON, 


edited by Charles E. Rhodes 


LA CORRESPONDANCE ELEMENTAIRE (French 


Commercial Correspondence), 
edited by Bénédict d’Arlon and George A. Gielly 


CUBA Y LOS CUBANOS (A Spanish Reader), 


by E. K. Mapes and M. F. de Velasco. 


OUTLINES IN DICTIONARY STUDY, 


by Anna L. Rice 
MODERN JUNIOR MATHEMATICS, 
by Marie Gugle 


({n three volumes for the 7th, 8th and 9th grades.) A new and 
better way for teaching mathematics. 


MANUAL TO JUNIOR MATHEMATICS, 


by Marie Guégle 


Gives general instructions for teaching the above series 


MANUAL DE CORRESPONDENCIA COMMERCIAL 
RATIONAL ARITHMETIC, by George P. Lord. 


\ purely vocational book that teaches the “how” rather than 
the “why.” 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION, by J. Anton de Haas. 


Phis book is a comprehensive course on the organization and 
management ot business and was written especially for se 
ondary schools 


KEY TO BARTHOLOMEW’S BOOKKEEPING ExX- 
ERCISES (Parts I and Il), by W. E. Bartholomew 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 








Revised Editions of two Standard Series 


HOYT AND PEET'S 


EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 


Phe oks of the Revised Edition of the Everyday Arithmetic con 
tain Bs Irequent inte rval Diagnosti fests to reveal any weak 
nesses of the pupil in the fundamental processes, and Special 
Drills to overcome these weakness«e also Progress Scores at the 


end of each term’s work to measure the pupil's progress in the 


ubject Che stre throughout is on The Arithmetic of Everday 
Life. 

THE WOODS HUTCHINSON’S 
\ new and very pr ictical feature oft each of the three book in 
the eri l the additiot at the end ot tout page ot setting | p 
exercise drawn from the Official Handbook of the Boy Scouts 
of America by special permission. The emphasis throughout the 


serics is upon the formation of health habits. 


4 Park Street FTOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY “™*", York 











FACTS and IDEALS 
Our (One 18 as nece ary as the other im 
the proper teaching of History fact 


vithout bia or prejudice, ideal ot 


sd loyalty, patriotism, and civic responsi 
nited States "': 
Guitteau’s History Teaches Both 
It is a scientific textbook of the 
A HISTORY first rank. It is also the textbook for 
sound Americanism 
By WILLIAM B. GUITTEAU, 


Superintendent of Schools, In its teaching concerning the rela 
Toledo, Ohio tion of ¢ ipital and labor, ocialism 


the World War, re pect tor law and 

696 pages. illustrated ordet yrowth ot the great West and 

For seventh and eighth grades. the international relation of the 
Also published in a two-book Linited State it is thorough ound 


edition and ine 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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to School S intendent 
In order to promote an enlarged use of 
we have prepared supplementary school series permitting the 
widest use of both lantern slides and stereographs as follows: 
PHYSICS, BIOLOGY, TEXTILES, AGRICULTURE, 

STEEL AND IRON ENTOMOLOGY, Cotton, rE MAetiE SAT 
BUILDING MATERIAL and ZOOLOGY, Wool, TRUCK GARDENING. anit 
CONSTRUCTION, BOTANY, ee ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 

STONE, BIRDS, LE , 

ASTRONOMY, 
METAL, and ANIMALS, etc. FUR, and ART, PAINTING, and 
LUMBER INDUSTRIES. FEATHERS. 





Miscellaneous industries and 


SUGAR, occupations : MEAT and FISH 
— FUEL, ysl 
WHEAT, and OTHERS ie DOMESTICATED 
OTHER CEREALS. ANIMALS. 


We will gladly send you title lists of any or all of these subjects. 


UNDERWOOD @® UNDERWOOD, INC. 


417 5th Avenue, Dept. O., NEW YORK 





SCULPTURE, comprising 

100 Famous Paintings, 

Masterpieces of Art in 
America, 

Study Course in Famous 
Paintings. 

These art subjects are repro- 
ductions from the originals 
painted by expert artists pre- 
serving all their exquisite 
tones and colorings. 
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and the precautionary measures that lie at our 
command in freeing ourselves of them. The au 
thor has brought to his command a remarkable 
fund of data and information bearing on his sub- 
ject. 
The New Europe. 

By Nellie B. Allen. Cloth, 435 pages, 177 illus 
trations. Ginn & Company, Boston. 

Here is a timely and interesting book It is 
descriptive of the several countries of Europe, 
observing the new territorial divisions created 
as the result of the great war. The text and 
illustrations are designed to acquaint the student 
with the peoples of the old world, their indus 
trial activities, their commercial achievements, 
their agricultural pursuits, their cities, villages, 
mountains and streams. 

The book is designed for supplementary read 
ing in connection with geographical and indus 
trial studies. The illustrations and the general 
typographical work are excellent. The new geo 
graphic divisions are shown in seven colored 
maps. 

Hygiene and Health. 

By Charles P. Emerson and George H. Betts. 
Volume I, cloth, 188 pages, illustrated. Volume 
II, cloth, 324 pages, illustrated. The Bobbs-Mer 
rill Company, Indianapolis. 

This work is presented in two volumes. The 
first deals with habits, food, air, cleanliness, 
sleep, clothing and care of the human body. It 
also describes the action of disease germs, pre 
ventions, safe guards, etc 

The second concerns itself with the subject of 
physiology in all its more important phases. 
School athletics, food values, community health 
all are presented in an attractive and instructive 
manner. Pach chapter is supplied with a series 
of questions. Both volumes are handsomely illus 
trated. 

Exercises in Mental Arithmetic. 

By George A. Mirick, Frank W. Ballou and 
Lida Lee Tall, 115 pages. Ginn & Company, Bos 
ton. 

Here are provided exercises in abstract calcu 
lation, whole-number combinations and repeated 
review of troublesome combinations The au 
thors have combined the later pedagogical ex 


perience in mental arithmetic. The problems 
deal with things that are familiar to the student 
and designed to arouse the element of expecta- 
tion and interest. 

The book will serve for extra drill work in 
arithmetic and will prove an excellent stimulus 
to the teacher’s work. 


Food and Life. 

By Marion F. Lansing and Luther Halsey 
Gulick. Cloth, 182 pages, illustrated. Ginn & Co., 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 

The health of the child is the foundation stone 
upon which rests the future of the country and 
its civilization. There can of necessity be no 
strong, healthy adult life in the future citizenry 
unless the children in their growing years are 
given proper and adequate food. 

The present book was prepared in response to 
an urgent demand for a book which might be 
put into the hands of the teacher and which 
might be used as a classroom text on food. It 
should prove of particular interest in this direc 
tion as it aims to suggest as well as to inform 
the pupils. Starting with the child’s normal in 
terest, it leads on to a more intelligent and active 
understanding of food and its value. Each chap 
ter serves as a stimulus to further study and 
inguiry and the complete material provides the 
background for information, education and in 
spiration as related to food study. 


The book is well printed and illustrated and 
includes some valuable material in the form of 
food ration charts, food calories, special diets and 
weighing charts. 


Applied Arithmetic. 

The Three Essentials. By N. J. Lennes, pro 
fessor of mathematics, University of Montana, 
and Frances Jenkins, professor of elementary edu 
cation, University of Cincinnati. Edited by Wil 
liam F. Russell, State University of Iowa. Book 
II, cloth, 294 pages; Book III, cloth, 340 pages 
Published by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa 

The authors frankly announce that these books 
aim “to furnish teachers and supervising officers 
with effective instruments for carrying out their 
purposes rather than to seek to impose rigid 
personal predilections.” They hold faithfully to 


this policy and bring to their work the experience 
and practice upon which educators in discussions 
of recent years have come into substantial agree- 
ment. Topics still under debate are placed at the 
end of the book. 

The books are intended for use in the fifth and 
sixth grades. The first 33 pages of volume two 
take up a very thoro review of fundamentals as 
a means of leading up naturally and effectively 
to fractions. The last 21 pages are devoted to 
miscellaneous problems and supplementary topics 
which can readily be omitted from the course. 

Volume three deals with fundamental opera- 
tions and mensurations but mainly with business 
arithmetic. Every essential phase of commercial 
transaction is treated in a manner to excite the 
interest of the pupil and to hold that interest 
to the end of the lesson. 

The illustrations have been happily chosen. 
Book two carries the pupil to the kitchen, the 
pantry, the sewing room, grocery, orchard, play 
ground, ete. Locomotives, automobiles, ships, sol- 
diering, camping, farming, come under the touch 
of the illustrator whose work enhances the text 
and stimulates the imagination. 


Volume one was published some months ago, 
thus the present volumes complete the series, 
The authors have unquestionably made a real 
contribution to the study of arithmetie. 


A Central American Journey. 

By Roger W. Babson. Cloth, 220 pages, illus- 
trated, World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

This book is a geographical reader dealing with 
an entirely new field. It is a child’s book based 
on the difficulties, conditions and rewards of ex- 
port trade in Central America. 


The preparation of the work had {is inception 
in the tour of an American businessman and his 
little family thru the scenes of the country de- 
scribed in the book. The material is in the 
form of a story telling about the customs, habits, 
life and scenery of the country and describing 
the opportunities to be found in export trade 
with the people 


While the book does not offer any particular 
business creed or establish a business theory, it 
does offer the ground work for the general tn- 
formation of the average student in a manner 
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“THE JOHNSTON-NYSTROM LINE” 


Maps 
Globes 





Political Geography 
Ten Series, consisting of 136 differ- 
ent maps, varying from the cheapest 
that are good to the best that are 
made. 

Physical Geography 
Five Series, consisting of 82 different 
maps. 

Commercial Geography 
THE NEW FINCH COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY MAPS OF UNITED 
STATES—3234 maps, also Johnston Com- 
mercial and Library Maps of the 
World. 

United States History 
Sanford American History Series, 33 
maps (a new one now in the press). 

Mediaeval and Modern 

History 
Johnston European History Series, 25 
maps. 

English History 
Johnston English History Series, 10 
maps. 

Ancient History 
Johnston Ancient History Series, 7 
maps. 

Outline Maps 


Wall Outline Maps, 8 maps. 
Desk Outline Maps (two sizes), 70 
maps. 





a 


Charts | 


Atlases 


Blackboard Maps 


Two Series—consisting of 24 maps, 
Blackboard Maps of various states, 
Miscellaneous Maps, Graph Charts, etc. 


Miscellaneous Maps 
Rainfall, Vegetation, Geological, Gla- 
cial, Thermal, Scriptural, Language, 
City Plans, Maps of all States, etc 
Write us regarding your SCHOOL 
MAP NEEDS. 


Physiology and Anatomy 
THE WONDERFUL AMERICAN 
FROHSE ANATOMICAL CHARTS, 17 
LIFE-SIZE CHARTS ON 7 PLATES, 
Johnston Charts of Anatomy and Physi- 
ology, two series, 21 charts. 


Botany 
Jung, Koch and Quentell Series, 47 
charts. 
Johnston Advanced Series, 4 charts 
Johnston Elementary Series, 14 charts 


Zoology 
Jung, Koch and Quentell Series, 35 
charts. 
Johnston Series, 5 charts. 


Astronomy 


Johnston Series, 4 charts. 


Globes 


Five Sizes, in all mountings, Stand 
Suspension and Library Celestial 
Globes, Slated Globes, Tellurians. rated 


Atlases 
Political, Historical, Commercial, Scrip- 
tural, Astronomical, etc. 


“Six Blind Men of Indostan” 


we're told, went long ago 
TO SEE THE ELEPHANT 


Che impression gained, we learn, was from the PART ea: 
touched. 
Elephant was likened. 

Of course while each was partly in the right; 

All were in the wrong. 

TO SEE the WORLD and judge from the part each pupil 
touches may mean a partly right, but necessarily limited impres 
sion gained. 


SNAKE, a TREE, a FAN, a ROPE, th 











WON’) 
to travel far and see ALL the World? ‘This is possible through 
the accumulated, practical experience of School people, incorpo 


CLASSIFIED Stereographs and Lantern Slides 





Send for descriptive literature. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 





PUBLISHERS 
AND HISTORICAL MATERIAL 


2249-53 Calumet Ave., CHICAGO 


OF GEOGRAPHICAL 








For detailed information WRITE at once to 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, INC. 


Main Offices and [Factories Dept. S-B, Meadville, Pa 


COLORED Slides Loaned FREE for Entertainments 











HELP the PUPILS of YOUR SCHOOL 


KEYSTONE “600 SET” 


Practical for daily usc! 








which is entirely suited to school purposes. It 
emphasizes the need for accuracy, practical ex- 
perience and ability before the future citizen 
and businessman can take his place as a pro- 
moter of foreign trade. 

The book is well printed and illustrated and is 
written in a style that is calculated to hold the 
interest of the reader thruout. 


Pitman’s Shorthand Rapid Course. 

By Isaac Pitman, Cloth, 202 pages, Price, $1 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York, N. Y. 

This shorthand manual represents a series of 
lessons in Isaac Pitman shorthand along brief 
but intensive lines, and is intended to assist the 
student in gaining a rapid knowledge of the sys- 
tem. The principles are introduced in a new 
way and with certain groupings never previously 
adopted. 

The first section of the book is devoted to ex 
planatory matter and the last part to essential 
exercises illustrating the working out of the 
same. There is a generous collection of material 
in the way of additional reading and exercises 
such as the writing of common phrases, contrac 
tions, grammalogs, and the names of cities and 
states in the United States. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

The Teachers’ Salaries and Fizcation Thereof 
by School Authorities. By Frank Gilbert, Deputy 
Commissioner of Education of New York State, 
Albany, N. Y. An address delivered before the 
associated academic principals of New York at 
Syracuse. It discusses the problem of maintain- 
ing the school system and of retaining the pres- 
ent teaching staffs in order that the educational 
facilities of the schools may not be lowered or 
barred to those who come seeking the privileges 
of citizenship. 

Class Extension Work in the Universitics and 
Colleges of the United States. Bulletin No. 62, 
1919. By Arthur J. Klein, executive secretary 
of the National University Extension Association. 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. The 
pamphlet takes up four kinds of extension 
classes,. namely, short-course classes, ordinary 
classes, lecture, group or club study classes. It 
discusses the number of class centers, the sub- 
jects taught, conditions of admission, educational 


training of students, sex distribution, fees for 
class extension work, prevention of conflicts, in 
stitutional administration, field organization and 
qualifications of instructors. 

The Present Status of the Michigan Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund. FE. C. Warriner, member of 
the retirement fund board, Central Michigan Nor 
mal School, Lansing, Mich. The pamphlet dis 
cusses some of the perplexing questions which 
have come before the retirement fund board since 
it began the administration of the law in Janu 
ary, 1917. It also points out how the Michigan 
law may be improved by amendment in the di- 
rection of administration of expenses, provisions 
for retirement, state contributions, and the com 
putation of contributions 

A War Catechism on The Great World War. 
Revised Edition. W. W. Earnest, Supt., Cham- 
paign, Ill. Price, paper, twenty cents. A form 
of catechism on the main facts necessary to an 
understanding of the war, suitable for the use of 
teachers and students in the upper grades and 
the high school. 

How Much Does Higher Education Cost? By 
Edwin B. Stevens, executive secretary, University 
of Washington, Seattle. Circular No. 17, Aug. 
1919, U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. 
©. The study outlined in this paper began with 
a local investigation of conditions at the Uni- 
versity of Washington in preparation for the 
survey which had been ordered in 1915. The 
survey which was conducted by the Bureau of 
Education, involved the university, the state col- 
lege and the three normal schools. Having been 
adopted by the Joint Board of Higher Curricula, 
the census enrollment, the student clock hour, 
the classification of expenditures, the distribu 
tion of overhead costs, and the computation of 
student clock hour and curriculum costs have 
become a part of the regular accounting pro 
cedure of the five higher institutions in the 
state. 


Community Music. By Paul J. Weaver. Vol. 
III, No. 5, University of North Carolina Leaflets 
Issued by the University Extension Bureau, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. In order that the field of 
community music may be developed in the state, 


the university has formed a department of mu- 
sic in which community music is featured. The 
present pamphlet which is issued for the purpose 
of assisting in this important movement, dis- 
cusses lines of development, resources of the 
community, and contributions of the university 
in the way of advice and help of the newly 
formed department. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 


A bill designed to give salary increases to 
school teachers of the state of New York has 
been introduced in the legislature by Senator 
Charles ©. Lockwood and Assemblyman Charles 
D. Donohue. The bill is intended to provide 
an appropriation of $25,000,000 for the state. It 
marks a new epoch in educational policy by pro 
viding that the state pay one-half of the salaries 
of the members of the teaching and supervising 
staffs. The supporters of the bill predict that 
ultimately the state will pay one-half of the en- 
tire educational budget of each school district. 

The bill gives all employees of boards of edu- 
cation well-deserved and highly desirable salary 
increases, as follows: 

Forty per cent on salaries less than $2,260; 
thirty per cent on salaries not in excess of 
$4,000; and twenty per cent on salaries in excess 
of $4,000. 

A threatened strike of the school teachers of 
Lawton, Okla., was averted recently with the 
decision of the board to grant the requested in- 
creases of 25 per cent. In a study of the condi- 
tions which led up to the controversy, figures 
compiled by the faculty of the Durant Normal 
School show that it has been impossible for the 
teachers to live upon the salaries being paid 
Actual expenses figured conservatively, are cited 
to show that the cost of necessary clothing, room 
and board, exceeded by several hundred dollars 
the amount of the salary total. This does not 
include the three months of the year for which 
the teachers are not paid. 

The average salary of a school teacher in the 
state of Oklahoma is $630.64, while the average 
living expense, according to the standards ex 
pected of teachers, is $1,297 for women and 
slightly less for men 
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This Seal a Sign of Service to 
the School Boards of America 


As a member of a School Board, eager to serve your community, with credit 
to yourself and benefit to the school children, you will be interested in the program 


of constructive work now being carried out by the National School Supply 
Association. 
* * * + * * 


The Slogan of this earnest organization is 
“Service to the School Children of America” 


and every member is deeply imbued with the full meaning of this pledge. Indeed, 
so high are the standards demanded by the Association that no manufacturer or 
jobber who is not fully in tune with the lofty aims set out in our by laws can 
either secure or retain membership. 








* * + * * * 


The amazing percentage of illiteracy in America, disclosed by the military draft, 
gave birth to this concerted movement among manufacturers and distributors of School 
Supplies and Equipment. 


The first task we set for ourselves was so to SIMPLIFY AND STANDARDIZE 
the lines of school supplies, as to reduce the cost both of manufacture, and of merchan- 
dising, so that we might all, working together, hold the quality up and the prices down. 


As an example of what has already been accomplished in this direction, we have 
reduced the line of school pencils made by the various manufacturers from several hun- 
dred to not more than a dozen. And the same simplification has been effected in pens, 
holders, crayons, erasers, blackboards, furniture and many other lines, 

In future articles we will tell how we are putting an end to unethical practices in 


selling; how this Association, thru its resident manager and advisory council, pro- 
poses to act asa 


CLEARING HOUSE FOR COMPLAINTS 


brought to us by members of School Boards, School principals, teachers or parents; 


how we will serve seller and buyer impartially in the interest of the school children of 
America. . 


Meanwhile, look for the “Seal” shown above, on the letter head of any and every 
firm soliciting your business; and be assured that when you find that emblem, you are 
dealing with a House that has been fully weighed in the balance by its competitors and 
fellow members; and found 100% upright and unflinchingly loyal to our common cause 
—the “Service to the School Children of America.” 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 


T. W. VINSON—Business Director 
Steinway Hall Bldg., CHICAGO 
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Visual Instruction 


WITH 


Spencer Delineascope 
Model 3 


is made perfect because 
it is An Ideal Stere- 
opticon for both lan- 
tern slides and opaque 
objects such as pic- 
tures, post cards, read- 
ing matter and objects 
of all kinds, dead or 
alive. 


Ideal, because it em- 
bodies basic ideas (pat- 
ented) possessed by no 
other. 


Example: Mechanical 
means of handling the 
lantern slides which 
does away with the old 
antiquated lantern- 
slide holder and at the 
same time gives a dis- 
solving effect on the 
screen unattained with 
other outfits except by 
using two stereopti- 
cons, one above the 


other. Spencer Delineascope, Model 8, for both lantern 


One Spencer Delinea- slides and opaque objects and with 1,000 watt 
scope does it. Mazda lamp, complete.................... $185.00 


New booklet K10 just ready. 


Spencer Lens Company 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


MICROSCOPES, MICROTOMES, DE- 
SPENCER’ jinzascopes. DISSECTING iInsTRU- (SPENCER 


TBUFFALO || MENTS, OPTICAL GLASS, SCIENTIFIC j[ BUFFALO 
APPARATUS, ETC. “tsa 


<u. S.A 














Use the 
Victor Portable Stereopticon 


The choice of Thousands of Educators 


(For use with or without Electric Current 





This is an Era of Visualization 


Visualize 


Educational, Americanization, and 
Industrial Studies by 


Victor Standard Featherweight Slide Subjects 


Our Library contains over 18,000 Slide Subjects and 
progresses with the changing demand 


Special slides made from any copy 


Catalogues and Trial Terms Mailed Upon Request 


The Manufacturers 


Victor Animatograph Co. 


141 Victor Building DAVENPORT, IOWA 














Motiograph De Luxe 


Unexcelled for School Purposes 





Motiograph’s simplicity and ease of operation, together 
with high class material used in the manufacture of parts, 
such as the genuine steel gears, sliding disc connection for 
framer, etc., make it a machine which will last for years. 


For Perfect Projection, Use the Motiograph 
(Will take all standard size films) 


Write for Motiograph Literature. 


THE ENTERPRISE OPTICAL MFG. COMPANY 


564 W. RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 








“McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns” 


McIntosh Educational Lantern Slides 


cover every phase of modern visual instruction. ‘They are 
carefully selected and arranged to really illustrate the 
lessons. You can select any slide or any number. ‘They 


are standard in size and perfect photographically. Catalogs 
for the asking: 

A: Agriculture. 

E: Geography—Physical, Political, Commercial. 


H: History and Civics. 
To project these or any other standard slides 


The Automatic Sciopticon 


is the ideal for classroom or assembly hall. Fitted with 
Mazda lamp and automatic slide changer. No attention re- 
quired—noiseless—just change the slides. Ask for circular. 





Micintosh &Sicrcoptices 


427 Atlas Block CHICAGO 
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“Look! It’s Moving’ A New 
Look! It’s Moving e ; 
Exclaims the child as with eye glued to th Wonder! 
microscope he watches the movements of \7 A : 
strange creatures in that world too small for Motion Pictures 
human eye to see He is learning—eagerly 
and intensively. He is putting every ounce of en- anyw here 
ergy into the absorbing study. You look for results for Country work V 
in your children. Get them. You pay for quality “ ; P 7 oar 
in your microscope. Demand it V without using public electricity 
Put the famous 
y We have invented the DeVry Generator, fitted to 
alulisc om go under the hood of a Ford automobile, which, used 
in connection with a DeVry Portable Projector, car- 
- ries motion pictures anywhere! \ 
! — , 
| M icroscopes AY] This means that these two DeVry products—the 


into your school. 


There is a Bausch and Lomb 
lens for every occasion where eyes must see better 





and farther. And the Bausch & Lomb Optical 

products have been the choice of the American peo- 
n tove.nment Nn per and m ow 

for nearly fifty years. Ask for our new catalog 


DeVry Generator and DeVry Projector—will let 
any amateur show motion pictures of professional 
quality in an unwired school, hall, church, or home 

7 in town or in country—upstairs or down—in a city 
lot or a cow-pasture! 


The Generator lights the house or grounds until the 
audience is seated, and then runs the Projector till 





Model FS2, with two 
objectives in revolv- 
ing nosepiece. .$64.00 as 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


Paul St 
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» again. Between reels, you operate your 


stereopticon, if you use one. 


statements seem too good to be true—but 











’ ' 
New York Chicago San Francisco Washington j they re true: 
4 a Mak PI hie 1 ”" Nasal Why not get posted by asking us about the wonder- 
Leading merican Makers o *hotographic zenses, Microscopes, rojection ’ VW > J - > ae eolulian a . 
Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Photomicro- ful DeVry Portable Projector (weighs 20 pounds) 
graphic Apparatus, Range Finders and Gun Sights for Army and i 4 and the equally wonderful De\ ry Generator? W hy 
Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and other igh- ‘+ rio — . oe . nai oe man 
Grade Optical Products. Vy not do it right now—before you turn over this page? V 
t ; De . 
at eyes may see 3 Phe DeVry Corporation 
: better and farther vy 1286 Marianna Street, Chicago 
—___— $ — | New York Office - - - 141 West 42nd Street. | 
, ative thanks to the president, Mr. Robert E. 
MICHIGAN SCHOOL BOARDS MEET © Buber soyits cacslent prosram prepared 
Second, Resolved that this Association believes 
P ; , ss : er most thoroly and indorses unqualifiedly the “pub- 
The forty-seventh annual meeting of the As- The meeting then adjourned to the Michigan licity in school affairs” as outlined by Supt. 
sociation of Michigan School Superintendents and Union where a banquet was held. A most en- prank Cody of Detroit. 
School Board Members was held March 29th and joyable feature of the occasion was the abund- Third, Resolved that this Association places 
30th, 1920, at Ann Arbor. ance of fine music furnished by The Young  jtseif on record as favoring a uniform budget 
After preliminary remarks by the president, Ladies’ Glee Club of the University School of system well worked out to meet the requirements 
Mr. R. E. Barber of Highland Park, Supt. Frank Music. 


Cody of Detroit gave an address entitled “Pub- 
licity in School Affairs, Why and How.” Mr. Cody 
declared that the people who own the schools 
are entitled to the whole truth about them. Pub- 
licity in regard to budget necessities is especially 
helpful. A superintendent, he said, can well af- 
ford to spend three-fourths of his time with the 
public telling them about their schools. To get 
results the superintendent must know the people 
with whom he is working. 

Supt. E. O. Marsh of Jackson, then gave an ad- 
dress on “Budgets and Taxation.” He argued for 
a scientifically constructed budget and deplored 
the variety in classification found in budget 
forms in use in various states and cities, making 
comparisons difficult or impossible. Budgets 
should be determined by school boards subject 
only to reasonable legal restrictions, for those 
who make the budget determine the policy. The 
state should adopt a uniform report form such 
as the one recommended by various national or- 
ganizations. The United States department of 
education should secure data for its reports from 
the state officials. 

Supt. F. W. Arbury of West Saginaw, gave an 
address on “Purchasing and Caring for Text- 
books, Furniture and Supplies” which aroused 
the most spirited discussion of the meeting, cen- 
tering around the question of free textbooks. 
Supt. L. L. Tyler of Traverse City, discussed 
“School Lunches.” Prin. C. W. Mickens of the 
Thomson School, Highland Park, gave an address 
on “Janitorial Service” in which various forms 
of work are figured out on a common time basis 
and standards of achievement are established. It 
is thru this means the number, of janitors neces- 
8ary for any certain building is determined. Mr. 
J, L. Fuller, expert heating engineer, discussed 
in a popular way the subject of “Heating Eco- 
homics.”’ 





Supt. T. J. 


Knapp, president of the Michigan 
State " 


Teachers’ Association, presided at he even- 


ing session. Brief, pointed reports were made 
by various standing committees of the parent- 
association as follows: 
Salaries, Supt. L. A. Butler, Ann Arbor. 
Measurement of Teaching, Supt. E. H. Drake, 
Kalamazoo. 
Raising the Standards of Teaching, Supt. 
Emeritus H. M. Slauson, Ann Arbor. 
Cooperative Research, Prof. Guy M. Whipple, 


Ann Arbor. 
Publicity, Prof. J. B. Edmonson, Ann Arbor. 
Mrs. Edith V. Alvord, member of the board of 

education of Highland Park, followed with an 

address on the subject, “Why Is a School Board?” 

It was suggested by an article similarly headed 

which appeared in the Independent magazine, and 

was a very complete and satisfactory answer to 
the latter, from the board member’s standpoint. 

On Tuesday joint of the association 
and the Short Term Institute were addressed 
by Dr. Frank E. Spaulding, superintendent of 
the Cleveland schools and Dr. Louis M. Terman 
of Leland Stanford Junior University. Tuesday 
evening the Association was entertained by the 

University School of Music at a concert given 

by the Trio de Lutece. 

Officers elected for the following year are: 


sessions 


President, E. E. Fell, Superintendent of 
Schools, Holland. 
Vice-President, George A. Dennison, Superin- 


tendent of Schools, Milan. 
Secretary, H. C. Daley, 
Highland Park. 


Director of Surveys, 


The following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: 
Resolved, First, that the members of this As- 


sociation do hereby extend grateful and appreci- 


of the State and nation. 

Fourth, Resolved that this Association request 
the incoming President to appoint a committee 
of three to report one year hence on a feasible 
plan for janitorial service that shall raise the 
standard of such service to the highest possible 
efficiency. 

Fifth, Resolved that a committee of three be 
appointed by the incoming President to cooper- 
ate with the State Department of Public Instruc 
tion in issuing a pamphlet of instruction on 
“Heating Economics” for general distribution to 
all the schools of Michigan. 

Sizth, Resolved that this Association request 
the Department of Public Instruction to gather 
data on every economical and progressive phase 
of public school education going on in different 
school centers and that this gathered information 
be put out in pamphlet form for general distri- 
bution thruout the State. 

Seventh, Resolved that this Association request 
the next session of the legislature to appropriate 
moneys for the purpose of codifying the school 
laws of the State and the child labor laws to the 
end that he who runs not only may but can read 
and understand. 

Eight, Resolved that this Association recom- 
mend that the next session of the legislature shall 
enact a law making the same qualifications apply 
to the elections of school trustees and raising 
moneys for school purposes as applies to the 
legally qualified votes in all other elections. 

Ninth, Resolved that this Association most 
heartily indorses the splendid and magnanimous 
spirit, foresight, wisdom and courage of the 
Board of Regents in selecting Dr. Marian L. Bur- 
ton as President of the University of Michigan by 
offering him a salary commensurate with the 
highest and most important task now going on 
in America, as well as, a salary second to none 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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Estevbro ok 


HIS pen is the favorite in many 

Commercial Colleges in America. 

It is an extra fine elastic pen for gen- 

eral use and adaptable for use in finer 
or professional work. 

Acid 


it works freely and with uniform per- 


resisting—smooth  writing— 


formance a long time. 


Every Esterbrook School Pen is 
carefully inspected, and only pens that 
will give perfectly uniform service of 
the standard for all 


high required 


Esterbrook Pens are allowed to be 
packed. 
Write for samples of 
Esterbrook School Pens. 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO 
88-100 DELAWARE AVENUE 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
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THE U. S. INK WELL 


has been pronounced, by eminent 
school authorities, the most ap- 
propriate, substantial and satis- 
factory inkwell for school use. 
Superintendents, thruout the 
country, who have installed U. S. 
Inkwells in the desks in their 
schools, state that in the matter 
of economy they have no superi- 
or,—and that they meet the re- 
quirements and entire approval of P: 

both pupils and teachers. 





Pat. Jan. 19, '06 


Let us send you a U. S. Inkwell 
for examination 


We want you to see the me- 
chanical construction of this 
inkwell and to learn why the 
U. S. Inkwell meets with 
universal approval. 


U. S. Inkwells 


are neat in appearance—will 
fit perfectly over the various 
size holes in desks—can be 
readily attached at a trifling 
cost by your school janitor. 


Write for free samples 
to-day 





Pat. Nov. 14, 11. 


U.S. INKWELL COMPANY, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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AN ECONOMIC NECESSITY 
FOR YOUR CLASSROOMS 


You'll need them often during the present and 
the price is so small that you'll never regret the expenditure. 


school VCal 


THE “CHICAGO GIANT” 


Che counterpart of the well known “Chi 


cago” except that this machi will 


sharpen all sizes of pencils and « 


while the “Chicago” only sharpens 


standard size pencils. Stops cutti 


soon as point is produced. 


THE “DEXTER” 


Che finest handfeed pencil sharpener made 


or possible to make. Sharpens all sizes of 
pencils and crayons. Has the automatic 
point adjuster enabling the operator to pro 
duce any point from blunt to fine. Heavily 





nickel plated thruout. 


THE “DANDY” 

All Its 

The ideal machine for the 

school. All steel tram con- 

struction preventing tinkering 

ind tampering \utomati 

ittachment preventing pencil 

waste. Sharpens all sizes of 

pencils and produces at point, 
blunt, medium or fine. 


Name Implies. 


teed 


Other Models 


Wizard, Ideal, 
MACHINES 


supply dealer 


Chicago, Junior, Climax 
ALL QUALITY 


See your or write to 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 
1500 Garland Building CHICAGO 














TOLLE 


POUL 


TT 


COODeRNERONETAAAatecOteceecenereeecceniees 
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Your Desk Ally 
TE 


Do away with clips and pins. 
Fasten your examination 
papers, reports, etc., with 
a GREENFIELD Paper 
Fastener. It is safe, quick, 









and convenient. 


NON-CLOGGING. 





Temporary Fastening When Desired 


the GREENFIELD 


also makes a temporary staple from which papers can be separated 


By simply turning the anvil on its pivot, 


as when pinned. 


EVERY STAPLE USED—NO WASTE—NO BLANKS 
EVERY MACHINE TESTED AND GUARANTEED : 


Your nearest dealer should have it 
Otherwise write us direct 


The Greenfield Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
522 Pearl Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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~~ 4 Perfection [Toilets 
95° Elbow, For Unsewered Buildings 
intent Safe, Sanitary, Indoor 






Galvanized 








i FB” 


PERFECTION 
STORAGE TANK of 
TONCAN IRON 


99 25% Pure 
/28 GaL. CAPACITY 


Va/ve Opening . 


your local near-by reliable dealer. 
or send his name. 





You can buy Perfection School Systems through 
Ask him to write us 


Chemical Disposal System 


Healthy bodies and clean minds are essential 
foundations if our schools are to produce the highest type of 


American citizenship. 


Attention to existing conditions will con- 


vince of the need for providing convenient indoor toilets under 


the supervision of the teacher. 


Approval of expert authorities—state and 


national—have been given to the Perfection and other standard 


types of chemical systems. 


Write Desk A for catalog or send sketch 
of building for plan and estimate. 


Chemical Toilet Corporation 
Syracuse, N. Y. 








Continued from Page 111 


in the world and 
Burton to accept. 


large enough to compel Dr. 
H. C. DALEY, 
Secretary. 
SUBMITS TEACHERS’ EXPENSE BUDGET. 
At a recent meeting ot the Enderlin, N. D., 
board of Kducation, Superintendent Sweetland 
made report on the statistics he u.ad gathered re 
garding the annual expenses in Enderlin of the 
teachers and others similarly engaged. In addi 
tion several Women with experience in household 
management were asked to make estimates of 
thought the annual expenses of a 
young woman teaching or holding a similar posi 
tion should be. ‘ihe summary of the result is as 
follows: 
Teachers Others 
Necessities 
Board and room, 52 


Estimates. Estimates 


weeks $550.33 $518.82 
Clothing ........ 410.53 303.13 
Pe eee ree 42.10 $50 to $75 
Physician and Dentist 47.50 26.82 
Laundry ..... er 31.00 $4.32 
Postage and Stationery. . 17.50 10.45 
Incidentals 38.33 17.00 
Thrift 

Insurance 12.50 22.63 

Savings . . Shown by 2 72.72 


Interest on investment 
in Normal or College 


education at 6%... 48.41 Few stated 
Advancement 
Books and Magazines 6.50 9.86 
Beneficence .......... 13.00 8.91 
Clubs and Societies. 2.00 5.09 
oS dsp 'es-o.9 sane 41.50 20.40 
Recreations & amuse- 
SL ins oS, aise aig ER Wia8 53.32 26.18 
Given by Given by 
Education ........... 2 only 4 out of 11 
Total Average Ex- 
penses $1,243.33 $1,164.61 


Several teachers worked together and estimated 
what they thought should be provided under each 
item. These results are not included in the 
teachers’ estimates given above and run about 
$234 higher. Superintendent Fulton of Wahpeton 
says their teachers’ expenses are averaging about 
$1,200; Superintendent Skeie of Wynmere reports 
$1,130 for the teachers there. Superintendent 
Hanna of Valley City, who is making a study of 
the question over North Dakota, states that ex- 
penses are eating up the salaries. The averages 
given by the teachers here are therefore not un- 
reasonable. Taking everything into consideration 
there was little difference between the average 
estimate made by other persons and the average 
made by the teachers as the estimate for clothing 
by two of the teachers was so much above the 
others as to increase the average by several dol- 
lars. On the other hand a large number of the 
outsiders made no provision for many of the 
items, while several figured on the teacher hav 
ing a roommate to cut the rent in half. This 
could hardly be asked, however, as a teacher is 
entitled to some privacy. 

The lowest complete estimate given was for 
$786.50 and was made by one of the ladies of the 
town, who figured on the teacher having a room 
mate and gave nothing under insurance, savings 
or interest on investment in an education, al 
tho she stated the investment in an educa 
tion should draw 8% interest. The interest on 
$500 for a year’s education beyond the high 
school would amount to $40. Add $72 besides if 
the teacher roomed alone, would bring the total 
estimate up to $898.50 if it were a grade teacher 
with one year of training and practically $120 
more if one had a four year college course. The 
same party estimated that if a teacher were ef- 
ficient she should have from $100-$200 for each 
year of experience. As all of our present grade 
teachers have had at least three years’ experi- 
ence, this estimate would provide salaries of 
$1,198.50 or better for them. One party estimated 
the expenses on a nine month basis, stating that 
most teachers stay at home during the summer 
or else earn enough to pay their expenses thru 
the summer season. It is a question, however, 
whether school districts should pay only such 
a salary to its teachers that the latter have to 
hustle around in the summer to make both ends 


meet, or whether the salary should be such that 
a teacher may be able to spend some time in 
travel or in summer school work to beiter pre- 
pare herself for her classroom duties. At pres- 
ent, salaries here range from $900 to $945 in the 
grades or from $75 to $78.75 per month if figured 
on a twelve month basis. In the high school the 
average is slightly higher. The superintendent 
gave it higher. The superintendent gave it as 
his opinion in his report that inasmuch as living 
expenses had at least doubled since the beginning 
of the war, that salaries should be made at least 
double what they were at that time. This would 
give a range of from $120 to $140 a month in the 
grades on a nine month basis or from $90 to $105 
a month on a twelve month basis, no more than 
several of the clerks and stenographers in the 
offices here are earning. The Fargo schools have 
just established a schedule ranging from $1,100 
to $1,500 in grades 1 to 6, $1,200 to $1,800 in 
grades 7 to 9, and $1,300 to $2,100 in the 10th to 
12th grades. While Fargo pays slightly better 
than some of the smaller places of the state yet 
the Fargo schedule is a good illustration of the 
increase that is being made in teachers’ salaries 
thruout the country. 


ERIE ADOPTS BONUS SYSTEM. 

Every teacher in the school system of Brie, Pa., 
will be given a bonus of $20 per month, effective 
for the whole year of 1920. Besides, the salaries 
are increased at an average of $350 per teacher 
with a minimum and maximum scale as follows: 

Class I—Minimum $1,100, maximum $1,250. 

Class II—-Minimum $1,300, maximum $1,525. 

Class I1I—Minimum $1,575, maximum $1,750. 

The increases are made at the rate of from $50 
to $75 a year until the maximum. Where teach- 
ers hold exceptional degrees the maximum ranges 
from $1,900 to $2,600. 

The salaries of grade school principals shall be 
as follows: 


Yearly 

Min. Max. Increase. 
6 to 8 rooms...$1,500 $2,100 $50 to $100 
9 to 12 rooms... 1,650 2,300 50 to 100 
13 to 16 rooms... 1,775 2,500 50 to 100 
17 to 20 rooms... 1,900 2,700 50 to 100 
21 to 24 rooms... 2,050 2,900 50 to 100 
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SUPREMACY 


ESULTS of the International Typewriter Contest to prove quality 
of machine and skill of operator, held at the Annual Business 
Show in New York City October 20, 1919, have for the fourteenth 
time established the supremacy of the Underwood Typewriter in speed, 
accuracy and durability. 


Every year for thirteen consecutive years in this contest the World’s 
Champion has made his or her record on an Underwood machine. 


This, the fourteenth year, and previous years the Underwood led 


because of its mechanical superiority which developed the necessary 
speed and accuracy. 


The Thousand- Dollar Trophy Cup, the championship prize, was 
awarded to the new World’s Champion Typist, William F. Oswald, 
who wrote at the rate of 132 words a minute. 
in possession of the Underwood Typewriter Company. 


Best Records are Always Underwood Records 


The cup will continue 








SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES 

The New York State Teachers’ Association has 
petitioned for an educational plank in the Re 
publican party platform. It is believed that with 
woman suffrage the 700,000 American teachers 
will secure full recognition for policies that will 
rehabilitate the profession. 

The governor of Indiana has been presented 
with the preliminary outline of modifications for 
the state teachers’ retirement fund law The 
outline is to be used as a basis for the reorgan 
ization of the pension system. It provides for 
a more equitable proportion of contributions and 
for the placing of the finances on a safe basis 
The work of revising the law is in charge of 
Mr. S. Herbert Wolfe, a consulting actuary of 
national reputation, who was appointed to make 
a study of the Indiana situation. 

Antigo, Wis. A system of supervised study 
has been adopted by the board for the high 
school. The new plan is intended to relieve the 
congestion in the building. 

Lawrence, Kans. The school board has ordered 
a survey of the educational system to determine 
the efficiency of the teaching and administrative 
methods. 

Fremont, Neb. Higher teachers’ salaries and 
hew school buildings were made the platform of 
Miss Elizabeth Forster, first woman candidate 
for the school board. 

Clarksville, Tenn. Mrs. F. J. Runyon, recently 
elected to the board of education, was received 
into full membership in the board on March 26th. 
Mrs. Runyon is also the president of the first 
woman’s bank in Clarksville 

The Burlingame bills which are designed to 
reorganize the New York City board of educa 
tion and to curb the power of the superintendent, 
have the support of the New York City adminis 
tration. The bills provide for the amendment 
of the education law, permitting a paid board of 
three members, requiring the superintendent to 
perform his duties under the direction and con 
trol of the board, requiring that textbooks be 
designated by the board, and specifying that ap 
pointments to vacancies be made by the board 
from those qualified under the civil service rules 

City Comptroller Craig, in commenting on the 


bills, points out that the school property has been 
steadily running down for several years under 
the old system. He shows that a system like that 
in New York of necessity requires a paid board 
whose members receive salaries and devote all 
their time to the needs of the schools. “It is 
manifest,” said Mr. Craig, “that a board which is 
under the control of a one-man power like a 
superintendent, cannot be responsible for inef 
ficiency.” 

The first week of April was observed as Educa 
tional Week at Wilson, Kansas. Wednesday 
night President Lewis of the Fort Hays Normal 
delivered an address on New Thoughts in Educa- 
tion, and Thursday evening Professor Parker of 
Hays spoke on School Consolidation. Following 
the speeches the audience visited the school dis 
play of work from all departments of the school 
after which they were served to punch and wafers 
by the Domestic Science girls. The week closed 
with an entertainment given by the music and 
public speaking departments of the high school 

This program was arranged by Supt. A. M. 
McCullough for the purpose of arousing interest 
in the schools of Wilson. 

Charles S. O’Connor, a new member of the Bos- 
ton School Committee, has urged the elimination 
of all foreign language studies from the grades 
and that an equivalent amount of time be devoted 
to arithmetic, English, history and spelling. 

A drive was conducted among the schools of 
the United States from March 22 to March 27th 
for the purpose of raising money for a $250,000 
statue to be presented as a gift to France and 
to be erected near the river Marne. Each child 
was asked to give only one cent to insure the 
raising of $200,000 from the 20,000,000 school 
children. The statue which has already been be 
gun, is the work of MacMonnies, a well known 
artist in France. 

Muskogee, Okla. An “opportunity” class has 
been established in the Jefferson School where 
unusually bright or slow pupils may have indi- 
vidual instruction. The opportunity class fur- 
nishes an outlet for excess intelligence and en- 
ables the bright student to take more subjects 
at a time. The backward student can make up 
his lost work thru the opportunity class and 


can thus save much valuable time. The slow 
student is assisted to better work thru greater 
individual attention. 


Mr. Reed to Akron. 

Rockford, ILll., is apparently fertile soil for pro- 
ducing big superintendents of schools.’ Only a 
few years ago Mr. R. G, Jones was snapped up by 
Cleveland as associate superintendent, to later be- 
come acting and presently active superintendent, 
Now another Ohio city, Akron, has employed Mr. 
Carroll R. Reed at a salary that a few years ago 
was considered attainable only in New York and 
Chicago. 

In his new work Mr. Reed has the good wishes 
of every schoolman who has observed his splen 
did record in Rockford. His initiative and his 
solid, steady building power are characteristics 
very much needed in school executives in these 
trying times. 


Personal News 

Dr. W. C. Ryan has left the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., to become the editor of 
the school page of the New York Evening Post. 

Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, of Kenosha, Wis., has 
been unanimously reelected superintendent of 
schools for the next year, at a salary of $5,000 
per annum. In accepting the reelection, Mrs. 
Bradford has been assured of the hearty cooper 
ation of the board in the splendid work she is 
doing, and of its appreciation of her administra- 
tive efforts in behalf of the school system. 

Cc. ©, Covey of Champaign, has taken charge 
of the Mansfield schools to complete Mr. Gohn’s 
term. 

Prof. W. F. Loner has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the city schools of Grayville, Ill. Prof. 
Loner and family left for Alton, Ill., where he 
has accepted the principalship of the junior 
high school 

Prof. T. W. 
Grayville local 
tendent to succeed 

The salary of 


Barnett, former principal of the 
schools, was appointed superin- 
Prof. W. F. Loner. 
Superintendent Arnold Gloor, 
newly elected head of the New Ulm, Minn.,, 
schools, was increased from $2,600 to $2,800. 
He declined to accept the position at the former 
salary. 
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Stop the Eye Fatigue 


Eye strain and backward pupils often go hand in hand. Spending their 
school hours under an extremely intense or dim natural light, the work and 
health of the pupil reflects its effect. Proper regulation of natural light is 
therefore essential. 

Aerolux Ventilating Window Shades solve the problem perfectly. The thin, 
narrow linwood splints exclude the heat and glare—diffuse the light—eliminates 
eye fatigue, strain and increases the pupils’ efficiency. 
Made for class and assembly rooms, offices and halls. 
operate, practical, durable and economical. Always hang straight; no flapping 
in the wind. Finished in pleasing permanent colors. As one interested in 
the child’s comfort you should investigate. 


Simple to install and 


Write for Free Catalogue 


4 THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 


298 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 


VENTILATING 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


\ 


WINDOWSHADES 








WATCH THE CHILDREN’S EYES 


EYE STRAIN RELIEVED AND CERTAINLY AVOIDED 
IF YOUR SCHOOLROOMS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 
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WINDOW SHADES 


(superior plied yarn fabric) 


WITH OR WITHOUT 


SELF BALANCING 
ADJUSTABLE FIXTURES 


TRANSLUCENT-- 
NOT OPAQUE 


DULL FINISH— 
NO GLARE 


If your school supply house does 
not handle our E L T Shades, write 
for our folder. 


Upon feceipt of a set of plans, or a 
list of window sizes, quotations will 
be furnished at once. 


E. L. T. 
SHADE MATERIAL 


Mounted on 


Self -Balancin 


Adjustable 
Shade 


atures 


THE ORIGINAL 
9 
= gf 
wy op) 
561 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 
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Mechanically Perfect 


The mechanical construc- 
tion of Draper’s Adjust- 
able Window Shades is 
simple, positive in action 
and absolutely ‘‘fool- 
proof.”” Any child can 
operate a Draper Shade 
without the slightest 
trouble. The rollers, which 
are specially built, are large 
and strong and are equipped 
with an oversized spring 
which insures the rolling 
and carrying qualities of 
every Draper Shade. There 
are no delicate parts about 


Draper's Adjustable Window Shades 


They are built in a sturdy manner and will stand the abuses 
to which school property is subjected. 





Tell us how many windows there are in your school building, 
give us the size of the windows and our experts will be glad 
to make suggestions and quote you on equipping your building. 
This places you under no obligation to us. 


DRAPER’S ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES 
MEET EVERY SCHOOL REQUIREMEN' 


Write for our illustrated folder. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 


SPICELAND, INDIANA. 
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Perennial Adjustable Window Shades 


Perfectly Simple— Simply Perfect 








pe Pm nae 4 A SS 1 . 
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The Ideal Regulator of Light and Air 


Perennial Adjustable Window Shades are built on sound 
principles of light and ventilation. They are easy to operate, 








have no springs, rollers or ratchets to get out of order. They 


are dependable, durable and ornamental. 
Write for descriptive circular. 


THE ATHEY COMPANY 


24th and La Salle Sts. Chicago, IIl. 
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School R 
_ School Room 
Crayons 
Chalks 
and 
Water Colors 
Noted the world over for 
their richness and variety of 
color, purity of composition, 
perfection of blends, smoothness 
of texture and reasonable prices. 
; Raise the standard of your 
5 class work by encouraging the 
use of the truly good paints, 
crayons and chalks—manufac- 
" a tured by 
The Pioneer Crayon Mfg., 
The American Crayon Company ,,,, f#listet 185, 
Sandusky, Ohio, U. S. A, 
, 
ATs ~ 
vein, PLATTSMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL slate. A paved space will be provided on the do represent a high standard of plan and ex- 
Adjoining the assembly mean thane ane separ- outside adjoining the building so that the chil- terior design. It is hoped and expected that 
ate offices for teachers and for the principal. dren will always have a dry place for outdoor improvements: will be made from time to time 
The building is practically fireproof in con play during all periods of the year and during as the individual buildings are constructed. 
struction. ‘The exterior and interior bearing the muddy spring season. A number of different The greatest possible advantage will be taken 
walls are all solid brick masonry. A good grade types of these schools will be built, which is of this exceptional opportunity to work out un- 
of pressed brick has been snail for facing the "ecessary on account of the different locations der actual operating conditions types of rural 
estaide walls. of the building sites and their exposure to dif- school buildings which will be at the same time 
The stairways, platforms and corridors are ferent points of compass. Everything possible practical and beautiful. 
all of reinforced concrete construction. The fin wil be done to construct the building so that The outlook for the school children in the 
ished floors in the corridors, the sta-r platforms the maintenance cost can be kept down to the State of Delaware is a bright one. In a few 
and treads are covered with battleship linoleum. ™ imum, and when completed the school will years’ time they will all be housed in new 
The floors in the vestibules and toilets are of be finished in every way, including the land- school buildings where it will be possible to 
ceramic tile with tile bases. The wood finish %@P® work, walks, drives, ete. give proper instruction under first class teach- 
in the building is the best quality vertical The design of these rural schools represent a ers. While the present conditions are not all 
sawed oak. natural finish. great amount of study and investigation. Many they should be the defects are known and the 
Each room in the building is supplied with different plans were drawn and then changed remedy is available. The results will justify all 
fresh air tempered by indirect radiation at the to more nearly meet the views of the many the labor and money spent and make healthier 
foot of the stacks. Because of the need for educational experts and educational authorities and better educated citizens for the “Diamond 
economy, the building at present is ventilated — whom they were Submitted for criticism. State” and indirectly benefit the nation as a 
by a gravity system, but provision has been Perfection is not claimed for them, but they whole. 
made for installing a complete fan system. amen aellllinaialihdih ainda aed 7 
The mechanical equipment is of the latest and Ske onannone trost | 
most modern type. The plumbing fixtures in 4 r Se 
clude sanitary bubblers. The lighting fixtures ARO he Hee . 
are of the semi-indirect type, and the signal er OOO 000 “ [ p 13x32 ‘fe | 
system includes an electric program clock and + 0-8. 8:08-8:88 8) # Thi & , 
bell system and inter-communicating telephones. ATS 0.0: 0:8: 88:88 \ OLA CaO 6 
The building was designed by George Berling 1 
hof, architect, Lincoln, Neb., and was built at com tance | 
4 total cost of $85,000. HOUSEHOLD ARTS wien ytens mete 
DELAWARE’S COUNTY SCHOOLS ities aies | 
(Concluded from Page 55) . | o ° 4 es 
nd tainments or dances, and for adult instruction - : = 
te, in sewing, canning, cooking, ete., in summer is | 
ey months or in the evening. <= 
The materials to be used in these buildings . | 
will be clapboards, or brick veneer on a frame = 62-2 ~ 
structure. The roofs will be of shingles or TWO-TEACHER SCHOOL FOR DELAWARE. (See Page 55.) 
ll. 
Heer eRERENy 
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THE SUMMER QUARTER 


Courses are equivalent in educational and credit value 
to those offered in other quarters of the year. 
The undergraduate colleges, the graduate schools and 
the professional schools provide courses in Arts, Litera- 
ture, Science, Commerce and Administration, Education, 
Law, and Medicine. 
Ideal place for recreation as well as study. Golf, tennis, 
rowing, etc. Two great parks and Lake Michigan within 
walking distance. 
Students may register for either term or both 
Ist TERM—JUNE 21—JULY 28 
2nd TERM—JULY 29—SEPT. 3 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS. 


pv 


BARNES’ 


SHORTHAND TYPEWRITING 
Establish a reputation for your school Sixteen Championships — Eastern 
by turning out pupils who become real- Schools, American and International— 
ly expert. won in six years by operators who re- 
Remember that over ninety per cent ceived their school training from the 
of the “way-up” reporters, congres- Barnes Typewriting Instructor, attest 


sional, professional and official Court 
Reporters, write Pitmanic Shorthand. the supremacy of the Barnes method. 


Barnes Brief Course in Benn Pitman Latest Edition has many strong fea- 
and in Graham Shorthand saves time tures. Elimination of listless repeti- 
without sacrificing thoroness—in fact, tion, finger gymnastics, complete re- 


makes BETTER writers than do the view in every line, are a few of them. 
long-drawn-out courses. “My classes are progressing nicely 

“In my opinion, Brief Course is the and I am much pleased with both the 
best for producing _ speedy and accu- Typewriter Instructor and Brief Course 
rate shorthand writers. Horace E. in Shorthand.”’—Harry B. Hanger, High 


Robinson, Federal Business College, School, Remington, Va. 
Perth, Ont. 


“I am thoroly convinced that your “The emphasizing of mental action 


book is the best of its kind on the mar- by giving a greater variety and num- 
ket. I have been using your books for ber of words, constructed from the 
thirteen years; first, Shorthand for same letters, thereby eliminating the 
High Schools, and later, Brief Course possibility of mechanical writing, ap- 
in Pitman Shorthand. The demand for peals especially to us—together with 
our graduates has always been greater the finger gymnastics.’’—Jewett Busi- 
than the supply, and they have made ness School, Norwich, Conn. 


good.”"——Myrtle E. Smith, High School, 
Mt. Holly, N. J. 





Sample pages free to Superintendents 
and Shorthand Teachers. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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For years, that is just what the No. 1 Spencerian 
Pen has meant to the American schools. Its ease 
of writing is what has made it so popular 


And the best grade pen steel and the highest 
manufacturing skill have made his writing freedom 


\ possible 
N 
\ Sample pens, ten different patterns, points fine, 
/ medium and broad, by mail on receipt of ten 
/ cents, including a 32 page booklet with fifty fa 
| simile writings, interpreting character, ‘‘ What 
Your Handwriting Reveals.’’ Spencerian Pens at 
/ all stationers everywhere. 
; 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 














We Specialize in High School 


SCENERY 


Unequalled for Quality and Artistic Beauty 


Our 30 years’ experience in equipping 
every design of stage and the high char- 
acter of our productions warrant your 
careful consideration. 

Information in regard to Stage Con- 
struction cheerfully furnished. 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC COMPANY 


24th and Harrison Kansas City, Mo. 











SHOP EARLY 


We wish to advise our customers, on account of 
the very unsettled conditions of transporta- 
tion facilities and the advancing cost 
and scarcity of raw material, to 
place their orders for next 
year before the close 
of the present 
school 
term 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


460 East Ohio Street 


CHICAGO 


U. S. A. 





ANOTHER TRIUMPH FOR 
ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


Mr. Nathan Behrin creates new world’s record on court testimony 
—writing 334 words gross, and 322 words net, a minute, and made 
but three errors. 


At the Forty-fourth Annual Convention of the New York State 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association December 30, 1919, Mr. Nathan 
Behrin created a new World’s Record in shorthand, by writing 334 
words gross and 322 words net, a minute. The contest which was 
held under the auspices of the Certified Shorthand Reporters’ Soci 
ety, had been given wide publicity and was open to all, and writers 
of all the leading systems competed. 

It is worthy of note that the record for solid non-court matter tests 
in this country is held by Mr. Behrin at 220 words per minute. 
The result of this contest furnishes further proof that the highest peed and 
accuracy is inalienable from Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th St., New York 


Publishers of “Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,” $1.60; “Practical Course in 
Touch Typewriting,”” 70c Adopted by the New York Board of Education 





Delivered one at a time from an 
attractive white cabinet, a clean 
towel is offered for each pair of 
hands. 


NORTHERN PAPER MILLS 
GREEN BAY 








Sample package free if you write 
on your business stationery. 








WISCONSIN 


























THE CONTINENTAL 


SPECIAL SCHOOL SCALE 
For weighing school children expeditiously and in 
great numbers there is no better, more accurate 
or reliable than this Continental Special School 
Scale. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Special features deserving earnest consideration are as fol 
lows It is made of the highest quality material; has 


spaciou inlaid cork platform: a dependable lever check 
attachment preventing levers from becoming disengaged 
when scale is moved about; a full length nickel-plated meas 
uring device with graduations from 48” to 78” and auxiliary 
rod for small children from 30” to 48”; also, nickel-plated 
heavy brass beam, ranging 300 pounds capacity No loose 
weights or parts to get out of order 


GET PARTICULARS TODAY 


Public schools and other educational institutions everywhers« 
are adopting this scale as standard Write us for detailed 
information 


CONTINENTAL SCALE WORKS 


3905-3911 LANGLEY AVE. CHICAGO, U. 8. A. 
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Protecting Young 


Eye strain has been eliminated in thousands of our 
schools where Superintendents and Teachers have the 
How? 
of Oswego Tinted Cambric or Triplex Opaque shade 
cloth mounted on the celebrated Hartshorn Two-Way 


true interest of their pupils at heart. 


Rollers. 


ities, 


Stewart Hartshorn Co. 


General Office, 250 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Chicago Office, 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Boards of some day in the production of Steger Pianos and Player Pianos of 
of the larger municipal- beautiful tone. Write for Steger Piano and Player Piano Style r 
Brochure and convenient terms, N 
STEGER & SONS PIANO MFG. CO. PS, 
ed Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 ‘ a4 
STEGER BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILI ( 








Write for samples of 
Colors 214 and 204 in 
Tinted 
have been 
chemists and adopted by 
School 


Oswego Shade Cloth Co. 
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ADVERTISING THE WORK OF THE 
_.. KBOARD OF EDUCATION 


Concluded from Page 39 
pelled for insubordination lt is not advisable 
to publish every change in the teaching staff, 
and the individual salaries paid need not be 
announced, altho the salary schedule adopted by 
the board is properly a public matter. 
features of the work, those which will 


The big 
lead to 
a better understanding of some of the problems 
of administration, and that explain the efforts 
that are being made to surmount them, are good 
publicity material. 

Persons having school board experience can 
recall unpleasant visits from angry parents or 
dissatisfied taxpayers who were 
with the true state of affairs. 


found in publicity and candor. 


unacquainted 
The remedy is 
Invite the visi 
tor to come to the board meeting and state his 
complaint. 

The proposition has 


No board of 


group of OnLe-POOTH schools or an elaborate and 


been proven many times 
education, whether it governs a 
expensive metropolitan system, can lose by tak 
ing the citizens into its confidence. And the gain 
is certain. The trouble of 
for publication will be 
creased 


preparing material 


repaid in greatly in 
interest on the part of the taxpayers, 
in a clearer understanding of the difficulties of 
the board, and in the gradual growth of a spirit 
of mutual helpfulness on the part of the parents 
and teachers that will make choo] 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND THE LAW 


Concluded from Page 12 


ior hye ter 


which held some of its money as trustee, enough 
of its funds to pay for some land on which it 
Proposed to erect school buildings in disregard 
of the above law, commonly known as the “Hol 
land Bill.” The trust company refused to turn 
over the funds demanded alleging that the “Hol 
land Bill” had not been complied with and that 


school 


unlawful to establish the 
without first complying with it. Affirming the 
judgment of the lower court holding the “Hol 
land Bill” invalid and allowing the Lincoln In- 
stitute to recover the funds in question, the 
Kentucky Court of Appeals said: 

“Unless it 


it would be 


ean be shown that the establish- 
ment of such an institution is in some way inim- 
ical to the public safety, the public health, or 
the public morals, the act which forbids its op- 
What 
given for prohibiting the 
exercise of such a charity, unless it can be 


eration is an exercise of arbitrary power. 


good reason can be 


shown that education, supplemented by religious 
training, may be in some way an evil to society ¢ 


Does not the mind of every virtuous and 
right thinking person at once admit that 
the contrary is true? Do we not know 


educational training has a 


make 


virtuous and 


that religious 


tendency to men more industrious, 
better morally 
What would be thought of an 
act which prohibited the farmer from cultivat 
land of extent than 
seventy-five acres without the permission of his 


neighbors ? 


more generally, 


and physically ? 
ing a piece of greater 
By what argument could an act be 
which manufacturer 
from working more than a given number of arti- 
And yet it is seriously contended that a 


supported prohibited a 
sans ¢ 
school which tends to make religious, upright, 
educated citizens may be prevented under the 
police power of the state as a public nuisance. 
Education strengthens the mind, purifies the 
heart, and widens the horizon of thought. It 
multiplies the 
chances of success in life, and opens wide the 


magnifies the domain of hope, 
door of opportunity to the poor as well as to the 
It makes better husbands, better 
farmers, better citizens. It is not doubted that 
the police power, may 


rich. men 


the legislature, under 


HE lofty ideals symbolized in the name Cremona prevail to- 
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regulate education in many respects. It may 
prohibit the mingling of white and colored chil- 
dren in the same schools or in schools of imme- 
diate proximity. Perhaps it may be within the 
police power to prohibit the co-education of the 
sexes; but to arbitrarily prohibit education is in 
direct violation of the Bill of Rights” (29 L. R. 
A. N.S. 53). 
WHY REEMPLOY BEST TEACHERS 
(Concluded from Page 44 

Despite the soundness of the principles and 
policies advocated in preceding paragraphs, it 
would be unwise to ignore the fact that there 
are states in which it will undoubtedly prove 
impractical, if not impossible, to put these poli 
cies into effect. 
that 


than ninety-seven per cent of her school moneys 


It is searcely to be expected 
Massachusetts, which today derives more 


from local taxation, and which for centuries has 
placed an overwhelming proportion of responsi 
bility, both for the support and for the control 
of schools, with local units, will be able over 
night to reverse policies and customs of im 
memorial lineage. 

A detailed answer is not possible here, but at 
least two policies may be suggested: (1) let the 
state furnish for every community a sufficient, 
per cent of the total cost of the public schools 
to enable the state to control the local situation 
as far as it relates to the quality and quantity 
of instruction per child; (2) let the state de 
partment of education be provided with a school 
equalization fund in addition to all other school 
funds, sufficient to enable the state to even out 
The 


first of these proposals involves the formulating 


all inequalities of school financial burdens, 


of a scientific and just method of apportioning 
school moneys and the establishment of definite 
requirements to be fulfilled by the local units as 
conditions of state grants. 
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For extreme exposure during the winter use 


BULL DOG BUNTING 


Trade Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Office 


FLAG 


Specified and used by U.S. Government, ~ 
the large municipalities and MAJORITY ~ 
of Schools throughout the country. = 


BEST BY TEST 


FLAGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


JOHN C. DETTRA & CO., INC 


Manufacturers 


OAKS, MONTGOMERY CO. PA. 
For Sale by All First Class Dealers 


AT IDNA 
Chalk Talks 


E make just one article, Dustless Blackboard Crayon, 

and we make it so good that when once tried it means 
a satisfied customer. Why not get acquainted with the 
superior merits of National Dustless Crayon? Note 
their easy writing and erasing qualities. They do not 
drag, but write'with a velvety smoothness. 














DUSTLES 
CRAYON 


Hh 









Write for a dozen samples and compare them with any 
blackboard crayon made and satisfy yourself that you 
need National Dustless Crayon. 






Your dealer is waiting to fill your future orders. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON COMPANY 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 















Special School Pencils 


The ordinary pencil does not fit all 
schools’ needs. Baby fingers require a 
larger size pencil. Young ladies prefer a 
slender pencil for short-hand and fast 
writing. Then there are drawing pencils, 
colored pencils, pencils with erasers and 
many others. 


Eberhard Faber makes a pencil for every need. 
Address—37 Greenpoint Avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


EBERHARD FABER 











If In Doubt 


consult the Schoo] 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, Winnipeg, 
Rochester and a hundred 
other cities we could 
name if space permitted 
and learn what they 

. think of American 
Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training Work. 





Every School Board should have our catalog on file 
Let us send you a copy 


American Wood Working Machinery Co, 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y 














SILICATE VENEER PLATE 
BLACK BOARD 





Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 












“OLDEST PENCIL FACTORY IN AMERICA.” 
NEW YORK 











Modeled, Cast and Finished by 


Albert Russell and Sons Co. 125 Merrimack St. Newburyport, Mass. 








Dann’s All-Steel 
Dictionary Holder 


(Made entirely of steel) 


No woods to gather germs and to warp. 
No iron to corrode; no springs to break. 
Can be adjusted to hold any size book. 
Can be raised and lowered at will. 

Can be tilted to any angle and pivoted to 
any position. 


Circular and prices of our 
Stand and Wall- Bracket 
Holders mailed on request 


Union School Furnishing Co. 


Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers 
in School Furniture and School Supplies 


Chicago, Ill. Houston, Tex. 
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“HAROLD DUNLOP-MELLOR 
FEBRUARY 11.1894 JANUARY. 22.1918 ’ 
F HARJES-NORTON CORPS | 
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Bronze Tablets 
In Honor of the Men Who Fought in the World War 
Bronze Memorial Tablets, etc. 


All to Special Design. Designs and Estimates Free 
Send for Free Illustrated Booklet. 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


OFFICE: 559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORK 
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BRONZE MEMORIALS 


HONOR ROLLS 


Statuary 
Bronze 


today for 
Bro- 


Write 
the “Art 
chure” Bronze 

The Imperishable 
Memorial, illus- 
trating a wide va- 
riety of memo- 
rials. Send num- 
ber of names de- 
sired on memorial 


Bas Relief 


: 
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[4 = (Candelabra 
fi bes Special 
i Designs 
‘b Modelling 
HONOR YOUR BOYS 
Perpetuate the names of the boys of your school in Bronze, the 
imperishable metal. This is but one of the many memo 


rials designed by our sculptors and executed by 


the crattsmen of our organization. 


THE FLOUR CITY ORNAMENTAL IRON CO. 
DEPT. H. 
Twenty-seventh Ave., 
Established 1893 


2637 


South 


MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 
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cenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium 
stage. Special, Historic, Scenic 
or Architectural paintings 
for front drop curtains. 


Twenty years of experience in equip- 
ping High Schools has placed us in a 
position to know the particular re- 
quirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 


request call from our representative 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Eastern Office: 
301 Broadway Market Building, 
Detroit, Michigan 





DIPLOMAS 


For High School, Publi Schools, Colleges, Universities, 
Academies, Consolidated Schools, Literary Societies, Paro 
chial Schools and County Superintendents’ Rural and 
Grade Schools. 


New Catalog Now Ready for Distribution 








Now is the time to get samples and information on diplo 
mas. ‘This is none too early to place your order, so that 
we may have time to engrave, print and make shipment. 


Metropolitan Supply Company 
ANAMOSA, IOWA 
We own and operate our own plant. Paper products direct 
from factory to consumer. 











It Took Him a Half Day 


To Find It 


YOU CAN FIND IT 
IN HALF A MINUTE 


If you use Roberts & Meck’s 


RECORD FORMS, SCHOOL RECORDS 
of all kinds. 








Samples and prices on application. 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA. 





FROM A COUNTRY SCHOOL MASTER’S 
NOTE BOOK 


Second —C la 


education 
Concluded from Page 28 


¥ F tendent, and a 
while both women lay all the blame on the Kelly 

: ' by the secretary 
girls, who got up the party. Third 

And yet I think these two little fellows got 

. : é on the schoo! board 

more out of the meeting than anybody else 
Just think. This was their first real contact 


rector. 
lourth—No 


been elected at 


with the outside world. 


RELATIONS OF SCHOOL BOARDS IN IOWA 
Concluded from Page 33 thirty per cent 


Kirst The qualification for sehool director 


thall be 


COpy 


director 


sification of duties of 
by the 
this classification kept 
each 
No director is qualified to hold office 
after 
propriated by the board to any relative of a di 


(4 
an election 


of the qualified electors voted 





boards of | more—-except to add a few millions more to my 


I suppose you are still hanging on to the 
drudgery of sehool life.” 


state superin pile. 


school board. The schoolmaster listened with breathless at- 
tention. Finally the captain of education spoke. 
money has been ap His language flowed less feverishly. It formed 
a modulated statement. 
“Yes, | am hanging on to my school work”, 
said. “I am the head of a great normal 
I have a nice family and a comfortable 
[ have placed my emphasis upon duty 
and service. 


in qualify who has _ he 


in which less than — school. 


home. 


Compensation! I am immensely 








shall be as follows: 

(a) Age, thirty years, or more. 

(b) Residents of one year in the district. 

(c) No relatives shall be employed by thx 
school board at the qu ilifieation for of 
fice. 


time of 


CORSCIAN BROTHERS 


Concluded from Page 37 


rolled in. 


Money 


home in the city and a peach of a place on the 


just I live in a palace of a 


seashore. Life has become a rushing panorama. 
Social 


lights, 


funetions galore Kverything I want 


laughter, gaiety—well, IT couldn’t ask for 


rich! Every day, every hour, every minute I 
the great work entrusted to me. 
Il am deeply conscious that I am rendering a 
service to my country. In fact, brother, IT am 
enjoying to the fullest the finer privileges of 


life.” 


am enjoying 
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HIGHER COSTS and LESS OUTPUT! 


For two years past each month has brought the above results, notwithstanding 
eareful efforts of manufacturers to reverse them. Shortage of labor and materia! 
already evidences that 1920 demand will exceed supply by 40° in all lines of 
School Equipment. 


ORDER YOUR DESKS NOW—FROM YOUR NEAREST DEALER. 


STAFFORD desks carried in stock and sold at prices consistent with fair business 
principles and current competition by the following RESPONSIBLE FIRMS: 












J. H. Pence, Roanoke, Va. 

Goldsmith Book and Stationery Co., Wichita, Kans. 
Houston Show Case & Mfg. Co., Houston, Texas 
Shields Stationery Co., Salt L-ke City, Utah. 
G. C. Everett, Baton Rouge, La. 

Western School Supply Co., Boise, Idaho 

John W. Graham & Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Lowman & Hanford Co., Seattle, Wash. 
W. E. Finzer & Co., Portland, Ore 

E. D. Edwards, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Morris Bros., Stoe kton, Calif. 

B. E. Calkins Co., Butte, Montana. 


E. H. STAFFORD MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Ask for Catalog A. J. mailed free 
School Desks, Lodge Furniture, Church 
Pews, Opera Chairs, Phonographs, Fircless 

Cookers. 


“THE ECONOMIC” 










———— 
** Perfection 
School 
Desk ’”’ 
Columbia 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


School Supply Co, 








National and Foreign of every description 





Our ‘‘Paramount’’ quality is Paramount 


STEEL TUBING FLAG POLES 


UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST VALUE ON THE MARKET 


FLAG ACCESSORIES 


BRACKETS, EAGLES, SPEARHEADS AND TRIMMINGS 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
Tue Guicaco Canvas Goons & Fiaa Go, 


180 NORTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO 


Price List mailed on request 


Soiled Desks Are Not Spoiled Desks 


It is not necessary to buy new desks every few years just because the 
tops are scratched, and the var- 
<<=m| nish partly worn off. Naturally 
this makes the desk poor in 
appearance. An Automatic 
Electric Surfacing Machine 
however, will quickly make the 
desks like new. The little Elec- 
tric Machine rapidly and cheaply 
resurfaces your old desk making 
them like new. 





By using a coarse sandpaper 
first the old varnish is quickly 
removed, and by finishing with 
a fine grade the surface is made 
smooth and attractive. 








Free trial offer. Ask about it. 


WAYVELL CHAPPELL & CO. 


Dept. F, 414 W. Grand Ave. Telephone Superior 6864 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











STEEL FLAG POLES 


AND 


PLATOROY ND SWINGS 





Write for Folder S 
Our Prices are so low that you will certainly be interested. 
Factories: Newark, N. J. and Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEWARK STEEL POST CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 











The Latest Addition to 


Bruce’s School Architecture Library 


Checking Schedule for 
Projected School Buildings 


By James O. Betelle, A. I. A. 


Member of the firm of 
Guilbert & Betelle, Architects 
Newark, N. J. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


205 Montgomery Building Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











The Norton = Door Check with Hold-Open Arms 


especially adapted for 
schoolhouse work. 


WHY IS THE NORTON 
CHECK WITH HOLD-OPEN 
ARMS THE BEST SUITED 
FOR SCHOOLHOUSE WORK? 


lst. The doors are closed 
with a uniform speed, which 
gives the pupils a chance to 
go through a door without 
getting caught or injured. 
2nd. Having two speeds 
—the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet— 
no latch necessary. 
3rd. The Holder Arm at- 
tachment for holding a door 
open is automatic, a child 
can operate it — just a push 
or pull on the door is all 
there is to do to it. Every 
Agproved by the National Beard of Fire Underuziters Laboratories schoolroom should have one. 


THE NORTON DOOR CHECK CO., 904 W. Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Steel Lockers 


for Schools 
and Clubs 





Write for Full Catalog 


THE ARMOR CLAD MFG. CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 
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When an Accident Occurs In or | 
About the School 


the necessity and value of prompt and efficient First Aid needs no 
comment. 


The greatest danger to wounds from accidents is due to contamination 
with foreign substances, not always visible, but far-reaching in effect. The 
consequences of such contamination ar: blood-poisoning, gangrene, fever, 
erysipelas, and a train of other complications by which any wound is 
liable to be followed. 


- S> 


Any of these will disable a person for a considerable length of time—and 
may cause the loss of a limb, and even of life itself. 





Is your school equipped with First Aid material, and are your teachers 
capable of applying it at the instant of an emergency? 


: Johnson’s First Aid Cabinets for Schools 








ally 

in are so arranged, and their contents so selected, that temporary and effective First Aid can be rendered 

tic promptly by the teacher, and, when the surgeon arrives to care for the more serious cases requiring 

ine professional attention, he will find appropriate and adequate material for the first dressing of any conceivable 

ae JoHNSON'S injury immediately at hand. 

~< FiRsTAID 

me wee) JOHNSON’S FIRST AID MANUAL 
ta tells what to do and how to do it at the instant of an emergency. A copy should be in the hands 

aly of every teacher. 

os First Aid Catalogue, pamphlets, etc., on request. 

564 School Department : : New Brunswick, N. J. 
A 














You receive full value 
when you buy 


FLAGS 


A SCHOOL 
NECESSITY 


A Program Clock System 
is a recognized essential to 


good school administration. 





MADE OF 

It benefits both teachers " 

and pupils because it gives | Dealers 

them the distinct advan- | Everywhere S T ER LI N G 
. tages of punctuality and | Double Warp All Wool Bunting 

| orderliness in the _ school 

= routine. A Flag of sterling quality 

It is not a luxury but a 
’ OR OF 


real necessity. 


DEFIANCE 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Two Ply Cotton Bunting 


LANDIS ENGINEERING A flag that bids defiance to the weather 
& MFG. CO. 
Made only by ANNIN & CO. 


Largest Flag Makers in the World 99-101 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


Write today 
for catalog 





Waynesboro, 
Pa. 
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AND MEET E EVERY 
REQUIREM 


OF vOuRS 
BUILDING CODE 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can prove it. Ifyou write us what you desire, we will send you 
full Fetailn. We are specialists in Sectional Schoo! construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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Sectional, Portable 


School Houses 

WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 

Average Cost $1000 per Room. 
F. O. B. YOUR CITY, 


School Boards in 35 states are 
using our houses. Let us refer 
you to customers in your state, 








WE GUARANTEE OUR 


Portable Schools and Gymnasiums 















to be dry, warm and sanitary, 
thoroughly insulated, well ven- 
tilated and with double walls. 
Sold in any size, open air and 
two rooms when desired. 


Send for Plans and Prices. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE 
HOUSE COMPANY 


4098 Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 











A FFRONT NAME RANK ba _acianrre mee 


School Heater and Ventilator 


will not only assure more comfort and better health for both 
pupils and teacher in your school; it will 





Save Your Fuel 


and repair ‘bills, and run satis- 
factorily with a very minimum 
of attention and trouble. The 
best schools are installing the 
RRONI RANE. Get in line. 


If your dealer doesn’t handle 


the FRONT RANE write for il- 
lustrated literature. 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 
4048 Forest Park Blvd. ST. LOUIS, MO 
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Bossert Schools 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of material 
supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber proposition, 
and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While not essen- 
tial, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if you desire, 
arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be taken down 
and re-erected any number of times without marring a single 
feature. 





We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct 
from us and save money for your school board. 


.-™eee,,'*s's,''t'e.,Nefert? 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erectod. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Write for Prices, Catalog and Free Sample 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 
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TAN DUCK ADJUSTABLE SHADES 


With and without spring rollers. Hamilton 
tan duck wears like iron and is proof against 
scorching sun, beating wind and drenching 
rain. Hamilton wear-proof shades in six styles. 
Guaranteed. Cover all the window or part of 
either sash. Furnished complete, ready to hang. 
The “quality” line; favorites in schools, fac- 
tories, public buildings and residences. Dis- 
tributed hy leading supply houses. 


Write for samples and catalog. 


FORSE MANUFACTURING CO. 


12th & Chase Sts. 3 
mus ANDERSON, INDIANA gm 


san HAMILTON WEAR PROOF sm 








Protect the Health of the Children 


If the children in the classroom should be bright and 
cheery the heat must be uniform and the ventilation 
just right. 

Heating and Ventilation are two important factors in 
the school room. If the air in the schoolroom is foul 
and ventilation poor, disease is almost inevitable. 


OLD DOMINION PATENT HEAT- 
ING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM 


will keep the rodm fresh with pure air yet warm and 
comfortable. 

No separate independent foul air ducts or flues made 
of brick or metal are required. It is easy to set up 
and regulate and will not clog with soot or rot out. 
Every part is combined and all stove and ventilating 
pipes up to five feet are furnished. 

Our descriptive catalog gives full information and will 
be sent upon request. 


Virginia School Supply Company 


2000-2012 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. 











The Smith System of Heating and Ventilation 


Especially Adapted to Portable 
Schools. 





Gives the most perfect heat dis- 
tribution and greatest amount of 
ventilation with the least amount 
of Fuel. 


More than 30,000 Schoolrooms 
are equipped with it. 


In use in most of the Leading 
Cities. 





A 3 beak 


— — , Write for Catalog. 





Smith System Heating Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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NATION - WIDE SEARCH FOR ‘TEACHERS! 


In order to meet the present emergency, we have again enlarged our facilities, and 
we are better prepared than ever before to render professional service to school 
poards seeking superintendents and to superintendents seeking teachers With our 
affiliated Agencies we cover the entire country. 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


E. E. OLP, Manager 28 E. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 








LLEGE GRADUATES RECOMMENDED EXCLUSIVELY — (vocational 
0 teachers excepted) No grade school positions. Any- 
thing from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 
and Physical Education. Es- 


wil 9 tablished 18 years. Covers all 
states. For a teacher or a 
j position, tell us your needs. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU RE 











TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS 
We Can Serve You Best. Write Us TODAY 
; Portland, Ore. 1312 Northwestern Bank 
Bidg., Frank K. Welles, Mgr. Los An- 
geles, Calif. 636 Chamber of emma oy. 
. John C. Epperson, Mgr. Chicago, 7 
VITAL TR Aa eid ade Lytton Bidg., 14 E. Jackson Blvd, 
H. S. Stice, Mgr. Minneapolis, Minn. : 
327 14th Ave., S.E., F.B. Reed, Mer. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 









WM. RUFFER, A. M., Mgr. 
OUR SERVICE IS UNEXCELLED 








CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
A RAPIDLY GROWING AGENCY IN THE CENTER 
OF THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


RECOMMENDS capable teachers for school and college positions. Con- 
siders official vacancies only Schools wanting teachers and teachers wanting 
positions should write to us WE CAN BRING YOU TOGETHER. 


Metropolitan Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 











w. J. HAWKINS, Manager. 
In 1913 we announced 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS fp. ° eh re ay rounce’ 


should have nothing to do with notices of vacancy; that we should 
inform our candidates of places only when officially asked to recommend by the 
school board, and then only usually a single candidate, never more than two or 
three. The result was the largest business in our 34 years of experience, and 
it grows. Suppose you try us. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





WE HAVE ESTABLISHED AN ABSOLUTELY FREE 
SUPERINTENDENTS TEACHERS—COLLEGE PROFESSORS 


REGISTRATION BUREAU 


We will help you get a position We will help fill your vacancies 
We make absolutely no charge for our services. If you want additional information, please write us 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
Atlanta office 
SOUTHERN SCHOOL-BOOK DEPOSITORY 














Atlanta Jackson Jacksonville Dallas Our Motto:—“SERVICE FIRST.’ 





Missouri Valley Teachers’ Agency 


All communications answered the day received. Services free to school officials. Membership 
free to teachers. Wire or write for teachers or positions O. F. Revercomb, Mer 


DENVER, COLORADO and NEW YORK LIFE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


EDUCATORS- AGENCY 4;,2:, GODDARD, Pres. 


Y. M. C. A. Bidg., 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Personal Inspection of Instructors in the classroom one of the many distinguishing 
features of our service. Educators-Bulletin sent free to School Officials on request. 





Southern 1. New System registering and nominating, doubling efficiency 
Teachers’ Agency 2. No fees in advance; continuous enrollment 
" 2 


, . Specialists Department 
W. H. JONES, Mer 4 . 

= P “s 2 ° : . > ‘ ices ns sly cover > » S : 
Columbia, S. C. Enrollment 8 offices intensively covering entire South 


Chattanooga, Tenn LOOKING FORWARD, telling about Southern opportunities, 
Richmond, Va. if requested. 





BIRMINGHAM OFFICE 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY UR YGAYTON, Manager 


Besten, New York, Pittsburg, Chicago, Memphis, Birmingham, Denver, Portland, Berkeley Los Angeles 


-INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU — 


ATLANTA, GA, 
Organized 1901. CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT. INTELLIGENT EFFORT. 
ENJOYS CONFIDENCE OF INSTRUCTORS AND OFFICIALS. 


Eighteen Yeats of Real Service 
ARKER “= Stet. 


12 South Carroll Street 
TEACHERS’ 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
WANTED—POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 
Also teachers for positions. Teachers furnished free, full records of candidates. 
Write us your needs. OSWEGO TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Box B, Oswego, N. Y. 





AGenc vy 


WE SPECIALIZE IN BRAINS 


personality and teaching power. OUR EIGHTH YBAR OF RECOMMENDING 
ONLY WHEN ASKED TO DO SO BY SUPERINTENDENTS OR SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS. More than two-thirds of all the Higher Institutions as well as 
the best Secondary schools in forty-four States and four foreign countries used 
our service the past season. Just moved into much larger offices equipped with 
every known device to fill vacancies from Kindergarten to University A DIS- 
TINCTIVE SERVICE for Educators who appreciate ethical standards. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASS’N, Inc. 


Department of Education, 699 Journal Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 
Enroll in Our Agency 
1—Those who desire a better locality 
2—Those who want a better salary. 
ns 3—Those who possess average or more than average 
ability. Write Manager C. E. White for booklet 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
~2 “ Handicraft Bldg., 89 So. Tenth St. 
- Minneapolis, Minnesota 












“THE AGENCY OF QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY” 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


DENVER, COLORADO CHICAGO, ILL'NOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Gas & Electric Building Peopies Gas Building The Piymouth Building 
TEACHERS seeking advancement should register at once. No advance fee required. 
Permanent Membership for One Fee—All Offices 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS should consult us, as we can recommend 
desirable teachers. Use office most convenient. If an emergency arises, wire or phone us. 
The Only Agency That Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 











The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 
NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY °° “°rKRcon NDS 


A demand for teachers in this northwest is constant. Very good wages are being offered. 
You should investigate Write today for further information. 


W. L. STOCKWELL, President 
8 years State Supt. 


MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, Manager 
14 years County Supt. 


For High Schools—Salaries for men from $150° to $2800; 
Teachers Wanted: for women $1000 to $2200; Grade Teachers—Either Normai 
* School or College Graduates $100 to $220 per month. We 
represent the best paying schools in the country who have long been our clients. Send 
for free booklet. THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Other Offices—New York, Denver, Spokane. 
81 Chapel Street 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. acsany, wn. y. 


PROVIDES SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WITH COMPETENT TEACHERS. 
ASSISTS TEACHERS IN SECURING POSITIONS 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. W. W. ANDREWS, Secretary 


The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
21 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 


His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
303-304 Kittredge Bldg., Denver, Colorado 


Twenty-five years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and school officials. 
We operate in all Western States. REGISTER NOW. 
FRED DICK, Manager. Co-operating Agencies—Harrisburg, Pa.; Atlanta, Ga. 


Uses unique methods 
that eliminate trouble and 


The Acme Teachers’ Agency :nstiminate outs on 
Make your calls for teachers on its Manager, A.C. Whitehead, 1131 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


SCHERMERHORN wren ac. tree 20 a 250 Sem, aN Tort 


8 i f i ; 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. A superior agency for ay mw people. We sepiater, pale 


reliable candidates. rvices free to school offi 


FOR A TEACHER OR POSITION 


WRITE OR WIRE 


Cline Teacher's Agency 


COLUMBIA, MO. CHICAGO, ILL. 
BOISE, IDA. SAN DIEGO, CALIF, 
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IDEAS. 

The wife of a well-known educator tells this 
story about her husband: 

As I was cleaning my garret one rainy day I 
determined to attack a long neglected pile of 
my husband’s books, dust them and pack them 
away. They were mostly the old school-books 
and copy-books that had been the companions of 
his boyhood, some of them very interesting old 
treasures. Among the lot was one which particu- 
larly attracted my attention, It was a little old 
copy-book, bound rather nicely in brown leather, 
and on the outside was written in a somewhat 
unsteady, boyish hand, “Ideas.” The title 
aroused my curiosity and I turned the pages, 
carefully scanning every one, wondering what 
great ideas he could have had at that early stage 
in his career. Every page was blank. 


Not Vocational. 
In New York City cooperative classes have been 
developed to a considerable degree. The boys and 


-girls work in pairs—one week in school, the 


other in some office or factory. Recently the 
class advisor in one of these classes took a girl 
in hand concerning her work and her oppor- 
tunity in a large export house. 

“Don’t you think, Agnes”, she said, 
Spanish would help you in your work?” 

“Well,” answered the girl, “I guess that won’t 
be necessary. None of the nice young men in 
the office are Spaniards.” 


“that 


The children were seated at the dinner table 
when Billie, aged 7, said: “Mother, I can spell 
‘sour milk’” and proceeded to spell it. 

Little Alice Mary, aged 5, jumped up and said: 

“Now, Billie, can you spell milk that ain’t 
sour?” 

And Billy promptly spelled S-w-e-e-t M-i-l-k. 

Wrongs of the Poor. 

Departures from the old way in things educa- 
tional come in for hard raps, first and last, but 
not often are they assailed as in this letter which 
a glowering boy handed to his teacher the other 
day: 

“Madim you kepe teling my son to breeth with 
his dierfram I sepose rich boys and girls all has 
dierframs but how about when their father only 
makes 2 dollers a day and theres 4 younger I tel 
you its enoug to make everybody socialists first 
its one thing and then its another and now its 
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dierframs its too much.’—Woman’s Home Com 
panion, 
A Poor Thing. 

Mrs. Prof—My husband’s so careless. 
tons are forever coming off. 

Mrs. Prex (severely)—-Perhaps they are not 
sewed on properly. 

“Mrs. Prof—That’s just it. He’s so careless 
about his sewing.—Michigan Gargoyle. 


His but- 


The inspector was examining the class in 
geography, and, addressing a small boy in the 
back row, he asked: 

“Now, sonny! Would it be possible for your 
father to walk round the earth?” 

“No, sir!” replied the boy, promptly. 

“Why not?” asked the inspector. 

“Because he fell down and broke his leg yes- 
terday.” 

Ignorant Teacher! 

“What did you learn at school today, dearie?” 
asked the mother of little Mabel when the child 
returned from her first day at school. 

“T didn’t learn anything,” was Mabel’s dis- 
gusted reply. “There was a woman there that 
didn’t know a single thing. I had to tell her 
everything.” 

An Infant Solomon. 

“Now, boys,” said the schoolmaster, “suppose 
in a family there are five children, and the 
mother has only four potatoes to divide between 
them. She wants to give each child an equal 
share. What is she to do?” 

Silence reigned in the room. Everybody was 
calculating diligently. Finally one little boy put 
up his hand. 

“Well, Johnny, what would you do?” asked the 
teacher. 

“Mash the potatoes, sir.” —Y. C. 


Seemed Reasonable. 

Johnny had written a composition in the nar- 
rative style, and was showing it to his mother 
for her approval before submitting it to the 
teacher. 

“Here’s a sentence that will not do, Johnny,” 
she said, as she read it: “ ‘When the man found 
that he had called at the wrong door he politely 
explained himself away.’ A man can explain a 
thing away, my dear, but not himself.” 

“I don’t see why,” contended Johnny. 
can bow himself out, can’t he?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then why can’t he explain himself away?’— 
Youths Companion. 

Remove Factory. 

The J. C. McFarland Company, manufacturers 
of the Wilson Reverso Window and of the Mc- 
Farland Blaze Extinguishers, have recently re- 
moved their offices from 27th and South Wells 
Sts., Chicago, to 520 West 36th Street, Chicago. 
The new location gives the firm enlarged facili- 
ties for manufacturing and distribution of its 
well known products. 


“A man 
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Becomes Educational Manager. 

Mr. W. H. Maddock has recently been appointeg 
General Manager of the Educational Departmen; 
of the G. & C. Merriam Company, 
Mass. 

Mr. Maddock has been western school repre 
sentative for the Webster Dictionaries during the 
past twenty years and has made his headquarters 
in Ohio. He will now have entire charge of aj 
the school sales for the firm and will make his 
home in Springfield. 


OPENS NEW SALES OFFICE. 

The American Crayon Company has recently 
centralized its eastern selling organization in the 
Bush Terminal Sales Building, Forty-seconq 
Street, east of Broadway. The firm will thus 
have its eastern sales and export departments Jp. 
cated in the same building with the famous per. 
manent sales exposition. 

The company found its inception something 
like a hundred years ago, when a young farmer 
named Zenas Parmenter conceived the idea of 
replacing the rough and gritty lump chalk then 
in use by something more serviceable. He re 
duced the natural chalk to powder and recast the 
same in wooden moulds, into usable form, by 
baking it. 

At that time the principal market was the city 
of Boston which had a population of 75,000 and 
New York City, which had a population of about 
300,000. In the evolution of the business, im. 
proved machinery supplanted the wooden devices 
and adequate furnaces took the place of the 
family oven. 

In 1835 the enterprise was fully established, 
A son of Zenas Parmenter and the descendants 
of the Cowdery-Curtis families became the origi- 
nators of the Waltham crayons. The name was 
adopted because the Parmenter family originally 
lived in Waltham, Mass. 

For some years the firm’s main factory has 
been located at Sandusky, O., but its original 
factories at Waltham are still in operation. The 
opening of the new New York sales office is 
simply a step in the development of the first and 
largest manufacturers of American crayons. 


A SERVICE BOOK ON SLATE. 

The Structural Service Bureau, Philadelphia 
Pa., has just issued a valuable service book on 
natural slate for blackboards and is prepared to 
send copies to school authorities, building con- 
tractors, and school architects. There has been 
a need for years for a publication of this kind 
which would contain technical data on the phy- 
sical characteristics of slate, the methods of 
quarrying, the preparation and finish, etc. Thé 
present bulletin contains this information and 
in addition exact information concerning the lo 
cation and size of blackboards for the various 
types of classrooms and schools, the height of 
slabs and chalk troughs, the legal requirements 
for the use of blackboards, etc. The pamphlet 
closes with detail drawings for four typical 
methods of installing slate blackboards, basit 
specifications and complete directions for setting 
boards. 

The pamphlet is a convincing document cor 
cerning the desirability and the utility of slate 
for blackboard purposes and should be found in 
every school board office. 


ANNOUNCING THE SANI PRODUCTS 
COMPANY. 

A new organization, the Sani Products Co., has 
been formed for merchandising the entire cats 
logued products of the Marietta Manufacturing 
Co. of Indianapolis, Ind., and the Chicago Haré 
ware Foundry Co., of North Chicago, III. 

Sales and display rooms and general offices will 
be located at 209 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill 
The organization will be completed June Ist. 

Mr. C. G. Marks, who has been associated wit) 
the Chicago Hardware Foundry Co., for the pas 
twelve years and general sales and advertisin 
manager for the past four years, will be generé 
manager and director of sales for the new 
ganization. By the combination of selling orga? 
ization under one head, service to the trade wil 
be greatly improved. 


Springfield, 
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USTABLE WINDOW 
ape SHADES 
| Steele Mfg. Oo. 
Oliver Draper Shade Co. 
Aeroshade Company 
Walger Awning Co. 
Atbey Company 
Forse Manufacturing Co. 
AIR CONDITIONING 
APPARATUS 
American Blower Co. 
Moline Heat 
ASH HOISTS 
& Geoghegan 
- Payne Company 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
American Seating Co. 

N. J. School Furniture Co. 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 
Empire Seating Co. 
Theo. Kundtz Co. 
BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSI- 
TION 


N. Y¥. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Beaver Board Companies 
gE. W. A. Rowles Co. 
Weber Costello Co. 
BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE 


Keenan Structural Slate Co. 

Penna. Struct. Slate Co. 

Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 

BOOK COVERS 

Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 

Edward E. Babb & Co. 

Gregg Publishing Company 

D. ©. Heath & Co. 

Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc. 

Isaac Pitman & Sons 

Silver, Burdett & Co. 

American Book Co. 

A. N. Palmer Co. 

Ginn & Company 

Educational Publishing Company 

Longman’s Green & Co. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Arthur J. Barnes Publishing Company 


BRUSHES 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 
BUILDING PRODUCTS 
Asbesto-Crete Buildings Co. 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Albert Pick & Co. 
CHARTS 
Weber Costello Co. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
CHEMICAL CLOSETS 
Dail Steel Products Co. 
Chemical Toilet Corporation 
CRAYONS 
Binney & Smith f 
American Crayon Co. 
gE. W. A. Rowles Co. 
Weber Costello Co. 
National Crayon Co. 


DESK SURFACING MACHINE 


Wayvell Chappell & Co. 
DESK RENOVATORS 
National Wood Renovating Co. 
DICTIONARY STANDS 
Union School Furnishing Co. 
DIPLOMAS 
W. M. Welch Mfg. Co. 
Metropolitan Supply Co. 
Educational Supplies Co. 
DISINFECTANTS 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT 


£. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Leonard Peterson & Co. 
Federal Equipment Co. 
Albert Pick & Oo. 

DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Check Co. 


DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 


E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
DRAWING MATERIALS 
Devoe & Reynolds 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
N. 0. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Rundie-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
H. Mueller Manufacturing Co. 


DRINKING WATER 
STERILIZERS 


RB. U. V. Co. Inc.. The 


DUPLICATORS 

Dick Company 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
Fitzpatrick & McElroy 

ERASERS 
Weber Costello Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Weber Costello Co. 

FIRE ESCAPES—SPIRAL 
Dow Wire & Iron Works 
Standard Conveyor Co, 

FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
J. ©. McFarland Co. 

Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
Sargent & Co. 
F. F. Smith Hardware -Company 
FIRE PROOF DOORS 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co 
FIRST AID CABINETS AND 
MATERIALS 
Johnson & Johnson. 
FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbesto-Crete Buildings Co. 


A. B 


FLAG POLES 
Newark Steel Post Co. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
FLAGS 


Annin & Co. 

Jonn C. Dettra & Co. 

Chicago Canvas Goods & Flag Co. 

The Ward-Stilson Company 

FOLDING PARTITIONS 

G. Wilson Corp. 
FURNACES 

Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. 

FURNITURE 

American Seating Co. 

Peabody School Furniture Co. 

N. J. School Furniture Co. 

Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 

Empire Seating Co. 

Quaint Art Furniture Co. 


Jas, 


Co 


Theo. Kundtz Co. 
Columbia School Equipment Works. 
Kenney Bros. & Wolkins 


GLOBES 
Weber Costello Co. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
GRAPHOPHONES 
Columbia Graphophone Co. 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Narragansett Machine Company 
HEATERS 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. 
Virginia School Supply Co. 
INK 
E. W. A. Rowles Co. 
Howard Chemical & Mfg. Company 
INK WELLS 
U. 8S. Inkwell Co. 
Kenney Bros. & Wolkins 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 
Albert Pick & Co. 
H. Channon Co. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Leonard Peterson & Co. 
Federal Equipment Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Central Scientific Co. 
W. M. Welch Mfg. Co. 
Chicago Apparatus Company 
LANTERN SLIDES 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co, 
Keystone 


Co. 


View Company 


LIBRARY SHELVING 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
L. Sonneborn Sons 
LIQUID SOAP 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Oo. 
LOCKERS 
Armor Clad Mfg. Company 
Federal Steel Fixture Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Oo. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Oo. 
Narragansett Machine Company 


LOCKS—KEYLESS 
J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 


MACHINERY 
Oliver Machinery Co. 


Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
MANUAL TRAINING 


EQUIPMENT 
H. Channon Co. 


E. H, Sheldon & Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Federal Equipment Co. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
MAPS 
Weber Costello Co. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Jehn Williams, Inc. 
Albert Russell & Sons Co. 
MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Spencer Lens Company 
MIMEOGRAPHS 
Dick Company 
MOTION PICTURE 


MACHINES 
Enterprise Optical Mfg. Co. 


Victor Animatograph Co. 
Fitzpatrick & McElroy 
PAPER FASTENERS 
Greenfield Manufacturing Co., 
PAPER TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Co, 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 
Northern Paper Mills 


A. B. 


PENCILS 
Eberhard Faber 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
PENS 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 

Spencerian Pen Company 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 

Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 


PIANOS 
Jackson Piano Co. 


Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co. 
PLAYER PIANOS 
Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co. 


Inc. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


Hill-Standard 
Medart 


Co. 


Fred Mfg. Co. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
James B. Clow & Sons 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
H. Mueller Manufacturing Oo. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Oo. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
Alexander Lumber Company 
Mershon & Morley 
American Portable House Co. 

The. Armstrong Co. 
Louls Bossert & Sons 


PROGRAM CLOCKS 
Standard Plectric Time Co. 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Seth Thomas Clock Co. 
Time-Systems Co. 

PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co. 
Enterprise Optical Mfg. Co. 

Victor Animatograph Co. 
Spencer Lens Co. 
McIntosh Stereopticon Company 

RECORD SYSTEMS 
Educational Supplies Company 
Cc. F. Williams & Sons, Inc. 
Metropolitan Supply Oo. 

SCALES 
Chicago Scale Co. 
Continental Scale Works 

SCENERY 
Oity Scenie Co. 

Kansas City Scenic Co. 

SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
W. M. Welch Mfg. Co. 

Chicago Apparatus Company 
Central Scientific Company 


Twin 


SHOWERS 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 


General Fire Extinguisher Co. 
SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 

Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 

SWIMMING POOL SANITATION 


R. U. V. Co. Inc.. The 


REFERENCE I 


TALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co; 
TEMPERATURE 
Johnson Service Co. 

TOILET PAPER 
W. Paper Co. 
B. Robertson Products Co. 
TYPEWRITERS 
Underwood Typewriter Co. 
Oliver Typewriter Co. 
VACUUM CLEANING 
United Ele@trie Co. 
The Spencer Turbine Company. 


a & 
Theo. 


VENTILATING APPARATUS 


American Blower Co. 


VENTILATORS 
Unit Vent. Co. 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
Moline Heat, 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Go., Ine. 
WAGONS 
Wayne Works 
WAGON HEATERS 
Miller Vehicle Heater Co. 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Erle Art Metal Co. 
WATER STERILIZERS 
R. U. V. Co. Ine., The 
WATER SYSTEMS 
United Pump & Power Co. 
WEATHERSTRIPS 


Peerless 


REGULATION 


SYSTEMS 


Chamberlain Metal Weatherstrip Co. 


Weatherstrip Manufacturers Ass'n. 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Co, 
J. C, McFarland Co. 
Kawneer Mfg. Oo. 
WINDOW SHADES 
Stewart Hartshorn Co, 
Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
L. O. Draper Shade Co. 
WOODWORKING 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
American Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
BE. H. Sheldon & Co. 
H. Channon Co. 


NDEX 


MACHINERY 


Page Page Page 
Aeroshade Company, The 116 Fitzpatrick & MePlroy . 7% Nystrom & Co., A. J 108 
A. P. W. Paper Company 7 Flour City Ornamental Co 121 Oliver Machinery O©o.......... 16 
Alexander Lumber Company 63 Forse Manufacturing Co jae’ 124 Oliver Typewriter Company.... ] 
American Book Co 105 General Fire Extinguisher Oo.. . 26 Palmer Oo., A. N.. sasedoeess seen 
American Blower Co 68 Gillis & Geoghegan Co., The.. . 98 Peabody School Furn. Co.... 12 
American Crayon Co 117 Ginn & Company.......... 105 Peckham, Little & Co.. 25 
American Portable House Co 124 Greenfield Manufacturing Co 112 Peerless Unit Vent. Co.. 69 
American Seating Co 11 Gregg Publishing Co....... 106 Penna. Struct. Slate Co 62 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co . 2 Hansen Mfg. Co., The.. 100 Peterson & Oo., Leonard 14 
American Woodworking Mach. Co..120 Hartshorn Co., Stewart. ‘ , 119 Pick & Co., Albert...... . 7 
Ane Ge Ob isk csaksese 123 Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co.... 124 Pitman & Sons, Isaac 118 
Armor Clad Mfg. Co., The 122 Heath & Oo., D. C..................10¢ Premier Eng. OCo...... 5 16 
Armstrong ©o., The.. 124 Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co 12 Pyrene Manufacturing Go .128 
Asbesto-Crete Buildings Co 90 Hill-Standard Oo............ , .. 92 Quaint Art Furniture Co . 10 
Athey Company, The.. ..116 Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc 104 Roberts & Meck........ oo dee cee 
Austral Window Co..... ith Cover Hoffman & Billings Mfg. Co 88 Robertson Product Co., Theo. B.. 18 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co....112 Holden Patent Book Cover (Go ee . FS & AP rear ee 
Babb & Company, Edward FE 102 Houghton, Mifflin Co...... .106 Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co............ 6 
Barnes Publishing Co., Arthur J..118 Howard Chemical & Mfg. Co 114 Russell & Sons Co., Albert . +120 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 111 Imperial Brass Mfg. Co s0 R. U. V. Company, Inc., The...... 88 
Beardslee, Chandelier Mfg. Oo 70 Jackson Piano Company .102 Sani Products Company, The ,oe Oe 
Beaver Board Companies. . 21 Johnson & Johnson.... ...123 Sargent & Oompany.... speann 76 
Binney & Smith Co...... . 22 Johnson Service Company.. . 77 Sheldon & Company, EF. H 14 
Bossert & Sons, Louis.. 124 Kansas City’ Scenic Company 118 Silver, Burdett & Oo......... 106 
Brunswick, Balke Collender Co.... 81 Kawneer Mfg. Company....2nd Cover Smith Hardware Co., F. F ce 8 
Central Scientific Co.... 11g Keenan Struct. Slate Co 62 Smith System Heating Co 124 
Chamberlain Metal Weatherstrip Kenney Bros. & Wolkins . 22 Sonneborn Sons, L......... 9 
GI 4s Alin 055 08555. 99 Kewaunee Mfg, Company.. 19 Spencerlan Pen Co., The 118 
Channon Co., H a 16 Keystone View Company log Spencer Lens Company.. 110 
Chemical Toilet Corporation 113 Kundtz Company, The Theodor 10 Spencer Turbine OCo.... ae 
Chicago Apparatus Company 114 Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co .123 Stafford Mfg. Co., E. H +122 
Chicago Canvas Goods & Flag Co. .122 Langslow, Fowler Co . 15 Standard Conveyor Oo.. copeace ae 
Chicago Scale Co...... _ 74 Lippincott Company, J. B 104 Standard Electric Time Co.. ...100 
Clow & Sons, James B ’ gg Longmans, Green & Co 104 Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C.. ee 7 
Columbia Graphophone Go 67 McFarland Company, J. Cc . 4 Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. ©o......119 
Columbia School Equip. Works... 14 McIntosh Stereopticon Co 110 Thomas Clock Co., Seth............100 
Columbia School Supply Co ‘392 Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 83 & 89 Time Systems Company, The......100 
Commercial Paste Company 20 Mershon & Morley Co . 91 Twin Oty Geemle 00...........0c0008Rl 
Continental Seale Works 118 Metropolitan Supply Co 121 Underwood Typewriter Co.... 115 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co 738 Miller Vehicle Heater Co aT Underwood & Underwood +17 
Dail Steel Products Co 8 Miller Keyless Lock Co., The J. B. & Union School Furnishing Co .120 
Dettra & Oo., Inc., John C 129 Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 80 & 3g United Electric Co.... ye 
Devoe & Raynolds Co . 22 Moline Heat, The 23 & 4 U. 8. Inkwell Co...... 112 
DeVry Corporation, The ‘111 Mueller Mfg. Co.. H ’ 90 University of Chicago.. ve 118 
Dick Company, A. RB.... . 71 Mutschler Bros. Co ” 99 Victor Amimatograph Co............110 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos . 22 Narragansett Machine Co ‘ 93 Victor Talking Machine GCo........ 61 
Dow Wire & Iron Works 76 National Crayon Go - 93 Virginia School Supply Go..........124 
D » . 7 ayon A --120 Vonne t Hardw 4 P ~. 
raper Shade Co., Luther O 116 National School Supply Assn 109 W eut Hardware Oo......3rd Cover 
Durand Steel Locker Co 66 National ie | aes Valger Awning Co a a 
c - " : nal Utilities ¢ poration - 18 Ward Stilson Co The 11 
Educational Publishing ¢ o 106 National Wood Ren. Co.. The. 20 & 72 Wayne Works. The deed ” 
pe noe Go -- Natural Slate Blackboard Co . 17 Wayvell Chappell & Go +s oak, Aa 
E I Pe ag V0. : 64 & 65 Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O 8 & 2 Weatherstrip Manufacturers Ase’n. 95 
materprice Optical Mig. Co 110 Newark Steel Post Co ..122 Weber Costello Go a 
Erie Art Metal Company 20 Newson & Company .102 Welch Mfg. Co., W. M Re Le 101 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Co 112 N. J. School Furn. Co .. 12 Williams & Son, Inc., CO. F...... |) 108 
Faber Co.. Wberhard.... 120 N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co .120 Williams, Inc., John... 120 
Federal Equipment Co.... 14 Northern Paper Mills.. 118 Wilson Corp., Jas. G.......°°°°°**’ 82 
Federal Steel Fixture Co... 25 Norton Door Check Co.. .122 Wolff Mfg. Company, Bes cccuecesiull 85 


If any article or textbooks cannot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ Free Service Department, care of American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Modern Methods Increase School Fires 


The number of schools that burn is steadily increasing. Manual training 
departments with paints, varnish and shavings mean fires easily started. 
Domestic science kitchens provide open gas flames. Chemical laboratories 
present serious fire risks. The use of school buildings for entertainments, 
lectures and public meetings increases fire hazards. 


All this in buildings where 21,000,000 children are housed and where fire 
may mean panic or death. Fires put out at the start cannot do much injury. 
Put a Pyrene one quart extinguisher in every room and a Guardene soda 
and acid extinguisher in every hallway. You can buy Pyrene and Guard- 
ene from dealers in your town. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 


Pyrene Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


Write for catalog of other fire appliances or our booklet 
Making Schools Safe From Fire, or we will be glad to send 
upon request a representative to look over your school 
buildings and consult with you upon their fire protection 
requirements. 
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Guardene 2% Gallon 


Pyrene One Quart 
Soda & Acid Extinguisher 


Pump Type Extinguisher 
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You can make sure of getting 
the real thing by specifying 


‘Mon Duprin Self-Releasing 
Fire Exit Latches, as approved 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
(Inc.) of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, Report 
No. S. A. 163, Guide No. 100- 
F 24.” 


Catalog 12-C on request 


Von Buprin 


Self*Releasing Fire Exit Latches 
Have been 


APPROVED 


by the 4 


UNDERWRITERS 
LABORATORIES 


of fhe 


National Board of Fire Underwriters 
After Exhaustive Tests and 
Research Covering More 
than Eight Months: -:-: 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE (©. 


Indianapolis,Ind. 
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Schools have been ‘‘ Australized’’ 


These and hundreds of other 
Your school should not be 


There is no reason why 


Write for School Catalogue which gives full particulars 


AUSTRAL WINDOW (©. 


101 Park Ave., New York City 





